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Romanticism, Dispossessed 

Dispossession is both a ubiquitous and a marginal term in our definitions 
of Romanticism. On the one hand, the historical process of enclosure ap- 
pears consistently in introductory contextualizations of Romantic poetry, 
especially that of John Clare, where it tends to refer directly to the Enclo- 
sure Acts, through which five million acres of common fields were privat- 
ized between 1760 and 1810.’ Enclosure here refers to a historical period 
in which an agrarian mode of production was finally dismantled, making 
possible the emergence of industrialized labor and commodity production. 
On the other hand, dispossession has been defined in ontological terms 
by deconstructive readers of Romanticism, for whom it names an alterna- 
tive to the self-possessed and autonomous subject inaugurated by a deeply 
Wordsworthian orientation to a modern market and the extinction of other 
ways of being.” A critical enclosure has resulted from these quite distinc- 
tive approaches in which dispossession marks the successful subsumption 
of modernity by capital’s “force of self-infinitizing, subjectifying, repetitive 


motion” under the dominance of industrialized capitalism.’ As a result, 
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rhetorical and poetic language become fixed as either a lost past or an on- 
tology of difference cut off from material and historical conditions. The 
constitutive indeterminacy and openness prompted by figurative language 
is claimed always in oppositional or subversive relation to a modernity de- 
fined by the capitalist drives of development and homogenization. 

This book proposes another relation across Romanticism, rhetorical 
reading, and capitalism through the entwinement of subsistence ways of 
living and the processes of dispossession that seek to destroy them. Dis- 
possession here is not a purely temporal marker that inaugurates an essen- 
tial opposition between rhetorical language and history but is, rather, the 
figural, which is to say, the logically contradictory, origins of capital accu- 
mulation that rely upon the reproduction of noncapitalist ways of living. 
Histories of dispossession cannot be separated from the figural means of 
subsistence with which they become enmeshed and which Romanticism 
helps us to see as deeply figural ways of living. They are, to borrow from the 
preeminent Romantic poet of enclosure, John Clare, “a thread’s end in rav- 
elled windings crossing.” Where Marxist and deconstructive readers alike 
have presumed a singular historical model for the development of capital- 
ism, here I propose that dispossession is a historical process that cannot be 
accounted for by narratives of transition and the loss of “communal prop- 
erty . . . which lived under the cover of feudalism.” Instead, this project 
inhabits the figural knot of capitalism’s simultaneous dependency upon and 
destruction of the noncapitalist ways in which people reproduce themselves 
and each other from one day to the next. In this association between figure 
and subsistence, which is also an association with dispossession and enclo- 
sure, it becomes impossible to treat the rhetorical or poetic as an always sub- 
versive resource or site of alterity, or capitalist modernity as a machine of 
sameness or homogeneity. With this project, I work to undo such binaries in 
favor of ways of life and language rooted in the impure solidarities required 
by the passage from one day to the next or the “unpalatable agreements and 
actions communities have to resort to in order to guarantee their members’ 
survival.” If Romanticism is to remain useful for us today, it will be because 
its peculiarly rhetorical approach to history makes it easier to understand 


how capitalism has emerged since the late eighteenth century not purely 
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through contradictions but through coincidences, simultaneities, apostro- 
phes, anachronisms, and tautologies. 

While often referred to as a meager or bare means of survival, subsis- 
tence ways of living also acquired manifold associations with noncapitalist 
habits, riots, unpaid labor, dreams, wanderings, inactivity, superstitions, 
and unregulated sensations in the Romantic period. It is these proliferating 
associations through which subsistence became racialized and gendered, 
by what Silvia Federici has called the “accumulations of differences,” in 
which bodies were violently separated and hierarchized as productive or 
unproductive.’ For Federici, the European enclosures of common lands are 
historically significant because they enabled the division of subsistence into 
the devalued labor of social reproduction and the productive labor of com- 
modity production. Along with these divisive processes, I am interested in 
the simultaneous proliferation of subsistence, as noncapitalist ways ofliving 
and being, that emerges alongside capitalism. According to the Oxford En- 
glish Dictionary, subsistence conjoins “senses relating to the basis or foun- 
dation of existence”; “continued existence, the state of remaining in effect 
or force”; “senses relating to the maintenance and support of life”; and only 


yo 


in “modern use,” “often with reference to a bare or minimum level of exis- 
tence.” Designating the very fact of existence and the “bare or minimum” 
subsistence suggests a paradoxical sense of necessity both as the condition 
for everything and almost nothing. Dispossession targets subsistence ways 
of living for destruction in order to reduce our “maintenance and support of 
life” to the bare minimum for which capital will pay. But we cannot grapple 
with the history of dispossession without a rhetorical reading of subsistence, 
in which “the basis or foundation of existence” is simultaneously an excess 
of the essential and the basis of use, a historically produced scarcity that 
continues to rely on the continuation of modes of reproduction superfluous 
to the market. As Clare once put it, enclosure is a “lawless law.” I only want 
to add that this lawlessness derives not only from the self-positing claims 
that turn land into property but also from the wayward and unmeasured 
ways of living that are required for capitalism’s ongoing emergence.’ 

In going back to figure in order to read a history of dispossession that 


continues in the present, I return to one of the most basic commitments 
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of rhetorical reading—namely, to historical origins as a problem that sits 
outside a purely temporal and successive framework. According to Paul de 
Man, it is only through figures of substitution that a genetic account of the 
social can be given, and it is through reading these figures that we come 
to understand the simultaneously literal and figural, the historical and the 
metaphorical, production of such accounts.” While de Man’s reading helps 
us to ironize bourgeois historical narratives staked in claims of universal 
equality, his reduction of figure to substitution remains stuck in a bourgeois 
imaginary of history through the relations of exchange and circulation. My 
concern here is to show the ways in which the violence of capital’s origins 
requires attention to figures other than those of substitution, figures such 
as coincidence, apostrophe, anachronism, and tautology that are never far 
away from figure’s affective dimensions in Romantic usage. 

Such figures are quite visible in the abolitionist and revolutionary rhet- 
oric of Robert Wedderburn, for whom “the earth cannot be justly the pri- 
vate property of individuals, because it was never manufactured by man.”™ 
Here Wedderburn speaks to that more familiar sense of dispossession, in 
which what was originally shared in common was stolen and enclosed as 
private property. But Wedderburn also reveals the other side of disposses- 
sion, rerouting developmentalist narratives of history, when he comments 
that subsistence ways of living afforded to slaves in the form of provision 
grounds made them freer and more strategically advanced than the workers 
of England. Dispossession here is not reducible only to the loss of land and 
home. It also names the simultaneous undoing of straightforward histories 
and the resources of struggle that were available to slaves rather than to 
European workers. Instead of a “linear causality,” dispossession organizes 
global space and historical time through those terms we tend to consider 
as being outside capitalism—through means of reproduction outside the 
exchange of money and in the anachronism of enslaved peoples’ historical 
advance beyond the European worker dispossessed of land. However, as 
Wedderburn knew quite well, what was lost in land by the English working 
poor became the recalcitrant habits that the Jacobin, industrialist, and phil- 
osophical materialist Joseph Priestley found so pernicious in the Romantic 
period. Of this dispossessed worker, Priestley writes that “whatever they do 
get by their labor more than is sufficient for their immediate needs, they too 
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often waste in the most extravagant manner. . . . If the greater part of work- 
men can earn enough in three or four days to maintain themselves and their 
families for the week, they will never work anymore.”"” Even in Priestley’s 
dismissal of what is spent extravagantly outside the time of labor, a surplus 
beyond what work provides and a sufficiency that does meet needs without 
any more work is still visible. It is such a manifold of excess, waste, and need 
all woven together that I mean by subsistence. Along with the upending of 
narratives of either industrial progress or historical decline that Wedder- 
burn shows us, Priestley inadvertently loses his way in his condemnation 
of subsistence and wanders into a predicament of surplus. As even Priestley 
admits, workers’ rejection of labor beyond what is necessary for subsistence 
is actually more than sufficient, enough to satisfy a week of reproduction 
and extravagance. Between Wedderburn and Priestley, we can begin to see 
that subsistence is never minimal in a measured way. Instead, subsistence is 
a continuation of existence (subsistere) from below (sub-). The conjuncture 
of dispossession I address here—as both a way of life and an originating dis- 
continuity of capitalism—is a problem that will constantly be worked and 
reworked in Romanticism, and that continues its recursions in the present. 

This language of simultaneity is in many ways familiar to us from rhe- 
torical and deconstructive readings of Romanticism, particularly in the 
critical emphasis that has been put on apostrophe and lyric poetry. Signifi- 
cantly, however, such readings are framed as beyond the material and his- 
torical, in large part because they have remained locked in a narrow debate 
with New Historicism. While these approaches usefully remind us that 
the past is not a transparent body to be reanimated and that being is not 
a record of fullness and self-identity waiting to be revealed, they also treat 
New Historicism and its construction of ideology as false consciousness as 
the only framework for understanding the effects of capitalism upon Ro- 
mantic sociality and life. In maintaining this delimited engagement with 
historical materialism, they reproduce a binary between rhetoric and his- 
tory, because they remain focused on deconstructing a problem of abstrac- 
tion and ideology of which Marx himself was quite critical. These readings 
represent dispossession as a purely ontological refuge against the depreda- 
tions of modern capitalism. Here the figural becomes the reserve of endless 
ontological difference, irrespective of the social and material differences 
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that are cast as peculiarly fixed and determined. Somewhat ironically, such 
treatments of rhetoric are not far away from orthodox Marxist treatments of 
capitalism, as such readings tend to separate the difference, transience, and 
impropriety of poetic and rhetorical language from the presumed measure, 
fixity, and individuation of modernity. 

To put this another way, strictly ontological approaches to disposses- 
sion forget that the cultivation and enforcement of individuated and self- 
possessed subjects is a historical, and thus a contingent and messy, process. 
Treatments of ontology as a reserve against modern subjectivity tend to buy 
into the Eurocentric discourse of the self-constituting or self-positing sub- 
ject on its own terms, acting as if the discourse of such subjects banished 
all other ways of being to a lost past. While de Man was himself obsessed 
with pushing such a discourse to its limit point of ironization, more recent 
deconstructive work has tended to enclose all possibilities of alterity within 
the ironic undoing of the subject. But this cedes too much to a liberal frame- 
work, requiring us to continue to invest in the subject and liberal institutions 
of representation as the only recourse to figural ways of being and living, in 
the form of projects that “give voice to the voiceless . . . and advocate simul- 
taneously for cosmopolitan futures and local attachments.” Another way 
to say this is that a wholly ontological grounding of dispossession may be 
the epistemological effect of reading dispossession from entirely within the 
enclosures of (neo)liberal institutions such as the university. Through such 
enclosures, a primarily ontological and linguistic treatment of disposses- 
sion occludes the difficult but creative recognition that there is no alterity 
or identity in general; a concern with dispossession cannot prove useful if 
it does not get caught up in the impropriety of survival within capitalism 
that is not so clearly split between the premodern and the modern. What 
we need is an account of dispossession that is useful for struggles in the 
present, struggles that far exceed the confines of the subject and the aporia 
of liberal institutionality, and enable us to salvage those non- and anticap- 
italist ways of being so that they are not, in fact, left to a premodern past. 

Such approaches get in their own way by idealizing the deviations of 
rhetorical language, making it impossible for us to follow noncapitalist ways 


of being that were and are at the crux of a dispossession in which no reserve, 
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ontological or otherwise, is left pure and untouched. If rhetorical accounts 
of dispossession are to be useful for us in the present, it will not be because 
they continue to leave the subject or liberal institutions open to a project of 
further inclusion or expansion of difference but because they find ways to 
refuse the trap of idealizing rhetoric or homogenizing history. Rather than 
enclosing difference either in the past or in language, we might do better 
to approach subsistence as what Samuel Taylor Coleridge once described 
as a “something-nothing-everything.”’® Such a term is wildly appropriate 
to my survey of subsistence in this project, which ranges across scenes of 
leisure time and inactivity, domestic labor and provision grounds, theft and 
riot, species reproduction and idle wandering, dreams and gossip, sex work 
and stage performance, and witchcraft, superstition, and bodily capacities 
of susceptibility and impressionability. This is no straightforward definition 
of subsistence, which is why, as I argue, we need to approach subsistence 
as figural. As this “something-nothing-everything,” subsistence is the co- 
incidence of unmeasurable needs and the indirect and nonequivalent ways 
of their meeting, akin to what Fred Moten has called “the social economy 
of dispossession” of “the ones who [in] having nothing, have everything.” ” 
At once in excess and beyond what is necessary, more than what is needed 
and unmeasurable by necessity, needs and their meeting constitute the un- 
canny coincidence of lack and surplus that does not fit any economy but is, 
to borrow from Moten, “aneconomic.” 

One effect of the continued binarism of the rhetorical and the histori- 
cal is that it has eclipsed the three interrelated senses of figure that appear 
consistently in Romantic writing: figures of speech as a feature of language 
in which opposites coincide rather than contradict in “the combination of 
uncombinables”; the late Enlightenment and early Romantic materialist 
sense of figure as the occurrence of being affected; and figure as the use of 
language. The first sense has long been central to deconstructive readings, 
while the second has recently gained some prominence as a way to critique 
deconstructive readings of figure by returning to a felt correspondence be- 
tween the senses and language. But the third sense has largely gone unre- 
marked and merits far greater attention. As I show throughout this book, 


we need a more sustained account of the ways figural language appears as 
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a use value in Romanticism in order to historicize the dependency of cap- 
ital accumulation upon subsistence ways of living. It is through this sense 
of figure as an association between rhetorical language, affectable bodies, 
and use that it is woven into the problem that Marx designated “so-called 
primitive accumulation” and the racialization and gendering of subsistence 
through that process. 

Romanticism has often been the site of theorizing the possibility of 
coincident or simultaneous states of being and thus provides a unique vo- 
cabulary by which to reconsider these problems of the historical.'* But the 
undoing, contradiction, and affordance of simultaneity that are most often 
associated with apostrophe is not restricted to lyric poetry. It coincides with 
recent work on a global commons that begins in the ambivalent figuration 
of Romanticism as a “red round globe hot burning [that] might refer either 
to what we would call the Anthropocene, with its planetary warming, or to 
the revolutionary struggles of the era and the fires on slave plantations,” as 
well as Moten’s discussion of Blackness as para-ontological dispossession of 
“difference in common” and “common differentiation.” Such work points 
us outside those sites of production that account for the extraction of sur- 
plus value and within the superfluous means through which needs are met 
in heterogeneous and unmeasured ways. Subsistence here is a deeply rhe- 
torical form of life in which otherwise oppositional ways of living and ways 
of meaning coincide copiously in waste, redundancy, inactivity, reproduc- 
tion, care-taking, child-making, reveries, chatter, and superstition. Such an 
account of dispossession requires the tools of rhetorical reading in order for 
us to understand the apostrophic, tautological, anachronistic, and simulta- 
neous form that the history of capital accumulation takes. The possibilities 
enabled by such figures have everything to do with the dispossession of a 
history grounded in binaries of progress and destruction and a turn to the 
“messy, sensuous, gendered, raced, and unruly component(s)” of political 
economy in which “living human beings [are] capable of following orders 


as well as of flouting them.””° 
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Figuring Subsistence, Historicizing Substitution 

Following John Locke, we often consider figure as an ornamental excess to 
the conventional uses of language. A slightly different version of figure has 
it as an accepted deviation from convention. In both cases, rhetoric func- 
tions to allure, to persuade, and to fascinate listeners with sound rather than 
sense, with form rather than substance. But late Enlightenment and Ro- 
mantic speculations on figure often associated it with subsistence. Indeed, 
associationist theories of mind and body, in which all human knowledge 
results from accumulated sensorial experience, often located the origins of 
language in the so-called primitive conditions of human existence. Espe- 
cially in the Lockean, associationist tradition that was so influential even 
for early Coleridge, spoken and written language resulted from reactions to 
the pressure of external objects on the senses and the internal pressure of 
physiological needs. Language in this account was entirely material, even if 
histories of it were necessarily speculative. Setting us in the state of nature, 
Joseph Priestley, radical republican and aggressive proponent of industrial- 
ization, tells us that “it is natural to suppose that the first words which man- 
kind, in the most early ages of the world would invent and apply, would be 
names for sensible objects, as of animals, vegetables, the parts of the human 
body . . . because these are the things that would first occur to their ob- 
servation, and which their necessities would oblige them to have the most 
constant recourse to.” In contrast to a Rousseauian version, the origins of 
language here are tools of survival rather than social utterances. This early 
language is a response to things that “first occur” to our senses out of ne- 
cessity. It emerges from the doubled nature of impression—that of outside 
objects and an internal dependency upon them. This sensational account of 
linguistic origins associates the subjection of European man to nature with 
the use value of language. This is not an initial figuration that establishes dif- 
ference or sameness, as in the case of Rousseau’s giant and man, but a figure 
in which sensible subjection carries the possibility of satisfaction.” How- 
ever, this “primitive language, or that which was spoken by the first family 
of the human race, must have been very scanty and insufficient for the pur- 
poses of their descendants, in their growing acquaintance with the world.” 


In these speech acts, utterance associates need and speech, and so the utter- 
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ance itself is “scanty” and “insufficient,” barely meeting the threshold of the 
social relation of sense.”* Priestley’s conjectural history presents the origins 
of language not just in a state of nature but in a scene of subsistence. 

That language is useful in its insufficient origins also means that lan- 
guage is originally figurative. After all, it is also “use and application” 
through which Priestley defines figurative language, which, in contrast 
to Rousseau, he understands as primarily bound up with sensible form. 
Indeed, while figure is understood to be a relation of substitution, for 
Priestley figure’s originary substitution derives from the “correspondence” 
between the shape or use of two different things, and in particular the corre- 
spondence between the parts of bodies that enable sustenance. The mouth, 
first associated with the human, becomes a figure when attributed to ani- 
mals, allowing for an association through function or application; it stops 
becoming a figure when the difference between these two things is forgot- 
ten. And in Priestley’s edited and revised version of David Hartley’s Theory 
of the Human Mind, figure and everyday subsistence are closely entwined: 
“It is evident, that if a language be narrow, and much confined to sensible 
things, it will have great occasion for figures: these will naturally occur in 
the common intercourses of life.” In this origin scene, figurative language 
is rooted in “the uses and exigencies of human life.””> Priestley extends this 
point in his own lectures, noting that in early, primitive languages, figures 
are useful because they can shelter more than one thing or idea. The mouth 
of a man can also be the mouth of a bird without implying the sameness or 
identity that will be assumed when figurative language is forgotten. Figure 
is useful because even in these scanty and insufficient conditions, there are 
too many things to say and not enough words for saying them. 

Priestley continues to describe the development of language beyond 
this “scanty” form into “mere custom,” as the complexity of an arbitrary 
system of signification comes to replace meager referentiality and senso- 
rial touch. History is what is separate from such origins and is the artifice 
that makes language into a matter of understanding. Priestley’s conjectural 
scene of language as it meets needs is prior to the emergence of a system 
of language as understanding, which is based in “arbitrary preference” and 


where “every thing is regulated by mere custom” rather than any “inter- 
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nal excellence.”*° Given this state of affairs, we can only consider language 
through “mere custom” and the “uses to which [it] is applied.””” Figure 
occurs less as a metaphor that translates between binary oppositions of 
inside and outside and more as the coincidence of sensation and articula- 
tion, constellating impression, need, and sound. But this early language is 
also figural because, as Priestley notes, it is prior to convention, where sig- 
nification is created. These figurative origins ground language outside the 
sense sanctioned by convention and developed over time. Figure is a priori 
in this sense but is not ana priori with sense. Such a ground is not the same 
as that of a system of differences that will emerge as the arbitrary grounds 
of language. Language in its use value, in its function of satisfying the ne- 
cessity of need, is located in a place before signification, where articulation 
is a use value. Language here is not regulated by the (arbitrary) signification 
of the system of custom but inaugurated by the immediacy of need, which 
sits somewhere prior to the language of understanding. This “insufficient” 
language does not express but applies; it does not arbitrarily substitute but 
is used for meeting needs. 

Setting figure in this scene of subsistence suggests another origin point 
for rhetoric, with a surplus that is distinctive from the excesses of ornament. 
Where ornament associates rhetoric with an excess that, as luxury, is super- 
fluous, Priestley’s scene articulates a coincidence of surplus and need that 
is foundational and insufficient, vital and scanty, necessary and “present in 
a greater quantity than is desired, permitted, or required,” all at once.” In 
other words, this scene of subsistence is a deeply rhetorical one in which 
it is possible for a scarcity of substitution to disclose its own luxurious si- 
multaneity. This kind of deviation is not a surplus in the sense of ornament 
but is rather a coincidence of opposites in which excess is both generated 
by need and is beyond what is needed. Such a coincidence of opposites 
has most often been associated with apostrophe and lyric poetry, but this 
holding together of oppositional conditions is precisely the state to which 
subsistence also refers us. As noted before, subsistence conjoins “senses re- 
lating to the basis or foundation of existence”; “Continued existence... the 
state of remaining in effect or force”; “senses relating to the maintenance 


and support of life”; and “often with reference to a bare or minimum level of 
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existence.”*? Subsistence is a figure in which the very threshold of existence 
is coupled witha minimal form. It holds out the appositional possibility that 
minimality discloses a different form of surplus, the suspension of the nec- 
essary or requisite as defined only by what is said to develop after “a bare 
or minimum level of existence” has been satisfied. Figure and subsistence 
are rooted together in a coincidence in which our means of meeting needs 
are entirely illogical but without contradiction. This means that speech is, 
first and foremost, useful. In a way that will later irritate Kant, these asso- 
ciationist origins not just of language but of knowledge root human beings 
and their social relations in phenomenal pressures that are logically absurd. 

Priestley’s “use or application” of speech for the purposes of subsistence 
is already woven into rhetorical language, or a use of language in which 
“the combination of uncombinables” is possible.” In the rhetorical rather 
than logical origins of language, sense is made through a use of language 
that can maintain contradictions and oppositions not against the material 
world but by maintaining simultaneous senses of it. If language begins in 
figure, then there is no simple or bare form of language, only a sense of use 
that departs from mere functionality and remakes the empirical world into 
a dream in which chairs have feet and birds chatter. Such an association 
between use and these illogical absurdities—the sharing of a mouth by 
man and birds in these early days of language, for instance—suggests that 
we are not so much dealing with the essential meagerness of use as much 
as its essential vagrancy. It is in this origin scene of use, sense, and subsis- 
tence that we find imprecise affinities between the etymologies of the Latin 
vagari, to wander, to vagus, wandering, inconstant, uncertain, and to the 
Old Saxon weg and the Old Swedish vagher. While no point of precise over- 
lap is to be found, J. L. Austin carries us between these words when he sug- 
gests that “we are too prone to give... explanations” of meaning that reduce 
it to “sense or reference.” Instead, we must consider the “admittedly vague 
expression” of “what way we are using [language].”*' Many deconstructive 
and poststructuralist readings have emphasized the significance of force in 
Austin’s theory of speech acts, but I want to draw our attention to the using 
of language as a “way” and this “way” as what has effects beyond the scope 


of “sense and meaning.” In other words, there is no use of language that 
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would not also be a way, no simple point of origin that was not also a style 
of doing woven into the uncertainty of its effects in a setting that is always 
more than the transparency of what the speaker intends. Meaning-as-use 
will always be bound to a manner of style or way, and in roots of meaning 
that are in their essence complex and transient rather than insufficient and 
scanty. This wayness of use takes us out of a bare circuit of communication 
in which expressions of need carry only reference to immediate satisfac- 
tion. The use of language to satisfy needs would always already be caught 
up in an inconstant passage between different ways of satisfaction that are 
figural. While Austin does not elaborate upon this vague expression, his 
use of it opens out to the uncertain motion of the history I follow through- 
out this book—that of the transformation of noncapitalist ways of living 
not as primitivized and prehistorical, which others have sufficiently shown, 
but as the criminalized, gendered, automated and animalistic, spatial and 
global, necessary and superfluous ways of living that constitute our capital- 
ist present. Such a history requires that we seize the way of using language 
as a “manner or style” and as a “method of proceeding,” or reading, that is 
vagrantly vague.” Such manners disclose an extravagance entangled with 
those indigent ways of living in an “extravagant manner” that Priestley de- 
scribed above, making good use of what is a waste to sense while also refus- 
ing to work properly. 

While Priestley’s distinctly non-Rousseauian origins of language might 
seem to be easily dismissed as non-Romantic, the most canonical of Roman- 
tic poets continue to remediate this scene of subsistence associated with 
the use of a language that is sensational and scarce of sense. Wordsworth is 
important here, as he remediates Priestley’s conjecturally primitive scene 
of articulation into the present-day condition of the dispossessed and their 
sensationalist language, thus making a speculative past into the origins of 
a present, prepoetic feeling.” In contrast to a responsiveness subjugated to 
the immediacy of sensible things, poetry substitutes absence for presence 
and generates an elevated sense of feeling that is conjured by the poet “him- 
self.” Poetry elevates simple sensation into complex feeling, replacing the 
surround of stimuli with the effects of a recollection that are “far from the 


same.” But Wordsworth’s poetry is, of course, full of glimpses that mark this 
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difference. Take, for instance, his prefatory note to “The Thorn.” The nar- 
rator of that poem is a Captain, retired on an annuity in a place that is un- 
familiar to him but that continues to operate on the social structure of the 
village. Wordsworth’s depiction of our superstitious narrator and gossip- 
happy villagers is in many ways the effect of Romantic-era attempts to ret- 
roject superstition into a premodern past, a symptom of what Silvia Federici 
has argued was the entirely modern violence of the European witch hunts 
and their creation of gendered divisions of labor within capitalism. Our nar- 
rator is plagued by a tautological speech, the effects of a malleable mind, an 
affectable imagination, and the tendency to be stimulated immediately by, 
as Priestley wrote, “the things that would first occur to .. . observation.”** 
Remediated from the origin scene set by Priestley, the chatty, superstitious, 
and indolent narrator of Martha Ray’s tragic story is overaffected by those 
sensible things to which he has most frequent recourse, to the gossip that 
circulates around him and by the landscape on which he discovers Martha 
Ray. Wordsworth’s prefatory note to “The Thorn” is perhaps best known 
for its glossing of the difference between tautology and repetition, but the 
tenuousness of this distinction is crystallized in a figurative phrasing that 
recalls the coincidence of surplus and superfluity in subsistence. Word- 
sworth comments that our narrator is “sufficiently common,” thus repeat- 
ing that coincidence of excess and redundancy produced by Priestley, only 
now displaced onto the present-day primitivism of the village.** This phrase 
is a figure of excessive adequacy, of recursive commonness, and of sparse 
sufficiency. Speaking a language that is at once superfluous and in surplus, 
Wordsworth’s narrator carries that rhetorical sense of subsistence beyond 
his own discourse of history, in which enclosure appears as people who are 
resolutely lost to the past. 

It is probably Coleridge who is most concerned with the continuation 
of those doctrines in which an insufficient language originates in sensible 
things. For him, the difference between the imagination and fancy can be 
divided between “the mind . . . affected by thoughts rather than by things” 
and language with “a ground, a firmament, a foundation” versus a language 
that was “mere ornamentation” and “paint.” Indeed, Coleridge’s most 


famous distinction in Biographia Literaria between these capacities reit- 
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erates that origin scene of sensible subsistence. Fancy becomes a mode of 
conjectural history, a “memory emancipated from the order of time and 
space” that “must receive all its materials ready made from the law of asso- 
ciation” in which all knowledge derives from the senses.” The Biographia 
also updates an earlier figuration of food rioters, engaged in noncapitalist 
ways of obtaining subsistence that Coleridge had used in 1795, whom he 
depicted as mechanistic and sensationally driven. Later, these rioters are 
substituted for critics, who instead ofa “rebellion of the belly” suffer from “a 
debility and dimness of the imaginative power, and a consequent necessity 
of reliance on the immediate impressions of the senses.”** Such a condition 
leads to “a deficient portion of internal and proper warmth” and a search 
“for a warmth in common, which they do not possess singly.”*’ There could 
scarcely bea more apt figuration of that scene of subsistence set by Priestley, 
in which needs and their meeting appear scanty and insufficient while, at 
the same time, a sense of surplus remains. To satisfy this basic need through 
means that are not possessed by any body “singly,” to exchange warmth ex- 
ternally through common and immediate senses, is to subsist figuratively. 
Ungrounded and without foundation, rhetoric and subsistence again find 
themselves rooted together. 

Neither Wordsworth nor Coleridge locates such language in the past; 
rather, they find the response to “immediate external excitement” in every- 
day language used by dispossessed commoners and their kin—a retired sea 
captain, rioters, overstimulated factory workers, and, at least for Coleridge, 
literary critics. Impressed upon by need, the motley crew of the dispos- 
sessed must make use of language or use language in order to satisfy those 
needs. This need and its concomitant absence of foundation generate a lan- 
guage that is poor in feeling but surplus in its superfluity, producing “ideas 
and feelings [that] do not in that state succeed each other in accustomed 
order.™° Across Priestley, Wordsworth, and Coleridge we can track a recur- 
sion to an origin scene that launches a narrative in which subsistence is both 
a form of life and a form of language. Such origins make subsistence into a 
way of using language different from but coinciding with the successive or- 
dering of history as it is generated by regulated feeling. This scene grounds 


history in rhetoric, where the rhetorical is what enables the production of 
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sense through the use of language that is not originally sensible as the devel- 
opment from simple to complex languages and forms of life. 

The genealogy I have traced here is not meant to be a straightforward 
or even particularly continuous one. Rather, like the “circuitous paths” that 
Coleridge’s Biographia is meant to warn youths against pursuing while itself 
performing endless ellipses, digressions, recursions, catachreses—in other 
words, rhetorical paths—it is meant to gather and hold together the con- 
stellation of sensation, figure, use, and need that echoes throughout a late 
Enlightenment associations tradition and a High Romantic one.*' While 
separable in myriad ways, they both find that figure and subsistence share in 
more than historical origins and locate a rhetoric not of ornamentation but 
of an entwined superfluity that evades that historically developed system 
called sense. 

This oscillation between a figural subsistence and a historical mode of 
subsistence is one that persists throughout the Romantic period and finds 
its way into Marx’s historical account of the role of exchange in the develop- 
ment of capitalism. Marx joins this genealogy not only as the most import- 
ant theorist of capital accumulation but also because it is with Marx that 
social relations in the form of substitution definitively surpass subsistence 
and use value as relevant to class struggle. One of the major revelations of 
Capital is that our means of meeting needs have been turned into a mode 
of production organized primarily around exchange, which makes possible 
the capture of labor power as surplus value through the measure of money. 
Capital explains how our meeting of needs outside relations of exchange 
has moved from being the driving force of production into a superfluous 
status. Social relations instead get subsumed by the abstraction of exchange 
as a socially necessary action of reproduction, while use is banished to the 
imagination. Marx does not deny the sensorial experience of use value. He 
affirms that the material form of commodities and the needs that they meet 
are incommensurate and nonequivalent. In fact, the problem he puts to us is 
how a world of difference became one in which everything is exchangeable 
for everything else. His analysis of the commodity form answers this prob- 
lem by rendering those heterogeneous features of commodities negligible 
from the perspective of a historical development that has been driven for- 
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ward by exchange. The distinguishing feature of the commodity form is its 
separation between the “motley natural forms of use value” and its capacity 
to be exchanged despite those material differences.” As Alfred Sohn-Rethel 
explains, “The banishment of use may be and can be kept in the private 
minds of exchanging agents (buyers and sellers of sodium chlorate might 
have gardening in mind or bomb making). It is the abstraction from ma- 
terial particularity that becomes determining for Marx, while “motley” use 
becomes superfluous to the commodity as well as its historical effects. This 
historical, material development reaches its apex with the money form, 
which is the form that surpasses the mere exchange of commodities to es- 
tablish a “universal equivalent” in which a thing “appears to be immediately 
exchangeable with other things just as it exists for the senses.”** Money, of 
course, does not develop out of thin air. It is the historical product of ex- 
change and of the progressive separation between commodities as they are 
used and a single commodity—in this case, gold—that is separated from 
the motleyness of use and appears as a “pure form.” 

Labor too comes to be rendered in this value form of equivalence, 
through divisions of labor and the standardization of socially necessary 
labor time through mechanical production. But as Marx tells us, it is ulti- 
mately the fact that labor is abstract and general in its essence, and that this 
essence has been developed through the capitalist mode of production, that 
commodities are exchangeable in the first instance.** In other words, it is 
not the equivalence of money that determines the abstract sameness of all 
things but rather the fact that they are the products of human labor. 

Thus it is not exchange as such that is of concern to Marx. It is the histor- 
ical process that has led to the universal equivalent of the money form and a 
historical form of labor that can be represented by it. Labor is defined by the 
measure of what is socially necessary, and what is socially necessary is the 
historical product of a labor whose value is represented by money. The de- 
velopment of labor as a commodity determined by the form of equivalence 
is a violent historical process through which subsistence ways of living are 
destroyed in what Marx terms “so-called primitive accumulation” and in 
which the English enclosures play a central role. In order for populations 


to become dependent upon wages, and more important, money, for their 
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survival, dependency upon communal production and heterogeneous ways 
of meeting needs had to be eliminated. In order for that to occur, workers 
had to be dispossessed of their means of subsistence and left only with their 
labor to sell, a process accomplished by the enclosures in England and “the 
extirpation, enslavement and entombment in the mines of the aboriginal 
population [in America] [and] the turning of Africa into a warren for the 
commercial hunting of black-skins.™° 

What Marx designates as the so-called primitive accumulation that 
forced labor power into the commodity form is no pure abstract analysis. 
It is a historical narrative bound to a logic of development—both the de- 
velopment of productive forces and of a capitalist system in which those 
forces produce exchange value. The development of labor power through 
the contradictory measures of exchange that can never fully compensate 
for its productivity renders the worker who has been entirely subsumed 
by this process the potential subject of historical transformation. One of 
the primary concerns of this book is how this narrative of capitalism’s de- 
velopment makes the associations we developed above superfluous to our 
understandings of capital and history. The only needs that remain histor- 
ically relevant for Marx are those held in the contradictions of exchange, 
because such needs are both produced by and met through generalized 
labor. All other forms of need, and in particular those identified with sub- 
sistence, as in the scene Priestley gives us, become insignificant in a world 
dominated by exchange and made in the image of money. As many others 
have noted, Marx’s own Eurocentric model of history and his overdeter- 
mination of it by standardized, homogeneous labor led to the exclusion of 
other forms of labor—slave labor and reproductive labor in particular—as 
well as of the necessary heterogeneity that enables the superexploitation of 
workers through hierarchies of race and gender. Such a developmentalist 
logic excludes the unpaid labor of enslaved people, women, and nature as 
having any determining force in such transformation. My argument here is 
related but different. I am proposing that what Marx considers labor power 
has never broken free from its entanglements with necessarily figural ways 
of subsisting from one day to the next and that rhetorical relations other 
than equivalence and substitution are required for surviving the global pro- 
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cess of capital accumulation. A more vagrant set of social relations remain 
historically significant and determining of the emergence and present-day 
occurrence of capitalist forms of labor. Use value has never been banished 
from the production of surplus value, because our ways of meeting needs 
within capitalism are still bound to the manifold thingliness of sensational 
bodies—human and nonhuman—and their effects upon a capital accumu- 
lation that is not “a teleology or an eschatology but a figure (an assemblage 
of points of entry).”"” Thus, things like dreams and superstition, to which I 
turn in Chapters 2 and 3, are not peripheral to my analysis; they are the fig- 
ural social relations through which both capital and labor are filtered. 

As Largue in the concluding section of this chapter and in the rest of the 
book, use value and subsistence ways of living have not been banished to 
the past despite the tremendous violence wrought by dispossession. Both 
as a way of living and of language, subsistence and the rhetorical relations 
of simultaneity, anachronism, apostrophe, and tautology remain a part of 
our day-to-day lives under capitalism and our social reproduction within 
and against it. Exclusions of the persistent usefulness and necessity of in- 
commensurate means of subsistence are the conditions that have kept Ro- 
manticism grounded primarily, if not entirely, in “the condition of England 
around 1800, specifically of its evolution into a culture governed by indus- 
trial time, machine-driven labor, and commodity form.™* But use and its 
motley nature, its dispossession of the single, its essential wayness, persists 
elsewhere in Marx’s account of capital—namely, in his account of dispos- 
session in a more than historical mode and in a way that situates us back in 


Romanticism. 


Dispossession and Rhetoric 

Thus far we have followed Marx’s narrative of the production of surplus 
value through the dialectics of labor and the money form, a narrative that 
is quite difficult to wrestle away from the historically determining power 
of capitalist forms of labor. Nonetheless, when Marx takes a moment to re- 
flect on the relationship between language and money, he discloses some- 
thing other than a historical separation of surplus and superfluity through 


equivalence. 
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Language does not transform ideas, so that the peculiarity of ideas is dis- 
solved and their social character runs alongside them as a separate entity, 
like prices alongside commodities. Ideas do not exist separately from lan- 
guage. Ideas which have first to be translated out of their mother tongue 
into a foreign language in order to circulate, in order to become exchange- 
able, offer a somewhat better analogy; but the analogy then lies not in lan- 


guage, but in the foreignness of language.” 


Here we return to a scene of language, one quite different from Priestley’s 
but no less bound up with figure. Marx is, after all, also interested here in 
the inseparability of language and knowledge (or ideas), and the relation 
to which he refers us for understanding the money form is analogy. One 
reading of this passage would be that language most resembles money in the 
translation of concrete ideas—the use value of language—into that other 
form of foreign language. Foreign language would be the money form, the 
form of equivalence that allows ideas to circulate beyond their immediate 
context. But this isn’t quite right: if we follow this analogy, there is no uni- 
versal equivalent to be found, only one language into which another is put 
in relation. Translation proposes an immediate problem here, because, as 
Marx knows quite well, ideas are not free-floating essences that are trans- 
parently represented by language. Ideas and meaning are bound to the 
materiality of language. Language, unlike money in its “pure form,” is in- 
separable from the ideas it expresses, and ideas cannot be converted into a 
kind of homogeneous substance that language passively represents. Marx’s 
distinction between language as it is used and money as it is exchanged reit- 
erates, if only ever so slightly, that vague way of using language in which the 
rootedness of exchangeability in an abstract and homogeneous substance is 
put into question. 

In this case the possibility of universal exchangeability would follow 
from a process more akin to the relationship between dialect and stan- 
dardized language. Dialect, after all, does not derive from a standardized 
language. Rather, as Alice Becker-Ho has shown, standardization is the 
privileging of one dialect over others, a privileging that cannot cancel 
out the difference that constitutes it if it is to be used by the myriad living 
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people using a standardized language. It remains composed of “all manner 
of mixed forms” so that it can circulate across national and imperial space, 
making it a hegemony through heterogeneity.*° It is not standardization 
that makes an exchange of difference possible but rather the provisional ac- 
cumulation of motley ways of use that make standardized language usable 
at all. Here Walter Benjamin’s approach to translation proves indispensable. 
In “The Task of the Translator,” Benjamin proposes that the totality of lan- 
guage—a “pure language” in which “one and the same thing is meant”— 
will only ever be realized by humans in the provisional form of proliferating 
ways of meaning that are “not interchangeable.” This is because even a pure 
language is not “an identity of origin” in which language is grounded in 
an essential form for which words are transparent symbols. These ways of 
meaning are the “words, sentences, associations” and “syntax,” and I would 
add figures, that make meaning possible through a historical materiality that 
is irreducible to meaning as essence or form. These aspects of language are 
archives of resilient because transient materiality and provide points of non- 
referential relations between different languages based in this materiality 
of mutual exclusivity rather than sameness of meaning. That is, translation 
is made possible by the presence of foreign words, sentences, associations, 
and syntax in our own language that do not mean what we mean by them 
but supplement and transform a mother tongue over time. The totality of 
human language will only ever be composed of a paradoxical translatabil- 
ity that does not carry meaning as an essence or a form but carries ways of 
meaning as “fragments of a greater language” (261). Thus, translation can 
only ever work toward an expansive fragmentation, generating a totality 
out of the historically specific and “not interchangeable” ways of meaning 
that signal the existence of a greater language through the accumulation of 
what remains foreign in our own mother tongue. Here the use of language 
persists as a vital component of a nonuniversal translation, whereas equiv- 
alence produces poor translations that will not endure the test of time.*! 
Foreignness inheres in the translational relation between parts of language, 
establishing a totality in which even a universal equivalent would not be 
immune from the motley nature of a use value that is always a complex way 


rather than an immediate reference. 
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If, as Benjamin suggests, it is the nonequivalent and useful aspects of 
language that give us insight into the possibility of a historical and materi- 
alist account of translation, what does such an account offer to Marx’s un- 
derstanding of money through translation? What kind of history emerges 
from the sense of a constitutive foreignness at the heart of exchange and of 
nonequivalent uses that are not reducible to historical origins? As I want to 
suggest here, such foreignness requires a rethinking of use as a way rather 
than an object and of subsistence not through base needs but as the trans- 
lation of noncapitalist ways of living to the present. When Marx gives us an 
account of the world of commodity exchange at the beginning of volume 1 
of Capital, he privileges the development of money and of a socially neces- 
sary labor time dictated by the measure of equivalence as the meaning of 
capitalism. But if we take up the challenge of reading capital rhetorically, 
which I have suggested would also be to read it through translation, then 
we would have to begin at the end, or by starting backward, because it is 
there that Marx cues us to the differential and discontinuous preconditions 
of capitalism. It is this messier and more contingent, as well as more violent 
and constitutive, process of dispossession that Marx famously describes as 
“conquest, enslavement, robbery, murder, in short, force” that is the “actual 
history” of capital.** While the meeting of needs is subsumed by exchange 
in Marx’s other historical account, this turn to foreignness as the illogical 
root of exchange likewise turns us to another one, where the translation of 
modes of subsistence becomes the possibility of the commodity form. Here 
ways of life and language are constantly interwoven through the undoing 
and remaking to which life and language are subjected by their transience, 
as well as through the forms of life instituted by capitalism. 

Marx’s analogy between money and language, when considered as 
something other than a narrative of transitions from subsistence ways of 
living to the dialectic of homogeneous labor and universal equivalence, 
potentially discloses a rhetoric of capital accumulation that draws our at- 
tention to scenes of dispossession rather than scenes of development. And 
indeed, Marx does turn to rhetorical language to deconstruct the mythic 
origins of primitive accumulation as propounded by political economists 


such as Adam Smith. Marx takes a famously ironic approach to that myth, 
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in which it was the “riotous living” of the poor and the scrupulous saving 
of the bourgeois that enabled the latter’s accumulation of wealth. Dubbing 
this so-called primitive accumulation, Marx upends this bourgeois nar- 
rative by demonstrating that “conquest, enslavement, robbery, murder, in 
short, force” is the “actual history” of the originary accumulation of capital 
by the bourgeoisie." It is not only Marx who turns to figural language in 
order to understand this history. Rosa Luxemburg, perhaps the most signif- 
icant theorist of dispossession and so-called primitive accumulation, gives 
us an acutely figural formation of dispossession in “The Struggle against the 
Peasant Economy,’ where she tells us that the interaction between capitalist 
and noncapitalist forms of life “cannot be expressed in the form of a precise 
schema,” in contrast to the more abstracting modes under which capitalist 
production can be treated. Instead of the diagrams that can be used to cal- 
culate rates of profit as they fluctuate through the contradictions between 
wages, technology, and price, the necessity of “noncapitalist formations” to 
the formation of capitalism is a necessary deviation in design. In the emer- 
gence ofa world organized toward the production of exchange values rather 
than use values to meet needs, capitalist designs cannot do without noncap- 
italist milieus, as “the movement of each intersects and is intertwined with 
each other at every turn.”** It is this intertwining, according to Luxemburg, 
that creates new markets for commodities and relieves the impending crisis 
of overproduction. 

But it is also the substance of everyday life from which capitalism 
emerges through dispossession, rooting it in an oscillation between an es- 
sential form and a deviating figure. Luxemburg’s use of schema is already 
bound up in that oscillation, rooted as it is in the etymology of Latin schema 
and Greek oxñpa, both form and figure, both the “recognized modes of 
deviating from... ordinary use” and “a plan of action devised in order to 
attain some end.” Dispossession is this material and otherwise historical 
intersection and entwinement, the coincidence of oppositions rather than 
simple contradiction. Luxemburg did not herself pursue the implications 
of this originary disruption at the center of capital accumulation to its 
full extent; she tended to focus instead on the potential effects of global 


dispossession upon the European proletariat.*° Nonetheless, Marx and 
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Luxemburg’s similar turn to the rhetorical suggests that we need figure in 
order to grapple with the necessity of so-called primitive accumulation to 
both the past and present conditions of capitalism. Indeed, the capacity of 
figure to maintain oppositions and combine uncombinables is a striking 
feature of work that takes up radical reconfigurations of capitalist and non- 
capitalist ways of living. For instance, Kalyan Sanyal addresses contexts of 
postcolonial capitalism in order to show that so-called primitive accumu- 
lation “leads to the destruction of the pre-capitalist sectors” and “simulta- 
neously produces a space that necessitates the recreation of those sectors,” 
such that “the complex of capital and non-capital [are] perpetually locked 
in a relation of contradiction and mutuality.”*’ And writing in the context 
of Colombia and Bolivia in the 1970s, Michael Taussig returns us to the re- 
lationship between use value and way, describing dispossession as “a way of 
life losing its life.” Such a figural phrasing ought to indicate that disposses- 
sion is a figural operation that not only cannot be banished to the past but 
also demands attention to how noncapitalist ways of living are translated 
into and alongside capitalist forms of labor. Dispossession is not the his- 
torical rupture of enclosure or the mechanism that converts all historically 
significant labor into standardized form. It is, rather, the knottier entwine- 
ment of our motley and deviating means of subsistence with the process of 
capital accumulation, in a process that dispossesses history of any essential 
binaries or linear movements of past and present. 

The work I take up in this book is chronologically prior to the pro- 
cesses of dispossession and so-called primitive accumulation discussed by 
Sanyal, who addresses the postcolonial nation, and Taussig, who addresses 
a twentieth-century South American context. The Romantic texts and con- 
texts I focus on here instead appear in the period of what Marx called the 
“classic form” of expropriation, in which a mass of workers in England, dis- 
possessed of noncapitalist means of subsistence, were made “free” to sell 
their labor on the market or be forced into the enclosures of the home and 
the workhouse, low-wage piecework, devalued reproductive labor, trans- 
portation and indentured servitude, or the carceral category of vagrancy. 
It might seem odd to return to this “classic form” for the purposes of dis- 


possessing the history of capital accumulation of teleology or self-identity. 
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I do so in part to question how “classic” this form truly is and how well it 
holds up as the origin site of capital is on its way to becoming self-valorizing, 
or self-subsisting, with no outside dependencies. I also do so to return to 
the long-standing associations between needs, affectability, and historical 
origins that continue to persist in the most trenchant arguments for the on- 
going nature of so-called primitive accumulation. Even analyses that are 
grounded in this historically disruptive process tend to reinforce the sense 
that need-based practices are reducible to immediate and meager consump- 
tion without any surplus and to the satisfaction of affectable bodies that are 
vaguely temporally prior to the development of capitalist modes of pro- 
duction. I am interested in undoing such presumptions by attending to the 
always complex and figural grounding of subsistence, in both Romanticism 
and the present. My use of subsistence throughout this book encompasses 
riots, dreams, unpaid and reproductive labor, vagrancy, Obeah practices, 
rural witchcraft, superstition, and finally, heterogeneous sensations and ra- 
cialized need as necessary to the standardized time of capitalism. Such en- 
tanglements in the work of Romantic-era writers make it impossible to read 
subsistence as some simple or originary form of meeting needs. Figure, as 
we know, troubles any easy binaries between inside and outside, sameness 
and difference, through which modernity has often been cast by Marxist 
and deconstructive readers of Romanticism alike. Dispossession, recog- 
nized by many as a constitutive and ongoing process, needs to be read as 
more intimately caught up with those “not interchangeable” ways of living 
that do more than survive as remnants or remain in the present, and which 
also show up in ways of living that appear homogeneous to us unless read 
rhetorically. More than a separation of labor from soil, dispossession names 
the destruction of never simple, always complex ways of use, of which even 
the most standardized and abstract forms of labor are composed—which 
means that they are also inseparable from the global system of capital ac- 
cumulation Marx set out to understand in Capital. I hope that in treating 
dispossession rhetorically we can come away with a constitutively wayward 
sense of that history in which every iteration, relaunching, and instance of 
reproduction is transposed onto the problem of how people maintain them- 
selves from one day to the next in ways that are necessarily and ambiva- 
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lently noncapitalist, and in which the use of force and the violence of social 
hierarchy are always required to eek out surplus value at a global scale. 

Dispossessed of possession, subsistence as ways of living has its effects 
on capitalism too. As Taussig notes, one of these effects is “antagonis[m] to 
the process of commodity formation . . . [and] the political action necessary 
to thwart or transcend it.” But another effect is the essential reorientation 
of how we understand capital to accumulate at all, through the dialectic of 
labor and exchange we saw above with a more imprecise schema. The rheto- 
ric of Romanticism supplements our understanding of capital accumulation 
through the routine figuration of heterogeneous labors and ways of living as 
an articulation of past and present violences. The following chapters pursue 
the historical transformations of reproductive into unproductive labor, of 
subsistence as criminal activity, of the effects of the European witch hunts 
and English vagrancy laws as accumulated differences among dispossessed 
workers, of forms of resistance to slavery and enclosure as primitive and 
backward superstitions, and of racial and climatological variety into the col- 
onized affectability of material bodies. At the same time, I follow rhetoric 
as it expresses the historical significance of subsistence beyond tempo- 
rally successive accumulations. Each chapter of this book presents a spe- 
cific constellation of subsistence in transformation, not strictly through its 
subsumption by substitution but rather as a disavowal of the reliance on 
needs in all their messy and heterogeneous excesses within what we call 
modernity. These chapters seek to hold open subsistence ways of meaning 
and ways of living in order to track a different understanding of the rela- 
tionship between capital accumulation and the everyday from the narrative 
that industrial capitalism gives us. Instead, these texts provide a collection 
of transient ways of life and translational ways of meaning as the combined 
effect of enclosure and survival through it. 

In both the first and last chapters of this book, I take up riots, turning 
to the 1795 riots in England not primarily as instances of disruption but as 
the spectacular expression of the intersection that Luxemburg describes. I 
read the 1795 riots not as the last gasp of what E. P. Thompson calls a moral 
economy of the past as it was making its way into the light of modern politi- 


cal consciousness but as a very contemporary expression of the articulation 
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of surplus and superfluity bound up in subsistence ways of living. Certainly, 
as Edmund Burke’s response made clear, the riots signaled the demand for 
a division between those labors that were productive of surplus and those 
that were “not capable of any equalization,” specifically the labors of women 
and the aged. Burke’s proposal was part of early attempts to divide subsis- 
tence into categories of equivalence and nonequivalence, a division through 
which, it was claimed, wages could be used to meet certain needs while at 
the same time ensuring a natural equilibrium in the labor market through 
the exclusion of unmeasurable needs. As this chapter shows, what Burke 
and others designated as outside the market was the exogenous essence that 
was necessary in order for capital to accumulate—that is, rather than being 
a pure separation, the surplus of need was distributed as unpaid labor or 
criminalized ways of living. Following Marxist feminists, this chapter situ- 
ates both Burke’s and Coleridge’s responses to the riots as indications of the 
extent to which labor performed by women was increasingly erased as labor 
while at the same time new punishments for obtaining subsistence outside 
exchange—for example, in cases of riot or theft—designated newly unpro- 
ductive and criminal populations in the emergence of what Jackie Wang has 
dubbed carceral capitalism. 

Such needs do appear, however fleeting, in Coleridge’s “Letter to Famine” 
(1795). In the letter, appended to a series of lectures Coleridge gave during 
the height of the riots, he apostrophically appeals to Famine to end the crisis 
and, in a distinctly anti-Burkean turn, provide aid to the poor. In apostro- 
phizing Famine, Coleridge holds an incomprehensible relation between sur- 
plus and superfluity in subsistence together, addressing scarcity as a source 
of satisfying needs. An allegory in which excess and lack coincide, this ad- 
dress to Famine provides a “way of meaning” other than syntax or sound, an 
inescapably rhetorical instance in which the maintenance of subsistence in 
modernity flashes. This bizarre address provides an occasion to reflect on 
subsistence as the radical and unmeasurable coincidence of oppositions in- 
stead of needs as a measurable scarcity. While the emergent free-market sen- 
sibility was reconfiguring the equilibrium of what Thompson has famously 
designated the “moral economy” of the food riot into the equilibrium of the 
free market, I argue that apostrophe gives us a better way to understand the 
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historical force of need as necessarily beyond measure.*' Coleridge’s mille- 
narian address to Famine helps us to recall an aspect of the riot that is not 
about the maintenance of an equilibrium but rather about what Luxemburg 
once called the “revolutionary romanticism” of the riot and its rejection of 
such an economy.” In the manner of millenarian radicalism, which was the 
language of the underground, this chapter treats the riots as a site of associ- 
ation between physiological sensation, a temporality of immediacy, and a 
messianic sensibility, making it impossible to recuperate equilibrium as the 
logic of the riot. * At the same time, however, apostrophe enables a more im- 
manent reading of the transformation toward the wage form, one in which 
excess and unmeasurable needs remain crucial to the accumulation of capi- 
tal as well as to the maintenance of noncapitalist modes of life. 

Chapter 2 extends this focus on the unmeasurability of subsistence as 
it takes shape at the intersection of gendered labor and the criminalization 
of vagrancy, and as it gathers an impression of relations of solidarity rooted 
in Moten’s “common differentiation” rather than universality. If Marx in- 
sists that capital accumulates through the standardization of labor, then 
this chapter follows the insights of the Romantic poet Mary Robinson and 
contemporary Marxist feminists and Black studies theorists to consider 
the significance of supposedly unproductive and unmeasured members 
of society that share in a history of differentiation. Mary Robinson’s “The 
Maniac” (1793) holds together various noncapitalist modes of life as they 
are interwoven with the emergence of capitalism through the sensationalist 
memory of a dream. In this poem, different conditions of produced vulner- 
ability are articulated together. The subjects of this poem include an aban- 
doned mother; the spectacular life of a celebrity consort, actress, mother, 
and poet; and a vagrant driven mad by some unknown cause. While some 
have read sympathetic analogy as the meaning of this poem, I turn instead 
to anachronism as a “way of meaning” that both frames the poem and is the 
condition shared by its subjects. The dream frame of the poem sets us in 
what Romantic-era surgeon and body snatcher John Hunter once called the 
“ludicrous anachronisms” of the dream and asks us to read the relationship 
among its subjects in that light. I argue that this dream frame provides a 
memory of the nonlinear and contingent processes through which women’s 
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labor was degraded and became unpaid labor, leaving many women finan- 
cially dependent upon marriage or superexploitative forms of labor. This 
degradation coincided at various points in time, both legally and culturally, 
with the criminalization of vagrancy as a means of subsistence outside the 
wage form. 

I read these “ludicrous anachronisms” conjuncturally, following Angela 
Davis's argument that anachronism is the historical mode of capitalism. 
Stepping outside the supposed distinction between the temporality of 
“mature commodity capitalism” and the subsistence movements that have 
been made into a ghostly and lost presence, Robinson's poem insists on the 
contemporaneity of disrupted and disorderly temporalities. Within those 
other temporalities a present-day intersection and potential antagonism 
emerges between the gendered labor of reproduction and the status of the 
vagrant as unproductive in relation to commodity production. Robinson’s 
poem is not a history, in any traditional sense, of those processes; rather, it 
constitutes a parallel and simultaneous space-time to that of commodity 
capitalism in which the anachronisms of unproductive labor and living take 
heterogeneous forms in the present. “The Maniac” demonstrates a form of 
enclosure in which differences are accumulated and organized rather than 
eliminated or subsumed. Robinson’s poem is a poem of enclosure because 
of its indulgence in anachronism, an excess that allows us to see the con- 
temporaneity of anachronism as well as the ways that so-called primitive 
accumulation renders gender and vagrancy as part of the displaced center 
of capital. Providing a version of what scholar Hilary Beckles describes as 
the “fertile soil of capital accumulation,” Robinson’s poem figures gender 
and vagrancy as transiently unproductive positions that define enclosure 
anew.” At the same time, this intersection retains the configuration of the 
only continuously discontinuous threat to capitalism, which is the failure of 
class to ever occur as a “singular social and historical entity.”® 

Chapter 3 begins with a reflection on Wordsworth’s prefatory note to 
“The Thorn” (1800) and his attempt to distinguish tautology from repeti- 
tion. Critical of its supposed redundancy, Wordsworth presents tautology 
as a form of unfeeling repetition. But etymologically, tautology provides 


the roots for much of Wordsworth’s project, especially those poems with 
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connections to witchcraft. Traceable as a repeated gathering or a collection 
of same-saying, this trope holds together a variety of words, bodies, and 
things in Wordsworth’s poems, as well as in “The Three Graves,” a poem 
begun by Wordsworth and completed by Coleridge. The Romantic poetic 
concern with same-saying as it coincides with the practice of witchcraft also 
crosses the ocean to Jamaica, appearing in Benjamin Moseley’s part med- 
ical treatise, part history of sugar, and part defense of slavery, “Treatise on 
Sugar” (1799). All three of these texts share a concern with the supernatural 
and the scientific together with the extent to which hearsay makes history 
impossible to track. What is associated in hearsay is, I argue, a “sufficiently 
common” way of living that for Moseley appears as manna falling from the 
sky and the hospitality of slaves to mysterious practitioners of Obeah, and 
shows up in Wordsworth and Coleridge as the superstitious effects of re- 
peated and unmeaning sayings. The syncretic nature of Obeah practices in 
Jamaica further helps us to read the persistent images of witchcraft in Word- 
sworth and Coleridge not as residual practices but as yet another expression 
of the contemporary necessity of the superfluity of needs to a colonially 
capitalist present. Crossing and weaving together medical practices, reli- 
gious belief, underground communiqués of slave rebellions, and nonlinear 
images of history, Obeah and witchcraft draw our attention away from his- 
torical narratives of colonial capitalism, in which commodity production is 
at the center, and toward the accumulated manner in which material bodies 
continue to subsist in noncapitalist ways. 

Running through each of these texts is an interest in the tautological 
thingliness of material bodies in their simultaneously dispersed and affec- 
table existence. For Moseley, this takes the form of Obi® objects as well as 
slave’s bodies, which are overly susceptible to the kinds of superstition that 
also take hold in “The Thorn” and “The Three Graves.” For Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, such affectability is a condition of rural inhabitants of England 
as well, marking that kind of primitivized but not yet settled sense of oth- 
erness that Saree Makdisi has located in the process of “making England 
Western.” This global commonality also holds out potential solidarities 
still embedded in an affectability that is associated with ways of living and 
speaking that are “sufficiently common,” that are paradoxically both just 
enough and excessively enough.” 
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Throughout Chapter 3, I treat the commons as a tenuous indistinction 
that was constructed between the transience and redundancy, the surplus 
and superfluity, of subsistence as thingly bodies, and the ways in which rep- 
resentations and criminalizations of witchcraft in England, Jamaica, and 
Africa function as crucial sites of dispossession. Reading the transforma- 
tions of the commons as a tautological repetition allows us to see how the 
gathering of affectable bodies, gendered and raced knowledge, and the non- 
sense of speech are all part of the dispossessed history of a contemporary 
commons. 

In Chapter 4, I return to riots as they leap across centuries and find Ro- 
manticism embedded in the present. Here the Black Audio Film Collec- 
tive’s 1985 film Handsworth Songs provides a way to read the disruptions of 
linear, chronological history of the kind often imputed to the emergence 
of capitalism during the Romantic period. They do not present such dis- 
ruptions as utopian but rather as immanent to capital’s colonial and racial 
formations. Songs is a film in which apostrophic (in)direction is the only 
way to tell the history of the riot. Arguing that its experimental style, which 
plays with collage and montage, is not avant-garde but rather a “straight- 
forward” way of telling history, the BAFC provide images of a capitalism 
that cannot be understood outside so-called primitive accumulation. Such 
a history is not a product of the imposition of progress but a matter of dis- 
continuous accumulations that are the “straightforward” history of capital. 

Handsworth Songs sets the frame for my reading of work by Joseph 
Priestley and Erasmus Darwin, two members of the Lunar Society, a prom- 
inent group of Romantic-era scientists, philosopher-poets, and industrial- 
ists who were all deeply committed to liberal and capitalist development. 
More recently, rereadings of both have located them in a different mate- 
rialist tradition, one concerned with horizontal ontologies. In contrast, 
I focus on their penchant for presenting history as a flash, much in the 
manner of the BAFC’s own presentation of Priestley in Songs: he appears 
for a flash on-screen, in an initial montage that associates him with scenes 
of deindustrialization and diaspora. This momentary location of him in this 
“straightforward” montage prompts my reading of Priestley’s “New Chart 
of History” (1769) against most assessments of it as a sign of the impend- 
ing subsumption of modern history by standardization and homogeneity. 
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Against such readings of the chart, I show how figure functions in the chart, 
allowing as it does a simultaneous coexistence of different spaces and a ra- 
pidity of impression. Following from the work on affectability in Chapter 
3, I show that the modernity of Priestley’s history depends not only on the 
linear time it constructs according to a geographically balanced scale but 
also on the translation of race as coexisting and differentiated space in the 
chart. This figural coincidence maintains spaces and times that are alter- 
native to an industrialized logic as significant to the present, thus opening 
a dialogue between Romantic history and racial capitalism. The figural 
opens out to a way of reading these coinciding spaces and temporalities 
through Denise Ferreira da Silva’s notion of historical and scientific modes 
of racism, in which the former operates through temporal plotting, while 
the latter creates a discourse about empirical bodies.” The coincidence of 
these opposing temporalities and different spaces provides the coordinates 
by which to read the status of subsistence in relation to more recognizable 
features of industrial capitalism. The enclosure of subsistence ways of life 
across the globe becomes contemporaneous, primitive, and racialized 
through such simultaneity. Race here is not the product of essentializing 
sciences but rather of the distribution of noncapitalist modes of life as coin- 
cident with but mythically other to the present. 

It is because those forms of life labeled as subsistence are the target of 
so-called primitive accumulation that it must be presented in such figural 
terms—not because the violence of primitive accumulation destroys an 
ideal form of life that existed before but because capital becomes tangled up 
with the roots of subsistence as it works to enclose them. As we have seen 
in Priestley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Marx above, such a use, rooted 
in subsistence—in the way of life of subsistence—remains in a tenuous re- 
lation to the historical record of development. A “way of life losing its life” 
brings these roots and relations into the present but also enforces the con- 
tinual articulation of rhetoric and subsistence together in a way that should 
change the way in which we, as literary critics, read if we are concerned 
with how language does anything. It is this coincidence between the use of 
language, ways of meaning, and ways of living that constitutes the dispos- 
sessions that are worked and unworked in this book. Through my reading 
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of Romanticism, I hope that Romanticism will be seen as a way of reading 
history as a combination of uncombinables and as a desire to live in that 
history rather than to write it as otherwise and elsewhere. 

Throughout these chapters, I make a case for subsistence that is not 
primarily grounded in social histories or in anthropological terms. Subsis- 
tence here undoes straightforward accounts of history, creating genealogies 
of ways of living that “weave roots endlessly, bending them to send down 
roots among the roots, to pass through the same points again, to redouble 
old adherences, to circulate among their differences, to coil around them- 
selves or to be enveloped in the other.”” In treating subsistence rhetorically, 
I hope to show that while concrete forms of life were and are continuing to 
be destroyed by the accumulation of capital, we must also work to locate, as 
Benjamin suggests, the foreign in our own ways of use and the ways those 
can be seized upon for the purposes of anticapitalist, antiracist labors of 
social reproduction, mutual aid, and ludicrous dreams in the present. This 
proposal is by no means meant to reduce or obscure the extreme violence of 
dispossession as a colonizing, racializing, and destructive process. Rather, 
it is meant to locate a more primary or originary dispossession at the root 
of subsistence, where the ways in which we meet needs have the capacity 
to reorder history because needs and their meeting hold together extrava- 
gance and insufficiency. These are roots of subsistence in which the destruc- 
tion of the commons and riotous ways of everyday reproduction “mix with 
each other in tempestuous measure,” to borrow Percy Shelley’s language 
of materiality, preventing any pure recuperation of ontological privation or 


enclosure of the commons by the past.” 
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CHAPTER 1 


Apostrophe and Riot 


Apostrophic Subsistence 

Since the seventeenth century the conception of the human body as a ma- 
chine has been central to our understanding of the development of capital- 
ism. As Silvia Federici puts it, “The human body and not the steam engine, 
and not the clock, was the first machine developed by capitalism.”’ Some of 
the most significant work on the relevance of the Romantic period to cap- 
italism has made this same case, demonstrating the various ways in which 
bodies came to be newly disciplined and their labors increasingly stan- 
dardized. It is, after all, for this reason that William Blake stands as such 
a formidable and formative poet of the period, for his recognition of the 
social devastations wrought by the making of the human into a uniform and 
clock-managed machine. I do not mean to dismiss this claim, but I am inter- 
ested in what our account of capitalism would look like ifthat machine, and 
its outputs and inputs, became a bit stranger. As Wordsworth’s depiction 
of the unnamed Vagrant who “Stoops her head and shuts her weary eyes; 
/ Or on her fingers counts the distant clock, / Or, to the drowsy crow of 
midnight cock,” suggests, the counting of the clock could still be construed 
as distant, and other ways of measuring the passing from one day to the 


next were still possible, in the Romantic period.’ In this chapter, I pursue a 
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reading of the coincidence of such ways in riots, unmeasured labor, and the 
criminalization and gendering of means of subsistence that were outside 
the wage form. Turning to the surprisingly apostrophic ways in which the 
human machine was understood to meet its needs in sites as distinctive as 
the nursery and the riot, apostrophe will be shown to bea constitutive trope 
both of riotous subsistence and a capitalist system that cannot do without it. 
In contrast to the sometimes binarizing opposition between the mechani- 
cal and the unmeasured body, or the disciplined and the wandering body, 
that derives from an identification of capitalism with industrialization, here 
a consideration of apostrophe allows us to see the ways in which surplus 
populations, carceral infrastructures, and the necessary excessiveness of 
subsistence ways of living coincided in the Romantic period and continue 
to do so today. 

Apostrophe has, to my knowledge, never been associated with the mech- 
anistic tradition, and certainly not with that tradition as a precondition of 
industrial capitalism. Instead, apostrophe has tended to be read as central 
to a Romantic discourse of life and subjectivity that carries over into the 
present, pervading constructions of legal personhood, human rights, and 
lyric poetry. But apostrophe as presented in a rhetorical tradition offers the 
terms through which to read the relation between subsistence and capital- 
ism outside phases of development. Barbara Johnson tells us that apostro- 
phe is a “deviation from convention” in which speech is “both direct and 
indirect, based etymologically on the notion of turning aside, of digressing 
from straight speech, it manipulates the I/Thou structure of address.” Or, 
as Sara Guyer puts it more succinctly, in apostrophe “direct and indirect are 
not merely opposites: they coincide with, rather than exclude, one another.” 
Jonathan Culler has famously described apostrophe as a trope of the “cir- 
cuit or situation of communication itself,” in which the drama of subjects of 
address and their overhearers is staged. Even in this scene, oppositions co- 
incide. The “O” that marks apostrophe is also an embarrassment that “will 
provoke titters,” an unmeaning letter and mark of extreme emotion, and 
the simultaneous launching of and resistance to narrative. As minimalist 
as a lone letter, apostrophe is also an embarrassing surplus of emotion and 
an outburst of the “gross body of life.” This “O” always seems to signal too 
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much and too little at the same time. In contrast to the equilibrium and ho- 
meostasis through which life is often characterized in critiques of Romantic 
organicism, the life of lyric entities capable of addressing one another and 
being addressed as subjects is always produced through a coincidence of 
otherwise oppositions.’ 

But setting the coincidences of apostrophe strictly within a discourse 
of subjects and persons forecloses the possibility that it made its way in 
from elsewhere, smuggled in from a history in which there were no subjects 
to be found. Turning elsewhere, we might find that the configurations of 
excess and minimality, of surplus and superfluity, through which life has 
been thought to be discursively sustained in lyric terms were already woven 
into the means of subsistence of the working and wandering poor of the 
Romantic period. If we attend to the figural ways in which certain forms of 
subsistence were addressed in the Romantic period, we will also find that 
the figural is historically produced through the satisfying of needs and not 
through the formation of subjects. Historically speaking, subsistence ways 
of living were already indexed by the Romantic period as if they were prior 
to the inauguration of history and its civilized subjects. But day-to-day life 
in England, both city and country, would have proved otherwise, as riots, 
theft and pilfering, and the criminalization of such means of subsistence 
produced other, ongoing experiences of subsistence that coincide both 
directly and indirectly with capitalism. And it is from these means that a 
rhetorically informed historical materialism can be gathered, along with a 
rhetoric that is inseparable from ways of living. If, as Marx instructs us, the 
minimal condition of history is subsistence, then history as we approach 
it here is inextricable from the figural relations that afford subsistence, the 
indirections and coincidences that afford reproduction in a quotidian key. 
Such renderings of the historical leave us with conditions of subsistence 
that, as I argue here, accumulate as an excess of the indirection and direct- 
ness of needs, of regulated habits and deviations from convention, and of 
measured and unmeasurable labors that keep material bodies in motion. 
These deviations allow us to read beyond the often presupposed transition 
from mechanism to organicism, and from subsistence ways of living to in- 


dustrialized labor, in order to track a persistent reconfiguration of subsis- 
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tence and our riotous ways of meeting needs in Romanticisms both past 
and present. 

Such ways of meeting needs flourished in 1795, as “the efflorescence of 
a regional consciousness . . . as vivid as that from a hundred years before” 
responded to massive price inflations for provisions and “crop failures, 
unseasonable cold, diminished imports, and dwindling supplies.” As 
E. P. Thompson writes, “Roads were blockaded to prevent export from 
the parish. Wagons were intercepted and unloaded in the towns through 
which they passed. . . . Threats were made to destroy the canals. Ships 
were stormed at the ports.” Coleridge’s 1795 lectures, titled Conciones ad 
Populum, or Addresses to the People, were given amidst such upheaval. But 
Coleridge’s addresses are not only a straightforward appeal to enlightened 
subjects given in the context of the riots. These texts are a rhetorical exper- 
iment in the different modes of subsistence that show up in the intersecting 
discourses of political economy, science, and associationists’ hopes for a 
better future. The lectures try out different combinations of that character- 
istic trait of apostrophic “deviation from convention” and capacity for co- 
incidence, locating the features of apostrophic address as being immanent 
to rather than a stylization of competing means of subsistence in the early 
Romantic period. In the version of the lecture given to a public audience 
in Bristol, Coleridge associates rhetoric and subsistence through the need 
for indirect speech to be used with those most affected by food shortages. 
But in the published version of the lectures, he includes an apostrophe to 
Famine, almost directly contravening the injunction against direct speech 
to famine-inflamed rioters he presents in the body of the lectures. In its 
published form, then, Conciones as a whole articulates material conditions 
through different configurations of apostrophic relations, holding out a 
riotous means of meeting needs outside relations of exchange while also 
articulating them with the dispossessions of unpaid labor and the carceral 
conditions that Peter Linebaugh has called a Romantic thanatocracy.> 

Throughout the “Introductory Address,” which was delivered as part 
of a set of public lectures, Coleridge says that without the minimally as- 
sured barrier of secure reproduction, the poor will fall away from social 


equilibrium and succumb to the impulse of pilfering. A direct response 
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to physiological stimulation, the riots indicate the extent to which “Want” 
makes machines out of men and bars them from the softening conventions 
instilled by domestic association and education. In the “Introductory Ad- 
dress,” Coleridge makes an appeal for strategic indirection to those with- 
out adequate means of reproduction, because those who “live from Hand 
to Mouth, will most frequently become improvident.” “Possessing no stock 
of happiness,” he writes, “[the poor] eagerly seize the gratifications of the 
moment, and snatch the froth from the wave as it passes by them. Nor is 
the desolate state of their families a restraining motive, unsoftened as they 
are by education, and benumbed into selfishness by the torpedo touch of ex- 
treme Want.” Troped as riotous machines, the oppressed grasp at super- 
fluous things in instances that indicate their own status as appendages to 
an otherwise softened and sensible social body. In response to such hyper- 
stimulation, Coleridge suggests that “we... should plead for the Oppressed, 
not to them.” The mechanical movements of the poor turn them into ob- 
jects of rhetorical indirection. In contrast to “men” who have “encouraged 
the sympathetic passions till they have become irresistible habits,” “the 
Oppressed,” “whom Plenty has not softened,” do not have “minds suscep- 
tible of reason” and thus cannot sustain the excitation of a rhetoric that is 
not mediated by sympathetic habit.* Coleridge’s address here participates 
in what Ian Balfour has described in Coleridge’s better-known Statesman’s 
Manual as “enforc[ing] a regime of hierarchy and exclusion” by virtue of a 
politics constructed “as a matter of truth (rather than power or justice).”” 
Turning the oppressed into indirect objects of address—spoken of rather 
than spoken directly to—these mechanistic entities become as superfluous 
to this scene as the froth they seize for satisfaction. “The Oppressed” cannot 
be addressed directly because direct address would have the same effects as 
the stimulation of Famine, enticing them to snatch only more insubstantial 
satisfactions. But in this case, bodies are not simply troped as machines; 
rather, figures of speech are also mechanized, becoming subject to the 
same economy of lack as material bodies and acting as a stimulating force 
akin to hunger. Direct speech is yet another species of that stimulation that 
the famed Enlightenment mechanist Julien Offray de La Mettrie worried 


would turn mechanically regulated men into devouring machines. In this 
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distribution of rhetorical relations, “the Oppressed” are positioned as su- 
perfluous entities of address because they are most immediately stimulated 
by it. Thus, this troping is no mere mystification; it attests to language as a 
material force subject to the fluctuations of subsistence. Like a human body, 
figures of address can also be reduced to the stimulations of subsistence.’° 
What E. P. Thompson famously once satirized as “rebellions of the belly” 
can just as easily be sparked by mouths, in “O”s that are uttered by the force 
of the oppressed. 

Rhetoric and material bodies get stuck in the space of apostro- 
phe, living—subsisting—in the immediacy of surplus and superfluity. 
Coleridge’s admonition of those who would speak directly to the poor, 
rather than for them, thus directly links the rhetorical with economies of 
subsistence, warehousing speech in times of scarcity. Ifin these times “men” 
become machines, “living Hand to Mouth,” then so too do figures of speech 
become entangled with the force of need, withheld from speech to prevent 
rampant pilfering. Laying the groundwork for a later social-historical con- 
sensus, the very same at which Thompson took aim in the “The Moral Econ- 
omy of the English Crowd in the Eighteenth Century,” Coleridge finds the 
cause of riots to be the immediate and unthinking reactions that link fig- 
ures of speech and subsistence. Such subjugations of bodies and language 
to avulgar economism of stimulation and reaction turn both into a precari- 
ous coincidence of lack and surplus. The surplus force of direct speech only 
amplifies the needs of the poor, already stimulated by want; and inflamed 
by oppressive want, the poor react excessively, seizing whatever pleasures 
are passing them by. Coleridge’s “Address” here seizes on the etymological 
roots of riot, as referring both to luxurious enjoyment and to dissipation, to 
extravagant revelry and to wasting away, but it can only see in such figural 
holding together a matter of scarcity. 

The rhetorical indirections meant to keep the oppressed from further 
stimulation were no tropological flourishes atop an economic base, how- 
ever. The developmental effects of indirection were drawn from David 
Hartley, along with the aims of habituation and utopian associations it was 
meant to produce. In Hartley’s theory of association, direct seizures and 


superfluous wants provide the originating impetus for a materialist econ- 
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omy of reciprocal relations. This theory presented the immediacy of needs 
as a stimulus response that, over time, became superfluous to actions regu- 
lated by social and environmental interactions. When Coleridge addresses 
“the Oppressed” and the immediacy of their needs indirectly, he does so 
with the sensibility that such needs are originary but superfluous and that 
they occur as deviations of, as indirections from, the development of har- 
monious social interactions. He draws this sensibility from Hartley’s Ob- 
servations on Man (1749), in which Hartley depicts the movement from a 
purely mechanistic to a socially habituated subject through the allegory of 
a child learning to express his desires, much in the manner of the poor’s 
frothing seizures. Hartley writes that, in the first instance, “the fingers of 
a young child bend upon almost every impression which is made upon the 
palm of the hand, thus performing the action of grasping, in the original au- 
tomatic manner. After a sufficient repetition of the motions which concur 
in this action, their ideas are associated strongly with other ideas, the most 
common of which, I suppose, are those excited by a favorite play-thing 
which the child uses to grasp, and hold in his hand.” 

Here Hartley presents us with an initial form of automated seizure in an 
infantile state of nature. Far from a harmoniously self-regulating operation, 
the bending ofa child’s hand is a mechanistic response to external stimuli. 
But the relation between mechanism and motion mutates over time and 
in response to “a sufficient repetition of the motions” in which an object 
impresses the hand. The response reaction begins to change, as the child 
accumulates a variety of sensations that occur at the same time—sound, 
sight, memory—and over time. Through repetition that cause is replaced 
by an economy of associations, turning the effect of reaction into the cause 
of will. The direct sensation of impression is replaced by the association of 


conditions in which it first occurred: 


By pursuing the same method of reasoning, we may see how, after a sufh- 
cient repetition of the proper associations, the sound of the words grasp, 
take, hold, &c. the sight of the nurse’s hand in a state of contraction, the 
idea of the hand, and particularly of the child’s own hand, in that state, and 


innumerable other associated motions, i.e. sensations, ideas, and motions, 
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will put the child upon grasping, till, at last, that idea, or state of mind 


which we may call the will to grasp, is generated.” 


This association inverts stimulation from an external to an internal force; it 
replaces an object with its absence, touch with sight, the child’s hand with 
a memory of a multitude of hands. The grasp of direct need is replaced by 
the indirection of will and the complex associations that generate it. It is 
here that superfluous want develops into regulated need, not by virtue of 
the object of desire but by virtue of the way it is obtained. But the instance 
of will passes away, too, as a different mode of repetition emerges. This is the 
formation of what Coleridge calls habit, and which Hartley describes in the 
following way: “[The child] comes, at last, to obtain a sufficient connexion 
with so many diminutive sensations, ideas, and motions, as to follow them in 
the same manner as originally automatic actions ... and consequently to be au- 
tomatic secondarily.” What was mechanistic becomes economically equili- 
brating, as secondary automation transforms sensational causality from an 
immediate grasp into a harmonious system of associations. It transforms 
mechanical repetition into economic associations and immediate reaction 
into a series of reciprocal interactions, of “worlds harmoniously moving to 
minds, and minds to worlds.” 

Key to this chiasmic transformation is the separation—through tempo- 
ral sequencing—of direct need and the indirection of habituated stimula- 
tion. In Hartley’s schema, desires that are met in this secondary, diminutive 
fashion take leave from their originary form. This transformation carries 
over to Coleridge’s address as well, where he figures direct satisfaction as a 
deviation from habit to which the best response is indirect speech to a sec- 
ondarily automated audience. Coupled with Coleridge’s understanding of 
rioters as grasping at froth, Hartley’s allegory of associationism provides 
the backdrop against which the riots could be situated as a deviation in the 
indirections of social harmony. Such figural arrangements were the empir- 
ical foundation for socially regulated subsistence. The material association 
that bodies developed over time had everything to do with the rhetorical 
configuration of deviation and the forms, dispositions, and postures that 
bodies took in relation to others involved in the second form of meeting 
needs. Here bodies became subjects through a certain passage from direct 
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need to indirect habits, in a passage from the immediate grasps of want to 
the equilibrium created by interactions of the kind that Coleridge refers to 
as the softening effects of education and domestic association. Figures of 
address were woven into the fabric of material relations and into the econ- 
omy of how such relations were reproduced over time. Thus, our social 
means of subsistence are not economic in a purely reductive sense. Rather, 
subsistence is a figural operation even in this account of automation, a 
passage from direct sensation to indirect motions. Needs are met through 
a social semiotics in which indirections—diminished sensations, mem- 
ories, frequent repetition, the sounds of words—substitute for and defer 
immediate grasps of desire. Their rhetorical positioning is not limited 
to Coleridge’s immediate address but are inseparable from the arrange- 
ment of material conditions and the articulation of needs as they are met 
through progressive indirection. Subjects here emerge from the noncoin- 
cidence of direct and indirect, through a series of successful substitutions 
that ensure the chiasmic relation of minds moving with the harmonious 
world and vice versa. 

Coleridge’s appeal for indirection to those riotous children “liv[ing ] 
Hand to Mouth” in the case of the riots is no simple analogy. It is grounded 
in the rhetorical relations of material bodies, the figural arrangement of 
needs and their fulfillment understood as the progressive movement from 
riotous stimulation to secondary automation. Coleridge’s rhetorical indi- 
rection is embedded in the material relations of sensation, time, repetition, 
habit, and relational equilibrium, and derives from a materialist account of 
the directness of needs and the indirections through which they are met. 
Unlike the secondarily automated hand of the child, the grasp of the poor 
remains stuck in, seized by, the static condition of mechanical reaction, un- 
gratified by repetitive satisfaction that leads to habit. Such seizure is an im- 
balance in an economic subsistence, caught in that messier coincidence of 
direct needs and deviations from convention or habit. Immediate needs, as 
Coleridge has it, are outside an ideal equilibrium of secondary automation, 
and those possessed by them cannot help but react arbitrarily, grasping 
for gratification, moments, froth, or playthings." Figured in this mecha- 
nistic manner, direct material needs become a deviation from within the 


movement toward an economic indirection of habit. 
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The associationist development posited by Hartley and put into play 
by Coleridge puts Romantic materialism into dialogue with Malthusian 
castings of the poor, as well as with Marx’s later critique of it. For Malthus, 
the poor were always surplus in a superfluous sense, exemplary of the ways 
in which populations could be necessarily and unnecessarily excessive at 
the same time.'® Famously, Marx intervenes into Malthus’s construction of 
surplus populations in order to show that they are not the necessary effect 
of a natural cycle of abundant labor and agricultural scarcity but rather 
the “lever” of capital accumulation.” In contrast to the Malthusian line 
in which surplus populations are an expression of natural scarcity, Marx 
shows that the populations that fall in and out of or that never enter into 
the paid workforce are actually the historically produced condition of 
possibility for capitalist profits. To be sure, the accumulation of wealth in 
a capitalist mode could not have functioned without the coincidence of 
the surplus and superfluous population that Marx figures as the “lever” 
that ensures that a mass of potential workers are always on hand during 
technological “leaps.” And while Marx tends to figure the effects of capital 
accumulation in chiasmic polarities, with “an accumulation of misery... 
corresponding to the accumulation of wealth,” I want to suggest that it 
is also the apostrophic coincidence of subsistence as it is met simultane- 
ously through the indirection of the wage and in ways that remain outside 
its measured means that makes accumulation possible." The coincidence, 
and not the opposition, of these different means gives new meaning to 
Marx’s sense that within capitalism the worker becomes “an appendage 
of a machine.” More akin to Hartley’s conception of the mechanical ex- 
pression of need, workers in their surplus form are both foundational and 
superfluous, balancing both sides of a noneconomic relationship. At the 
level of the social, the “lever” of surplus population is a direct indirection, 
in which the mediation of waged reproduction and needs met otherwise 
have to be in play at the same time.” 

Coleridge’s indirect speech—which automates the bodies of the 
poor while simultaneously turning figuration into a subsistence-style 
stimulation—thus accurately, if ironically, figures the actual unfolding of 


subsistence within the machinations of capital accumulation in the Ro- 
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mantic period. Not a matter of mechanization in a reductive, or even literal, 
sense, this figuration works like a “lever,” as the coincidence of being on 
both sides at once, simultaneously existing as lack and surplus for capital. 
Drawing heavily from Hartley’s mechanistic materialism, these appeals do 
not straightforwardly attest to the mechanization of the human body for 
the purposes of labor. They introduce the necessity of the direct indirec- 
tions of apostrophe to the mechanisms of capital accumulation. The super- 
fluity of needs is at the center and to the side, both cause and (mechanistic) 
effect, of the conditions for such accumulation.” The maintenance of sub- 
jects developed through proper indirection is inseparable from the con- 
tinuation of subsistence in a direct mode for surplus populations, which 
continued to play a central role in the conditions of the accumulation of 
capital. 

Like Coleridge, Edmund Burke argued during the riots that “the cry of 
the people .. . ought, in fact, to be the least attended to upon this subject; 
for citizens are in a state of utter ignorance of the means by which they are 
to be fed.””” Deeply wedded to Smithian and Malthusian economics, Burke 
argues for a separation between those needs that can be met through ex- 
change and equivalents and the exclusion from the market of those that 
cannot, but in so doing he cannot help but hint at a fact that even Adam 
Smith and David Ricardo understood: that needs are not measurable and 
that meeting them entails deviations from the convention of the wage. It 
is the unavoidable acknowledgment of this coincidence of what cannot be 
measured with what bears equivalence that opens us up to struggles over 
subsistence that are not reducible to economically distributed forms. 


Indirect Reproduction in Burke and Coleridge 

Without conflating Coleridge and Burke’s attitudes toward the 1795 riots, 
what is significant here is the way in which their understanding of the riots 
as a direct expression of need is met with a sense that needs should be met 
through a self-regulating equilibrium; otherwise, satisfactions turn into 
dangerous grasps on the margins of economic relations.” Both Coleridge 
and Burke address the immediate seizures of “Want” through rhetorical 


indirection. When not delivered by the self-regulating price of labor, ac- 
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cording to Burke, or directed through sympathetically habituated sub- 
jects, according to Coleridge, the subsistence of the working poor turns 
into spontaneous direct action. These depictions, while distinct in their 
principles, both render subsistence obtained outside the equivalence of 
price or the equilibrium of the social as superfluous—in excess and nec- 
essarily unnecessary. The direct needs of the working class are, in this 
sense, met through a circuitous deviation from the automatic operations 
that otherwise supply demand. Exited from the process in which survival 
is sustained by reasoned exchange, nonequilibrating forms of subsistence 
become mechanistic parts and superfluous extremities on the periphery of 
animating circulation. 

As Joshua Clover has recently reminded us, riots are a struggle over 
the direct means of reproduction. In contrast to the strike, which Clover 
understands as a struggle over the indirect means of subsistence that 
are wages, riots are a struggle over commodities. If for Thompson the 
eighteenth-century food riot was a way of “setting the price” of commodi- 
ties in an inherently anticapitalist manner, then for Clover the riot is, more 
generally, a struggle over reproduction outside what waged labor could 
ever provide in asystem so dependent on that “lever” of the surplus popula- 
tion. It is a circumvention of the indirection of the wage and a contestation 
over the status of those positioned as economically superfluous by their 
lack of access to it. From this perspective, the riot is a direct action that 
seizes the items most necessary to subsistence and enacted by those who 
are presumed to be the most supplemental to the capitalist labor market. 
The riot suspends the measure of needs by the supposed equivalence of the 
wage and instead opens subsistence up to the coincidence of necessity and 
superfluity, of what is enough and what is beyond measure. In this sense, 
we can see that the riot is not a response to overstimulation or the meager 
directness of need. It is an expression of the constitutively direct indirec- 
tion of needs and of the ways in which they are necessarily met through 
deviation. In the riot, necessities are met by “not taking the straight or 
nearest course in view; not going straight to the point,” and ona way, path, 
or course,” that is “crooked, devious.””* The riot is an alternative construc- 


tion of the direct indirection of the meeting of needs, one that contests any 
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proper separation between direct needs and their satisfaction through the 
indirection of the wage.” 

These scenes of struggle over subsistence cross back over into the rhe- 
torical scene set by Coleridge, expressing the material relations of social 
reproduction as they are organized—spatially and temporally—in the 
terms of direct and indirect relations. That is, the riot highlights the ways 
in which needs can be met directly through deviations from the conven- 
tion of the market rather than as affirmations of it. Rendered as rhetori- 
cally indirect because it is a direct seizure, the disorderly and disorganizing 
grasp of the riot is situated as a deviation from the means by which sub- 
sistence might otherwise be ensured economically. For this reason I want 
to stay with Coleridge’s figuration of the oppressed as deviating from the 
conventional means of subsistence in their frenzied froth-grabbing. Much 
in the manner that apostrophe creates an indistinction between subjects 
and objects, Coleridge’s looking away from the oppressed leaves them at 
the periphery of his vocal field, like a phenomenophiliac specter of satiety.” 
Rather than reading such deviations as mystifications of previously estab- 
lished convention, I am interested in Coleridge’s association of a certain 
mode of subsistence—namely the riot—with an extreme instance of direct 
indirection. 

When published, Conciones was accompanied by an address to that 
stimulus of seizure, famine, titled “A Letter from Liberty to Her Dear 
Friend Famine,” which prefaced the “Introductory Address.””’ In publish- 
ing the “Letter to Famine” prior to the “Introductory Address,” Coleridge 
introduced a meditation on secondary automation in the context of scar- 
city with an apostrophic association between indirection and immediate 
need. Ina distinctly anti-Burkean mode, Coleridge’s Liberty appeals to that 
overstimulating source of deviation, Famine, asking her to bring about her 
own demise by ending the grain crisis. After repeated appeals by Religion, 
Prudence, and Conscience addressed to the “Majesty,” Liberty realizes that 
each is a “perfect ventriloquist who could throw her voice into any place 
she liked.” Liberty next turns away from those masters of indirection and 
instead apostrophizes Famine. The letter ends with a closing apostrophe: 


“O Famine, most eloquent Goddess! Plead my cause. I meantime will pray 
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fervently that Heaven may unseal the ears of its viceregents, so that they 
may listen to your first pleadings, while yet your voice is faint and distant, 
and your counsels peaceable.””* 

The letter shifts the figural arrangement of subsistence that later arrives 
in the “Introductory Address.” Restyling “the Oppressed” as the allegorical 
“Famine,” Coleridge pleads to Famine to intervene directly—to speak di- 
rectly to—the state. Here he rhetorically indulges the coincidence of direct 
and indirect in the form of needs and of speech, establishing an economy 
in which needs are not a matter of direct satisfaction but are caught in an 
economy of unmeasured indirection, in which the surplus and superflu- 
ity of needs coincide. The “torpedo touch of Want” is met in this instance 
not by the equilibrium of habit that renders such need as superfluous but 
through an apostrophic deviation from convention in which surplus and 
lack coincide. In contrast to the distribution of direct and indirect that we 
saw above, the apostrophic arrangement of Coleridge’s letter embraces the 
indivisibility of the surplus and the superfluous, of satisfaction and froth. 
This apostrophe directly contravenes Burke’s Malthusian convention, ap- 
pealing to an allegorized version of that overstimulating source of “rebel- 
lions of the belly.”” Ifapostrophe creates direct relations through deviation, 
through a split between the “by” and the “to,” then Coleridge’s address to 
the riot(er)s makes it impossible to sever the connection between excessive 
need and its deviating satisfaction. The separation between the direct and 
indirect collapses here, with an articulation of subsistence as their insepa- 
rability. Such subsistence is not measured by a progressive equilibrium but 
by a radical coincidence between surplus and lack figured here as Famine. 

Elsewhere this coincidence can also be found in the London under- 
ground, in the debate clubs hosted by Robert Wedderburn that become a 
refuge for so many, including his predecessor Thomas Spence, who made 
his way circulating trade coins (without the value imputed to universal 
equivalence), homemade liquor, and incendiary declarations to dispossess 
the wealthy; in the washerwomen who would take time to write defenses of 
their free time, their labor, and their poetry; in the middle-class runaways 
making not much ofa living writing letters and the sex workers and working 


poor who would become sources of their imaginative surplus; and in the 
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“rushing multitudes” who would pour flour gleaned from riots into water- 
ways, burn Newgate, and fill the pages of Dickens with fascinated abjection 
in his depictions of Romantic riots in Barnaby Rudge. 

Strangely enough, in its own way, Burke also attests to the coexistence 
of equalized and nonequalized labors of meeting needs in his “Thoughts 
and Details on Scarcity.” Such labors are, in his own telling, the labors of a 
different kind of repetition from the ones Hartley describes, although they 
also occur alongside that development of self-regulating habit. In his memo- 
randa Burke distinguishes between the labors of those “who are able to per- 
form the full work of a man” and the labors of those “who are able to work, 
but not the complete task of a day-laborer.” The second group includes men 
after the age of fifty, who are “every year more sensible to the period of debil- 
ity and decrepitude,” and “women, whose employment on husbandry is but 
occasional, and who differ more in effective labor one from another than 
men do, on account of gestation, nursing, and domestic management.” 
The distinction Burke makes here is between those whose labor is regulated 
by equivalence (wages) and those whose labor is too “occasional” and cha- 


otic to fit within the measures of supply and demand: 


This inferior classification is introduced to shew, that laws . . . never can 
provide the just proportions between earning and salary on the one hand, 
and nutriment on the other: whereas interest, habit and the tacit conven- 
tion, that arise from a thousand nameless circumstances, produce a tact 
that regulates without difficulty, what laws and magistrates cannot regu- 
late at all. The first class of labour wants nothing to equalize it; it equalizes 


itself. The second [is] not capable of any equalization.’ 


For Burke, this second class oflaborers, “not capable of any equalization,” 
exists as a deviation from the convention of equivalence, while remaining, 
separately, as labor. Such labor is partial, unmeasurable, and occasional, 
and outside the motions of disciplined habit. Its classification is based on 
an equivalence in relation to which all kinds of things—gestation, nursing, 
social reproduction—fall outside. But as Coleridge’s apostrophe helps us to 


understand, such labors do not so much fall outside what can be measured 
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as they coincide with it. They occur alongside yet at the same time without 
being reducible to the convention of equivalence.” They are the lack and 
surplus, the superfluous and the excess that coincide with a commodified 
labor that for Burke can only be regulated by the invisible hand of habit and 
convention. In this sense, such kinds of labor are constituted in a separation 
through equivalence and through an association that, again, figures them as 
unmeasurable, in contrast to indirectly measured waged labor. Subsistence 
always involves an unmeasurable set of relations through which needs are 
met, beyond the reductive classification of what Burke terms “nutriment,” 
in excess of equalization. It is disorderly in regard to the time of the working 
day and the habit and convention of market-based price setting. 

The embarrassment of Coleridge’s apostrophic gestures is not contain- 
able by the continually blinded insights generated by economies of equiva- 
lence; these gestures indicate a different kind of economic embarrassment. 
Embarrassing in the sense of “an (overwhelming or encumbering) excess 
or abundance of riches [and] resources,” apostrophe rewrites the Malthu- 
sian sense of subsistence not as “a bare or minimum level of existence” but 
as the excessive and nonequivalent direct indirections of survival. When 
Coleridge addresses Famine, these relations are reorganized not through 
the progressive divisions made by Burke and Hartley but through the in- 
separability that characterizes apostrophe. The indirection of this moment 
is not a mark of superfluity in separation but of a deviation in which su- 
perfluity and surplus, of unmeasurable labors and daily subsistence, can 
coincide without the separation of equivalence. Coleridge’s apostrophe 
here presupposes a different economy of subsistence, in which conventions 
are set by constant deviations from measure and the meeting of wants and 
needs requires labors without measure and relations of nonequivalence. 
Apostrophe makes it possible to center direct indirection as its own mode 
of reproduction rather than understanding it as superfluous to subsistence 
and direct demands for survival. 

Such obstructions are historically accurate: after all, subsistence as 
measured by exchange was hard to establish, since, contrary to classical 
political economics, subsistence-style production was actually good at 
meeting needs. Indeed, “dependence was often forced not because pro- 
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duction of subsistence goods in household agriculture was inadequate, but 
precisely because it was adequate. If households were independent of the 
labour market, the laboring population—once it produced what it needed 
for consumption for exchange in order to pay rent—would choose leisure 
instead of more production.”** Subsistence, understood as that mode of life 
which provides enough to repeat it again the next day, is an economy that 
constricts the measure of exchange in favor of unmeasured time. But it is 
precisely for this reason that it takes an apostrophic form in relation to an 
exchange economy, operating simultaneously as a source of maintenance 
outside measure and being treated as a cost or lack within the sphere of pro- 
ductive labor that always demands measured surplus. 

Instead ofa seizure of goods for that most quotidian need—reproduction 
for the day—this figuration of the riots gives way to a transient economy over 
which it is the arrangement of an always indirect nature of subsistence that 
is contested. Apostrophe thus marks a distinction from Burke’s and even 
Thompson’s understandings of the riots, which, while opposed on all other 
terms, refer us to convention as a matter of measure, either of the feudal past 
or the free market economy. From Thompson's perspective, food riots were 
a return to, not a deviation from, a conventional sensibility that was non- 
capitalist and antiprofiteering, and supported by the memory of common 
law.** But the 1795 riots as I have read them show an apostrophic arrange- 
ment of subsistence, in which superfluity and surplus coincide. Here, the 
inseparability of what is in excess and what is necessary is what is contested 
in the riot. To this extent, struggles over that reproduction from one day to 
the next cannot be about the direct “stuff” of mere subsistence. Rather, they 
are contestations over the figural arrangement of subsistence, the minimal 
and the maximal conditions of passing from one day to the next. Apostro- 
phe fuses, or renders coincident, the measured proportion of the working 
day with what Kristin Ross has called the communal luxury of address as 
it declares “an understanding of the present, in its unfolding, as historical, 
as changing.” Eighteenth-century and Romantic-period poetry is full of 
such figural subsistence, and the practices of subsistence alive in them are 
full of poetry: the “chattering” of women between breaks in labor against 


which Stephen Duck railed, the songs and dances that erupted around the 
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Albion Mills as it burned in 1791, the unaccounted counter—clock time of 
Wordsworth’s Vagrant and the “recessive action” of his poetry more gen- 
erally, and the inexplicable coincidence of the “maddest people” of the 
Gordon Riots with a knowledgeable crowd that “broke open the doors” of 
Newgate Prison “as if they had all their lives been acquainted with the intri- 
cacies of the place to let the confined escape” before burning “the strongest 
and most durable prison in England... in the space of a few hours. The list 
could go on, immeasurably. The figures that we often consider constitutive 
of Romantic rhetoric are themselves images of the economic arrangements 
of subsistence, in which the meeting of needs operates through deviation 
and indirection, what Saidiya Hartman has recently called the “social poie- 
sis” and “art of survival” of that “activity required to reproduce and sustain 
life,” rather than any measured or direct manner.’ 

This figural nature of the subsistence that we find in the riot presents 
a different historical understanding of the rhetorical than Amanda Jo 
Goldstein has recently described as a “materiality . . . marked [sic] by the 
tendency to trope.” While materiality is marked by the tendency to trope, 
the form of that trope is conditioned by the historicity of subsistence. The 
relations of giving and taking form, of reciprocity and interdependence, 
that ontological readings impute to figure need to be supplemented with 
figure’s inseparability from the conditions of reproduction, which are, in 
Marx's figural language, “concrete because of the concentration of many de- 
terminations” in a particular conjuncture.” While materialist conceptions 
of irreducibly relational reproduction are inextricable from the rhetorical, 
the rhetorical is also deeply enmeshed in the material conditions of subsis- 
tence. As shown above, such rhetorical materiality shares its conditions of 
existence with historical modes of reproduction. But these historical modes 
are not direct, nor are they reducible to the economic directly, or at least 
not in the traditional Marxist sense of historical modes of production. The 
ontology of “worlds moving to minds, and minds to worlds” that we saw in 
Hartley was formed in the conditions of contestation over the figural nature 
of subsistence and the organization of its vital indirections. Never purely a 
logic of the commodity, such struggles had to do with the distribution of 


the indirections of unmeasured labor, free time, nonequivalent objects, and 
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“social poiesis,” as superfluous, together with the figural sensibility around 


such excess. 


Erasmus Darwin’s Articulation of Reproduction 

Thus far we have been following a more well-known affiliation between 
mechanistic associationism, which Coleridge would later vehemently 
reject, and the physiological, psychological, and social developmentalism 
it assisted in cultivating. But as our inquiry into Coleridge and Hartley 
also suggests, such a mechanism was never so straightforward. Rather, it 
involved a negotiation with a rhetoric of indirection, bringing it closer to an 
apostrophic economy where clear divisions between what is necessary and 
what is excessive, what is harmonious and what is superfluous, break down. 
With this apostrophic “aneconomy” in mind, we turn to another site where 
its coincidences become further involved with the material conditions of 
the production of Romantic science and articulated with what critical race 
scholar Jackie Wang has recently dubbed “carceral capitalism.”** Here the 
stakes of considering the riot as a way of subsistence and as the coincidence 
of a necessary superfluity in the meeting of needs, come into view more 
fully as the immanent domain of capital accumulation outside the confines 
of sites of labor. 

With this sense of subsistence, let us turn away from Coleridge’s address 
in the Bristol Corn Market and to an anatomy theater in Lichfield. More 
than thirty years before the 1795 food riots and four years before an earlier 
wave broke out in 1766, the following announcement was published in the 
Aris Gazette: 


October 23rd 1762—The body of the Malefactor, who is ordered to be exe- 
cuted at Lichfield on Monday the asth instant, will be afterwards conveyed 
to the house of Dr. Darwin, who will begin a Course of Anatomical lec- 
tures, at Four o'clock on Tuesday evening, and continue them every Day 
as long as the Body can be preserved, and shall be glad to be favoured with 
the Company of any who profess Medicine or Surgery, or whom the Love 


of Science may induce.” 
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This immediate conveyance of “the body of the Malefactor” from the gal- 
lows to the home, coupled with the movement from an execution by the law 
to an address to lovers of science, provokes an unsettling material site of 
extraction for Erasmus Darwin’s otherwise fluidly figural theories of living 
bodies. Far afield from recent readings of his Love of Plants, this announce- 
ment to lovers of science entangles such theories with the well-documented 
savagery of capital punishment in the eighteenth century.*° As Peter Line- 
baugh and Jordy Rosenberg have shown, dissections of the kind that pushed 
anatomical and physiological knowledge “forward” in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were made possible by the long-term fallout from enclosure and the 
legal structures that were put in place to protect property from those who 
could not turn even their labor into a commodity.“ Without the ability to 
do this, the dispossessed turned to theft, vagrancy, and other crimes that 
often led them to the gallows. It was in their deaths that such dispossessed 
bodies became productive. As Rosenberg documents, Bernard Mandeville 
argued in favor of harvesting anatomical knowledge from these otherwise 
unproductive bodies.” “The body of the Malefactor” that arrived at Dar- 
win’s home on October 23 was an example of the prison-to-physician pipe- 
line that subsequently developed. Already separated out from the sphere 
of equivalence in which labor counted as a commodity, this “Malefector” 
came to “count” as a source of epistemological value by virtue of disposses- 
sions of subsistence. 

Physicians’ access to cadavers for dissection was limited, but it was more 
heavily supplied in the late eighteenth century owing to what Linebaugh 
argues was the conversion in the late eighteenth century of waste products 
into property. He accounts for the excessive use of capital punishment in 
London, at least in part, as a result of the recategorization of waste into 
commodities, a transformation that made a means of subsistence outside 
equivalence into a capital crime. What had previously been considered a 
customary right to the excess materials of production, free to take home, 
became criminalized as theft. Such “perquisites,” the nonagricultural ver- 
sion of gleaning, reduced the reliance on the commodified form of wages, 
thus freeing up time and enabling limited autonomy from labor.* Such prac- 


tices, much like Thompson’s conception of the riot as a setting of the price of 
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commodities, worked to preserve some plasticity and dynamism within the 
overall economy of subsistence, allowing an outlet from its subsumption by 
exchange value. But decades of the Bloody Laws, which between 1660 and 
1815 made threats to or expropriations of private property such as theft pun- 
ishable by death, and shifts in the vagrancy laws made such practices, along 
with access to free time away from labor, punishable by death or transpor- 
tation.** This was, effectively, a transfer of superfluous excess into a lack 
in terms of workers’ access to a noncommodified means of reproduction. 
What had been considered waste became a means of increasing the surplus 
labor of workers in yet another instance of the reorganization of noncapital- 
ist means of subsistence as superfluous to the market. In another reweaving 
of the relations of direct and indirect in the economy of subsistence, the 
criminalization of such “theft” meant that another direct way of meeting 
needs outside an exchange economy, through waste products, was shifted 
into a form of deviance. 

This history of deathly hierarchy and exclusions in which bodies were 
separated on the basis of their subsistence within or outside relations of 
equivalence filters ambivalently into the radically non-Cartesian and ma- 
terialist theory of life for which Darwin is well known. In his most famous 
scientific treatise, Zoonomia, Darwin theorized an interdependent ontology 
of animated beings, leading him to declare that “the whole of nature” was 
a sensorium patterned like congeries, “a collection of things merely massed 
or heaped together,” in which relations between the vegetable and animal 
worlds were formed like “the branches of coralline.” Darwin argued that 
“the whole of nature may be supposed to consist of two essences of sub- 
stances . . . motion, considered as a cause, immediately precedes every 
effect; and, considered as an effect, it immediately succeeds every cause.” 
Along with other members of the Lunar Society, in particular Joseph Priest- 
ley (the subject of Chapter 4), Darwin was part of a significant shift in Brit- 
ish empiricism through which such essential substances became contingent 
and open to change. Such empiricism, predicated on the fundamental in- 
ability to directly access the structures underlying phenomena, went so far 
as to upend hierarchical distinctions between essential structures and phe- 


nomena. Darwin’s extension of Hartley’s materialism is a forerunner to the 
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kinds of Simmelian science that suspended binaries between nature and 
culture, rendering them instead into an interactively determining relation- 
ship between the social and the natural in which, over time, they came to 
stand in the place of cause and effect at different points.“ Such reinterpre- 
tations of Hartley function to de-center agency within any pregiven agent 
(the human or the social) and displace it onto forms of relation. Nature, in 
Darwin's conceptualization, was articulated, jointed together through re- 
lations that are not ordered hierarchically but could be differentiated from 
one another. 

What made such interconnected order possible was the je ne sais quoi 
that characterized animated matter in much the same manner as we saw 
in Hartley. But whereas for Hartley such interconnection was primarily 
social and psychological, for Darwin it extended into an ecology of species. 
Darwin and others in his Lunar Society were interested in the capacity for 
systems to self-organize and for living bodies to be immanently generated 
by material interdependency, although subject to deviation at times. Like 
Hartley’s allegory of the transformation from instantaneous reaction to 
the choreography of second nature, Darwin’s account of such bodies, what 
Maureen McNeil calls a “biological learning process realized through 
habits,” is narrated as the development from a localized mechanism of phys- 
iological reaction to an interconnected, dynamic environmental and social 
equilibrium.** Through a combination of fluidity and repetition, animated 
bodies constructed convention through a dynamic give-and-take fixed only 
by the ability to maintain, at various scales of bodies, a balance of excitation. 

Between Darwin’s basement in Lichfield and his writing in Zoono- 
mia, we have two seemingly opposed processes at work. One is the effect 
of the violent divisions of living bodies between those who live and those 
who die, another an account of all bodies as the effect of interconnected 
motions. The materialist ontology theorized by Darwin emerges through 
and alongside a hierarchy of bodies divided by the conjuncture of dispos- 
session and eighteenth-century carceral capitalism. These interconnected 
but differentiated routes turn Darwin’s figure of coralline connection away 
from the purely scientific and toward a more historically material coinci- 


dence with those contested economies of subsistence we saw in the riot. 
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Hans Sloane, A Description of a Curious Sea Plant. Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society 44 (1746). Reprinted with permission from the Royal Society. 
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Darwin’s own figure of interconnection proposes an uncannily apt one for 
the structures through which superfluous bodies were conveyed to doors 
such as his. Like the coralline forms through which he articulated the in- 
terconnections of living bodies, the relations between dispossession, the 
law, anda science of sensibility came together at certain points and split off 
at others. Neither entirely designed nor formed arbitrarily, the sinews that 
connected the criminalization of nonwaged subsistence and Darwin's the- 
ories of living bodies were branching and congeried. And they articulated a 
structure that encompasses Darwin’s treatment of a radically shared senso- 
rium, inclusive of dreaming plants, together with the history of dissection 
that made bodies available for knowledge through the circuitous path of 
accumulation-by-dispossession. 

In this sense, Darwin's deeply figural theory of nature gives us a model 
of capital accumulation while also highlighting the material form of that 
process, dependent as it is upon the coralline structure of nature. Organized 
like the jointed dispersions of coralline, this model captures more about the 
material conditions of reproduction than he meantit to. Developing through 
“different practices [that] operate as a series of interconnected but differen- 
tiated processes,” the coralline structure that links the Lichfield basement 
and the theories of Zoonomia turns us toward what Stuart Hall would call 
the articulated nature of economic and social, cultural, and juridical struc- 
tures within capitalist economies. Sharing etymological origins that mimic 
those of coral, the term “articulation” comes out of anatomy and botany, as 
well as rhetoric, later developing the mechanical connotations Hall primar- 
ily had in mind.” In each use the term implies a connection of parts through 
joints that enable motion and movement. Darwin’s figuration of nature by 
means of the jointed skeleton of coralline also figures the indirect relations 
through which, in Hall’s account, exchange value comes to organize multi- 
ple vectors of life as “a variable amalgam,” and in Brenna Bhandar’s words, 
is both “noninevitable yet nonarbitrary” precisely because it must be repro- 
duced materially.*° Coralline and articulation are both material figures of 
a natural history in which there is “no historical category without natural 
substance, no natural substance without its historical filter.”*! 


A product of the articulation of “interconnected but differentiated” 
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processes of reproduction—of labor, of physiological motion, of historical 
modes of subsistence—Darwin’s extension of a Hartleyan materialism pro- 
vides a way to understand the emergent entwinement of capital accumula- 
tion with the reproduction of living bodies, in a dialectic between nature 
and history. That is, the indirect but interconnected mode of nature pos- 
ited by Darwin is not ontologically opposed to the structures of capital, as 
has often been suggested.’ Such a figure provides a model for the ways in 
which means of subsistence are both rendered as deviations—mechanized 
indirections—visible in riots and theft alike, and come to be articulated as 
the branch that turned bodies into sites of knowledge about nature while 
simultaneously suturing them to an economy ordered by exchange value. 
Darwin’s notion of a coralline ontology of nature and Hall’s notion of an 
articulated structure for the social locate the historical relations of capital 
in coincident figures. 

This articulation also makes it possible to read the otherwise binarized 
assessments of Darwin’s work and its relationship to industrial capitalism 
differently. Presented as a direct relation between the mechanization of in- 
dustrial capitalism and the quantification of material motions by McNeil, 
and between commodification and imperial science by Alan Bewell, 
Darwin's contributions to capitalism seem relatively straightforward. As 
McNeil writes, Darwin’s understanding of the body as a machine led him 
“to a quantitative medicine in which political economy and the organic 
economy were fused.” From this perspective, attempts to measure the “ex- 
citability” of living bodies made by Darwin, and others similarly working in 
the materialist tradition popularized by Scottish physician John Brown, are 
immediately legible within an increasingly commodified, as well as classi- 
fied, form of life and mechanized mode of production. 

But as others have argued, Darwin’s scientific work made major contri- 
butions to a science of life that challenged binaristic formations and dehier- 
archized fixed classifications. In Kevis Goodman’s words, Darwin was part 
of a rearticulation of Newtonian mechanics through a “detailed, material 
imagination” that “offered him and others a way of fending off the spec- 
ter of man as machine [and] a physiology of relative freedom from outer 


forces.”** While these more rhetorically and figurally attentive readings of 
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Darwin might seem to be at odds with those that situate Darwin directly 
in the context of industrialism, this is not necessarily the case; rather, they 
highlight the articulated, that is, coralline, nature of capital accumulation 
that is missed in an emphasis on capital’s mechanically commodifying 
drive. While Darwin was certainly an enthusiast of industrialism, most 
significant about his work for understanding the emergence of industrial 
capital might be the ways in which seemingly oppositional tendencies and 
organizations of life coincide throughout his corpus. Such an apostrophic 
configuration reinforces Darwin's own figural onto-epistemology of nature 
not in opposition to capital accumulation but, in Hall’s words, as “a series of 
interconnected but differentiated processes.” 

The opposing tendencies of Darwin’s work provide a dialectical image 
of the coincidence of the relative freedom and quantified motions of bodies, 
the sensorium of nature and the hierarchy of unfree humans through which 
capital accumulated beyond the frame of straightforward binaries. Rather 
than being an imposition from the outside, in which the transcendental and 
idealized relations of supply-and-demand economics come to dominate 
the transient and messy material means of subsistence, the heterogeneous 
conditions of the emergence of capitalism can “in retrospect seem almost 
entirely fortuitous,” as Cedric Robinson has extensively historicized it. Not 
a pure drive for commodification, the collision between Darwin’s science 
and the state’s response to expropriation demonstrate how means of sub- 
sistence came to be differentiated from one another, separated through 
the measurability of their economies. It also articulates the relations be- 
tween nature and the social through those apostrophic terms of direct and 
indirect relations. The arrival of an anonymous “Malefactor” on Darwin’s 
doorstep coincides with the mechanistic movements of rioters through the 
figural status of their means of subsistence. Such histories are connected 
by the conversion of relations of nonequivalence into scarcity and of un- 
measured time into either bare life or criminal status. The conditions that 
led to the outbreak of riots in the late eighteenth century were also the con- 
ditions through which this body-without-equivalence came to Lichfield, 
through “a series of interconnected but differentiated processes” that can 
be found in nature, like the structure of coralline.** The minimal relation of 
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equivalence as it separates certain means of subsistence from others marks 
the boundary between rioters, criminals, cadavers, and otherwise intercon- 


nected species. 


Coleridge and Darwin’s Convention of Deviations 

In his Phytologia; or, The philosophy of Agriculture and Gardening, Darwin 
describes the difference between the development of trees and that of 
coralline-like insects as the difference between exogenous growth and eter- 
nal decay, writing that “the caudexes of buds, which compose the barks and 
afterwards the timber of trees, differ from the nests or cells of the coral- 
line insects, which compose their calcerous [sic] insects, like the shells of 
other sea-animals, become harder by time” and eventually are “converted 
into limestone and flint, and remain eternal monuments of departed animal 
life.”*° Here depicting the growth of coralline through layers of calcareous 
decay, Darwin distinguishes trees from such growth-by-death through 
their annual expansion as exogenous, or “grow[ing] from the outside.” A 
figure of indirect reproduction, of generation from the outside in, this or- 
ganic exogeneity occurs circuitously. 

Thus, through another figural form of growth isolated in nature, Darwin 
points us to the indirect relations through which reproduction occurs. Not 
an organic growth from within, the annual growth of trees occurs multidi- 
rectionally, both “from” and “by” relations that develop from the outside in. 
With this figure Darwin crystallizes another way of thinking the relation be- 
tween nature and history. In directing us to the historical nature of growth 
that operates exogenously rather than through decay, Darwin offers another 
instance of the figural as it is bound up with the historical conditions of sub- 
sistence, of day-to-day reproduction. But as we have seen in the discussion 
of forms of subsistence as demonstrated in the riots and the transport of 
bodies to Darwin’s door, such figures were at the center of reproduction as it 
was articulated through exchange value. Both Coleridge’s address to rioters 
and Darwin’s address to the lovers of science are instances of such histori- 
cally configured and contested figuration. They provide dialectical images 
of subsistence and deviation, of the ways in which the deviations immanent 


to subsistence were externalized as aberrations in convention. 
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The examples gathered in this chapter attest to an accumulation that 
operates in this more figural mode, through a history of interventions into 
the apostrophic arrangement—the unmeasurable labors and indirect rela- 
tions—of subsistence. Coleridge’s tropings of subsistence, Burke’s division 
of unmeasured labor, and Darwin’s claim over the “body of the Malefac- 
tor” provide occasions for reading the ways in which such accumulation oc- 
curred through interventions into the apostrophic affordances of everyday 
reproduction and the indirect mediations of capital punishment. Riotous 
struggles over the cost of reproduction, nonequivalent labors that do not fit 
the measure of the wage form, and laws that separated the equivalent from 
the nonequivalent modes of subsistence all attest to the negotiation with 
the directly indirect nature of subsistence. Collected together, they constel- 
late the array of ways in which subsistence is an apostrophic relation and 
the ways in which the historical production of certain forms of subsistence 
provided the materials for a sphere of knowledge production about the ar- 
ticulated interconnectedness of life. 

In other words, subsistence is an economy of deviations. Coleridge’s 
riotous face-off between apostrophic indirection and arbitrary directness 
aptly captures the differences of indirection as it is structured between two 
different economies. Struggles over subsistence in the Romantic period 
highlight a sustenance that occurs through repeated deviations from con- 
vention rather than adherence to it. Figured in Coleridge’s declaration to 
Famine is the history of direct indirections that constitute subsistence— 
those defenses of leisure time, of the affordances of perquisites or waste, 
and of the transient economy of needs and desires that are recorded in the 
historical record as riots, theft, executions, and labor disciplining. Trans- 
lated into a subsistence reduced to necessity and the maintenance of bare 
life in the “Introductory Lecture,” the apostrophic letter indicates a more 
radical mediation between direct needs and the indirections through which 
they are met and in which the means of maintaining life are essentially indi- 
rect rather than mechanistically direct seizures. Subsistence of this kind is 
more aligned with that “flagrantly disorganized and disorganizing effect” of 
material life, hinged on “an obsolescent and transitive expression between 


bodies that multiplies their relations and exacerbates their contingency.” 
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But this figural account of subsistence also suggests that such life is not 
entirely “outside” more measured and equalizing forms of reproduction. Ac- 
cording to feminist and colonialist accounts of capital accumulation, capi- 
tal expands in a more rhetorically material fashion than our more familiar 
accounts of industrialization and commodity production suggest. Capital 
“grow[s] on the outside” of modes of reproduction and forms of subsistence 
that are nonidentical to its own logic. Understood from this perspective and 
woven through the figural nature Darwin offers us, the accumulation of 
capital can be seen as inseparable from the figural, inasmuch as the figural 
is material. While we tend to separate figuration from the process of accu- 
mulation, presenting it as disordering to capital’s drive for homogeneity, it 
is the figural—that is, the apostrophic—nature of subsistence that affords 
capital accumulation its necessarily exogenous mode of expansion. In other 
words, capital accumulation occurs more figurally than we have often por- 
trayed it, which means, vice versa, that the rhetorical is more historical than 
we have often portrayed it as well. 

It was this deviating nature of historical subsistence that Adam Smith 
and David Ricardo understood to be the primary point of antagonism, as 
well as loss of profit, for capitalists. As Antonella Picchio writes, they under- 
stood that “the material standards of living expressed in the natural price 
of labour . . . are determined by the consolidated habits and tastes of the 
laboring population.” Habits, contrary to Burke’s account, were always 
deviating from the calculations of a supply-and-demand market. In other 
words, the means of subsistence for the working class was understood to be 
deeply historical, subject to the contingencies and fluctuations of a material 
system. The economy of subsistence was a deeply figural one, understood to 
be both outside and inside commodity production in its capitalist mode and 
irreducible to the measure of equivalence.” 

Even this classical assessment of the relation between capitalist pro- 
duction and social reproduction was openly configured along apostrophic 
lines, of an integrally indirect and contingent relation over which struggle 
would always ensue in the drawing of lines between the necessary and the 
superfluous. Only later was reproduction “transformed into the idea of a 


supply-and-demand equilibrium (in the limited sense of work done in 
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the workplace).”*° Toward the mid-nineteenth century, more Malthusian- 
inspired political economists established a mechanistic supply-and-demand 
calculation that dislocated the contingent and historic nature of the mate- 
rial needs of a laboring population outside the costs that capital would bear. 
Everything that could not be reduced to the wage form was pushed into 
the domain of the social and transferred as a cost onto an array of social 
and ecological relations. Such calculations located reproduction outside the 
labor market, but as others cited throughout this chapter have shown, made 
reproductive labor all the more invisibly central to the possibilities of cap- 
ital accumulation. After all, as more Malthusian and mechanistic formulas 
of supply-and-demand economics were put forward, the reproduction of 
labor power became excessively cheap, enabling greater profits to accrue. In 
this mode, the further social reproduction is divided from the cost calcula- 
tions of capital, the more integrated it becomes with it. 

Capital accumulation thus occurs from the outside in, articulating 
spheres of equivalence and excess through indirect relations that are nec- 
essary for the “direct” object of commodification. Accumulation occurs, in 
other words, in a figural manner in which the “thing” of capital—exchange 
value—can only derive from what grows outside, proliferates beyond, and 
exceeds it. The historically contingent means of subsistence are necessary 
for the production and accumulation of capital, but they are also necessarily 
indirect with respect to capital. The trick of the organization of labor under 
capital, however, is its translation of such excess into a cost that capital re- 
fuses to bear. As is visible in the rhetoric of riots and the articulation between 
science and the state, the innately transient and contingent nature of sub- 
sistence became a primary lever for a capital accumulation that increasingly 
relied on the externalization of reproduction to its own processes. Figural 
disorder and indirection are not outside such accumulation, then, but are 
instead the outside through which accumulation grows exogenously.” In 
this division, the excessively deviating nature of subsistence was external- 
ized from the market, transforming it into a superfluous matter unrelated 
to the profits and costs of capital. In other words, the transience of habit 
and the unmeasured reciprocity of subsistence became an appendage, an 


arbitrary feature of the necessary cycles of supply and demand. To borrow 
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Hartman’s phrasing, the art and poiesis of survival is turned from a surplus 
into a scarcity economy, and the excessively tropological nature of subsis- 
tence is turned into a supplemental activity. But it is the essentially figural 
nature of subsistence that makes its projection as supplemental possible. 

Coleridge’s response to the 1795 riots crystallizes the competing organi- 
zations of indirection emerging in the shift detailed by Picchio. On the one 
hand, it figures struggles over subsistence outside the harmony of habit. On 
the other hand, in apostrophizing Famine, Coleridge puts the extremity of 
material need as simultaneously a source of surplus. Figured through apos- 
trophe, surplus furthermore becomes a condition not of equilibrium but of 
a direct indirection, of deviations from the kinds of market-regulated habits 
described by Burke. But such a figural construction of reproduction is not 
outside the processes of capital accumulation. They are exogenous, mean- 
ing that capital accumulation remains dependent on the apostrophic, which 
is to say, figural, arrangement of subsistence. Capital can only accumulate 
through a surplus value that is derived from the indirect nature of the pro- 
duction of those things we need most directly to survive. Not simply the 
excess of labor time that is stolen from the wage worker, value is produced 
through the unmeasured labors that accumulate outside wage labor and the 
coralline carceral structures put in place to ensure their superfluity. Devel- 
oping through the “web of life,” capital accumulation staves off crisis by the 
deferral of commodification through unpaid labor and forms of subsistence 
that space out the time of an inevitable decline in profits.” The means of re- 
producing labor power, otherwise a cost that capital has to bear, have been 
divided from what measures of equivalence will provide. This means that 
a proliferation of labors, temporalities, and ways of meeting needs that do 
not fit within the container of equivalence exist as both an unmeasurable 
surplus of and an excessive cost for the social. 

The innovation of Malthusian-inspired political economy was not a 
simple, straightforward division between a figural form of life and a me- 
chanical and quantifiable one. It was a negation within the figural nature 
of subsistence, a rearrangement of its indirections and outsides through 
the logic of supply and demand. What had been a transient and unpredict- 


able cost set by the historically variable habits of the working class was re- 
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organized as indirectly related to the means of subsistence guaranteed by 
exchange. But this did not do away with the relationship between capital 
accumulation and the messily unmeasurable ways in which labor power 
was reproduced apostrophically. Indeed, as histories of carceral capitalism 
and a long history of feminist scholarship has shown, it intensified capi- 
tal’s reliance on the surplus of indirection through which material life is 
maintained while making such subsistence appear as incidental to its own 
growth. Those means of reproduction outside the exchange form became 
the “hiddener abode” of capital, the site of labor more invisible than any 
factory floor.® The necessarily indirect nature of subsistence, already “exog- 
enous” to exchange value, became superfluous and contingent to the mach- 
inations of the market. Along with this shift, as we have seen, direct needs 
that lie outside the sphere of exchange come to appear as spontaneous and 
mechanical, allocated to a position outside a calculating market that only 
designates exchange as the proper means of subsistence. But the rhetorical 
arrangement of such relations helps to show the ways in which the constitu- 
tive transformation documented by Picchio was not a break with the figural 
nature of reproduction but rather a reorganization of it, a rearrangement 
from the inside out. 

Such an account of capital accumulation provides a rhetorically non- 
binaristic history of it in which figure’s relationality becomes historically 
complicated. Those relations that do not fit into the logic of exchange and 
equivalence as articulated by Burke are not outside or other to that logic in 
some kind of ontological way. Rather, as Picchio makes clear, they are di- 
vided at the level of organization, rendering such relationality into an exog- 
enous form. In such a reorganization, the totality of subsistence becomes a 
site of scarcity, turned into an economy that is either too much (as a surplus 
population) or too little (as poverty). In this sense, such relations remain 
coincident with rather than opposite to those more recognizable relations 
of capital accumulation. This is a history that holds together and divides 
through a “separation-with-equivalence.”* Apostrophe, together with its 
economy of indirections, is not a simple analogy or an allegory for the strug- 
gle over subsistence in the Romantic period; it is part of the historically pro- 


duced repertoire of indirections requisite for the maintenance of life, as well 
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as reproduction’s vulnerabilities to separation and classification historically 
produced by a system of subsistence organized toward exchange value. 

As presented here, Romantic rhetoric and Romanticism more generally 
are inextricable from these historical oscillations in subsistence, as well as 
the inseparability of the direct and the indirect, the surplus and the super- 
fluous, that ensures it. In this sense, the histories of struggles over subsis- 
tence and the forms they take are already a part of our critical sensibilities. 
Coleridge’s “Letter to Famine” demonstrates how central these struggles 
were, not just to the historical period of Romanticism but also to our pre- 
existing understanding of Romantic rhetoric. After all, as Ian Balfour has 
said, the fundamental conundrum of such rhetoric is that it intermingles 
“conscious action and volition” and forces “beyond... control and compre- 
hension.”® Balfour’s description is an apt one for the history Thompson was 
trying to provide for the food riots. And, like Thompson, we often strive to 
write Romanticism away from the “compulsive, rather than self-conscious 
or self-activating” aspects of the figural, that more mechanistic power of 
language that de Man once described as “a random event whose power, like 
the power of death, is due to the randomness ofits occurrence.” Balfour is 
not describing the rhetoric of Romantic riots here, however; he is dealing 
with the problem of the prophetic nature of such rhetoric. But, by way of 
concluding, it is worth noting that Coleridge’s apostrophe to Famine shares 
a prophetic genre of indirection with a genealogy of politics that does not, 
as Thompson and Coleridge did, force a division between the compulsive 
and the free. 

Coleridge’s letter joins another way of historicizing subsistence, not 
through an increasingly self-activating political tradition but one in which 
the minimality of reproduction was also immediately aligned with the pro- 
phetic and messianic. In this tradition, the quotidian is inseparable from 
direct action, forms of mutual aid, a millennialist spirit, and guerilla sensi- 
bilities that defined a Romanticism that never fit well into a more progres- 
sive convention.” This was the time of Robert Wedderburn’s The Axe Laid 
to the Root, in which he issued eschatological appeals to the English poor 
through an indirect address to Jamaican slaves. It was the time of anony- 


mous letters that infused demands for material needs with a radical religi- 
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osity. Always anonymous, these letters were apostrophic in all but the “O”: 
“Downe with Your Luxzuaras Government both spiritual & temperal Or 
you starve with Hunger Downe with your Constitution Arect a republic 
Or you and your offsprings are to starve the Remainder of our Days dear 
Brothers will you lay down and die under Man eaters and Lave your off- 
spring under that Burden that Blackguard Government which is now eatain 
you up.” Coleridge was, in 1795, disposed toward such a rhetoric, as he was, 
in John Thelwall’s words, a “young man of brilliant understanding. . . des- 
perate fortune, democratick principles, and entirely led away by the feelings 
of the moment.” Subject to sympathy with riotous dispositions, Coleridge 
also points us to the importance of a language beyond control and compre- 
hension not just in the riot but in the apostrophic nature of need and the 
means by which we meet it. 

This more riotous rhetoric of subsistence prefigures the crucial paradox 
of collective life today, in its fusion of everyday needs with apocalyptic con- 
tingency. In this moment it seems we cannot but think this paradox in its in- 
verted form, as we are surrounded by figures of life living through extreme 
precarity. Living constantly at the end of things—namely, of economic up- 
heaval and climatic crisis—we must find ways to invert the relation between 
contingency and death that de Man proposed. My turn to figures of subsis- 
tence and its histories of indirection in this chapter is meant to rethink that 


relation in the light of today, to see in 1795 an address to the present. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Anachronism, Dreams, and Enclosure 


Enclosure Poetics 

Mary Robinson’s poetry tends not to be read in the context of enclosure. 
Neither a working-class poet nor a poet with any attachment to the com- 
mons, Robinson is perhaps best known for her skillful translation of the 
public scandal of her relationship to the Prince of Wales into a celebrity 
asset. Far from the historical space of enclosure, Robinson is most legible 
in relation to it as a successful participant in the new economy of commod- 
ified reproduction that was, in large part, the long-term effect of expropri- 
ation. Here I shall not read Robinson in the context of but as a theorist of 
enclosure, which, in its sense as the originary violence of capital accumula- 
tion that disorders the progressive narrative of capitalist production from 
within its own processes, her poem “The Maniac” (1791) works out in its 
twenty stanzas. In so doing, it shows us the relevance of anachronism for 
understanding connections between scientific epistemologies, vagrancy 
laws, and gendered divisions of labor in a Romanticism that continues into 
the present. Set in a dream, the framing of “The Maniac” draws from the 
radical relationality of emergent scientific epistemologies while simulta- 
neously maintaining attention to the differential effects of dispossession. 


This framing helps us to think through the ambivalence of terms such as 
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“relationality” and “contingency” in the context of accumulation by dispos- 
session. While the poem uses the trope of analogy, which has returned as 
the signal trope ofnonhierarchical relationality in recent scholarship on Ro- 
mantic science, it is also structured through the “ludicrous anachronis[m]” 
ofa dream.’ And it is through anachronism that the poem associates a poet, 
a wandering “maniac,” a sorceress, and a series of anonymous and aban- 
doned women, in an accumulation of figures that is particularly significant 
to capital accumulation if we understand it not through the lens of indus- 
trial production but through what I referred to in the previous chapter as 
the articulation of different social, economic, and political spheres.’ 
According to Mary Robinson’s Memoirs, the poem was written upon her 
return from a convalescent treatment for a mysterious partial paralysis that 
had recently afflicted her.? On the way home she witnessed “an elderly man, 
hurried along by a crowd of people, by whom he was pelted with mud and 
stones.” As the Memoirs imply, this man, “mad Jemmy,” was “an unfortunate 
maniac” with whose “miserable being” and “emaciated countenance” Rob- 
inson had reason to empathize. The poem offers “an example of the facility 
and rapidity with which she composed,” as her daughter described it, under 
the influence not just of empathy but “near eighty drops of laudanum” pre- 
scribed by her doctor on an evening in which she suffered more than usual.* 
Suspended from the regulating forces of memory, external sensation, 
and habit that otherwise organize the experience of waking life, Robinson 
spontaneously dictated the poem in full, recalling none of the process when 
she awoke the next morning. Framed as an involuntary and unconsciously 
composed work, the poem is written as if it was a product of an invisible 
hand in the sense that Sheehan and Warhman have recently used. For them, 
the eighteenth-century trope of the “invisible hand” does not refer solely 
to the Smithian doctrine of the free market but to a more general episte- 
mology defined by “causal links that were discontinuous and nonlinear; 
appreciation for the constructive possibilities of chance and randomness; 
understandings of providence with latitude for indeterminate events; un- 
intended consequences of actions cumulatively leading to beneficial out- 
comes; and the mysterious emergence of order out of the chaos of discrete 


particulars.” The trope of analogy enabled this new epistemology because it 
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establishes “loose, nonhierarchical connections” and “assume|s] a principle 
of nonidentity between things” as the basis for open-ended social relations 
and nonteleological scientific methods.° Analogy was not a homogenizing 
or transcendentally ordering logic, then, but a way of knowing that “bra- 
zenly assumes what it needs to prove, relying on endlessly circular accounts 
of order” and indulges transitional forms and a lack of coherence in sys- 
tems.’ More generally, analogy has returned within and beyond Romantic- 
era scholarship as a way to cast differential relations as something other 
than hierarchical or binarizing. Part of the postcritical turn, analogy has 
resurfaced as a method for injecting contingency and instability within 
disciplinary thinking in a way that for many critics mirrors the discursive 
porosity of Romantic-era science. Late eighteenth-century science and lit- 
erature come to be part of what Devin Griffiths has recently designated the 
age of analogy, implicitly displacing the tropes of metaphor or apostrophe 
that have tended to guide the critical reading of Romantic-era poetics and 
the science of life." 

More than just an expression of empathy, the analogy developed be- 
tween poet and subject in Robinson’s flawlessly unconscious composition 
points to a more fundamental effect of the unplanned events that yielded 
surprisingly harmonious outcomes or unintended consequences that 
had the appearance of design—of that other “invisible hand.” And yet, as 
Romantic-era surgeons and physiologists, as well as their predecessors, 
made clear, dreams of the kind in which Robinson dictated “The Maniac” 
pushed analogy to its limits. Exploited in dreams, the conditions presumed 
to establish order out of chaos—namely, assumptions about time as suc- 
cessive and space as divisible—were given a riotous reign without the force 
of self-organization.’ Rather than replicating the spatial and temporal con- 
ditions of succession that typify empiricism, dreams result from a simul- 
taneity of impressions held together at the same time. According to David 
Hartley, in dreams “[associations] rise up quickly and vividly one after an- 
other, as subjects, predicates, and other associates” are “affirmed of each 
other and appear to hang together.” Instead of unfolding cumulatively, the 
space-time of dreams renders sequence absurd: “Thus the same person ap- 


pears in two places at the same time; two persons appearing successively 
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in the same place coalesce into one; a brute is supposed to speak[;] . . . any 
idea, qualification, office, &c. coinciding in the instant of time with the idea 
of one’s self, or of another person, adheres immediately, &c. &c.” Dreams 
are a series of discrete images disconnected from the causal or explanatory 
logic of sequence, as “the recurrence of ideas, especially visible and audible 
ones, in a vivid manner, but without any regard to the order of past facts.”"° 
John Hunter would later emphasize this same temporal discontinuity 
of dreams, as a disregard not only of past facts but of the larger metaphys- 
ical and historical framework that succession provides: “One of the most 
remarkable properties of dreams, is that we have no idea of time or place, 
or sometimes of our personal identity; in consequence of which we commit 
the most ludicrous anachronisms, imagine ourselves dead and alive, or in 
two places, at the same time, or else that our spirits have transmuted into 
some other bodies.” In Hunter’s account, anachronism reigns supreme, 
turning space and time into “an error in computing time, or fixing dates; the 
erroneous reference of an event, circumstance, or custom to a wrong date’; 
“of a date which is too early, but also used of too late a date”; “anything done 
or existing out of date; hence, anything which was proper to a former age, 
but is, or, ifit existed, would be, out of harmony with the present.” Ordered 
by the simultaneity of different, even opposing conditions rather than the 
succession of a continuous one, identity and the space-time that affords it is 
undone. In dreams, two or more bodies may inhabit the same frame of time 
“at the same time,” inhabiting space simultaneously. Or one person may be 
rendered as composite, the result of random ideas forged in an instant. In- 
stead of a continuous organization of impressions and memories, person- 
hood becomes instantaneous and discontinuous: “any idea, qualification, 
office, &c. coinciding in the instant of time with the idea of one’s self, or of 
another person, adheres immediately.” And perhaps most surprising, the 
organizing principle of second nature, language, may be rendered as anach- 
ronistic too, when “a brute is supposed to speak.”™ Animals, generally un- 
derstood to be capable only of sounds and not of language, no longer mark 
the originary difference of second nature between human and nonhuman. 
David Hartley’s full assessment of the disordering effect of dreams on 


the normative conditions of space, time, and cognition also includes them 
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in the field of orderly outcomes, however. As he makes clear, the differen- 
tial, anachronistic motions of dreams perform an important labor in main- 
taining and reproducing the nonanachronistic and measured motions of 
waking life: “The wildness of our dreams seems to be of singular use to us, 
by interrupting and breaking the course of our associations. For, if we were 
always awake, some accidental associations would be so much cemented by 
continuance, as that nothing could afterwards disjoin them; which would 
be madness.”"* Here, what we otherwise might be tempted to read as the 
threatening or disruptive potential of dreams becomes productive, dividing 
“accidental associations” from regulated associations, splitting them quite 
literally into different times of the day and building in a break from the suc- 
cessive “course of associations.” For Hartley, regulated motions can only be 
maintained through the continual repetition of other kinds that disregard 
the order of the past. Accidental associations are not repressed here but di- 
vided into different spheres of labor through the difference in hours of the 
day; but in this division different economies of time uncannily inhabit the 
same body. Indeed, in the case of daydreams they may even function simul- 
taneously, as dreams invade our waking hours. 

But Robinson’s poem is not only framed through the dream; it exploits 
the spatial and temporal anachronisms described by Hartley and Hunter 
as the condition of possibility for analogies to be drawn between its dif- 
ferent poetic subjects. And these subjects hold among them a distributed 
and collective history of enclosure; the possibility for their poetic analogy 
is given by virtue of their sharing the anachronisms particular to the enclo- 
sures of vagrancy and gender. Walter Benjamin has argued for dreams as a 
site in which we can gain access to a forgotten collective history. For him, 
dreams are the physio-psychological analogy to the Parisian arcades, an in- 
frastructure of history located in the body rather than the ever-changing, 
ever-static capitalist world. While for Benjamin dreams are an index of the 
effects of commodified experience, dreams also provide a framework and 
form for understanding enclosure as more than a historically or geograph- 
ically specific event of landed dispossession. They do so by pushing anal- 
ogy to its limits, where we can see a history of capital accumulation that 
is ordered by simultaneity and anachronism rather than succession and by 
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the preservation of nonidentical and nonhierarchical relations.’ Recent 
readers of analogy such as Sheehan, Wahrman, and Griffiths have tended to 
focus on its emancipatory effect in the realm of science, where an absence 
of intentional design is read against the grain of the ostensibly rationalizing 
projects of industrialization and colonialism. But the history of enclosure, 
a history that takes the form of a dream more than a design or than reason, 
uncannily follows the same contingent and immanent relations readers 
have recently found in analogy. Enclosure, in other words, is the dream of 
industrial capital, one that, as Hartley might tell us, it cannot do without. 
Consider, for instance, that the money form can also be understood to 
work as an analogy. For Celeste Langan, analogy is the figure that allows 
money to move in Romantic-era poetics. Analogy enables a nonlinear 
and recursive movement that is without origin or termination: “the logic 
of analogy . . . is neither progressive nor retrospective, but rather the logic 
of infinite circulation,” and it is this kind of movement that money makes.’ 
The money form and its infinite circulation appear as a form of undirected 
and indeterminate freedom, the absence of fixed order for which analogy 
has recently been so celebrated. The conjuncture of freedom and money 
that Langan locates in Romantic poetry forces a more Nietzschean sense of 
analogy, in which nonequivalent things are forced into relations of equiva- 
lence. But this violent mode of analogy should not be confused with the full 
enforcement of identity between two things. Langan makes clear that, in- 
stead ofa relation of identity, through money different things “are placed in 
an absolute relation, which is why, finally, the logic of their equivalence cannot 
be fully determined.” Gavin Walker has described the effects of enclosure 
in a similar way. Rather than the production of identity, enclosure has the 
effect of making commensurate: “Commensurability, that is, the possibil- 
ity of an articulation between two things based on a shared or common 
measure, does not mean equivalence. It means two things are ‘enclosed’ in 
the same way, that through the emergence of ‘enclosure’ two things appear 
where there used to be simply contiguous planar space.”! Enclosure actu- 
ally produces what Langan describes as “contiguity into sequence” or ren- 
ders what had been “touching,” “in contact,” or “neighbouring, situated in 


close proximity; dwelling near” as a particular order.” In contrast to the 
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enforcement of equivalence, where different things become identical for the 
purposes of exchange, commensurability preserves the difference of enti- 
ties so long as they share a “common measure.” Sharing in a relation but 
not forced into the same identity, commensurability carves out a sphere of 
analogy that operates alongside the sphere of the money form and its “in- 
finite circulation.” Enclosure is both the production and accumulation of 
differences where they did not exist before, a process that Silvia Federici has 
most famously described as the racializing and gendering origins of capi- 
tal accumulation.” In other words, capital accumulation and its “infinite 
circulation” can occur only because of the nonidentical process of accu- 
mulated differences of race, gender, and ethnicity, which emerge through 
contingent historical processes that inform the development of capitalist 
production and exchange.” Rather than a fixed and determinate process, 
such theories of enclosure point to shifting and contingent designations of 
difference that emerge in tandem with but are not only caused by spheres of 
equivalence and exchange.” In this sense, analogy is even more the proper 
figure of enclosure, given that, as Taylor Schey writes, it “enables a logic of 
relationality that might be valued precisely because of its failure to establish 
clear-cut identities and differences.””* 

Let us return to Mary Robinson and her dream. If analogy has recently 
been read as a way to set epistemology and history free from the mecha- 
nisms of design and determination, then the dream frame that Robinson 
gives her poem suggests a deep ambivalence about such freedom. “The 
Maniac’ is not only set in the frame ofa dream; it also exploits the capacities 
of the dream to collapse identities, reorder space and time, and allow one 
person to be in two places at the same time. Enclosed in a dream, the figures 
in Robinson’s poem are not exemplars of the beneficial outcomes of contin- 
gency but of the consequences of enclosure and its logic of analogy, a logic 
that is inseparable from the patterns and harmonies through which it has re- 
cently been recuperated. If this is the case, then a deeply ambiguous setting 
for the epistemological shift toward those contingent and transient models 
of life and history in the late eighteenth century and the Romantic period 
appears, one that is not as straightforwardly nonhierarchical or open-ended 


as we might like it to be. Uncannily, the definition of analogy as “brazenly 
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assum|[ing] what it needs to prove, relying on endlessly circular accounts of 
order,” actually repeats Marx’s critique of so-called primitive accumulation, 
of which enclosure was a part.** Primitive accumulation was “so-called” for 
Marx because the classical economic narrative that attempted to account 
for the initial accumulation of capital through thrift rather than through vi- 
olent dispossession was itself a “brazen assumption” and an endlessly circu- 
lar account that assumed what it needed to prove—namely, how the capital 
required for industrialized production came to be accumulated. In contrast 
to those assessments of the “invisible hand” of capital as entirely predeter- 
mined or mechanical, from which Sheehan and Wahrman are attempting to 
decouple it, the process of so-called primitive accumulation and enclosure 
operates much more like the “loose and nonhierarchical,” “bottom up,” and 
“reciprocal” relations of analogy to which recent scholars have drawn our 
attention. 

Contrary to most critical depictions of capital accumulation in the Ro- 
mantic era, as the imposition of standardization, equivalence, homogeneity, 
and so on, we might do better to think it through the “messy, sensuous, gen- 
dered, raced, and unruly component(s)” of political economy that operate 
through contingency and a certain kind of heterogeneity.” Critically accu- 
mulated notions about capital accumulation in the Romantic period have 
forced us to choose between an affirmation of messy, sensuous relations 
and a critique of abstraction and homogeneity. In the reading of Robin- 
son's “The Maniac” below, enclosure and its histories of accumulation-by- 
dispossession are read as indeterminate and relational, thus forestalling 
such sedimented binaries.” The poem presents such a messy and unruly 
history by establishing relations of analogy through the anachronistic ef- 
fects of enclosure. Cultivating the same terms by which analogy has re- 
cently been shored up as an ethical and political good, Robinson’s poem 
demonstrates that at the limits of analogy and its “loose and nonhierarchi- 
cal connections” we can find an often unattended-to history of disposses- 
sion, along with its accompanying history of subsistence. 
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Dream Economies 

Locating the poet in the limit conditions of the dream state, Robinson 
makes use of the possibility in which “the same person appears in two 
places at the same time; two persons appearing successively in the same 
place coalesce into one”: 


One night after bathing, having suffered from her disorder more than 
usual pain, she swallowed, by order of her physician, near eighty drops of 
laudanum. Having slept for some hours, she awoke, and calling her daugh- 
ter, desired to take a pen and write what she would dictate. . . . [Robin- 
son] lay, while dictating, with her eyes closed, apparently in the stupor 
which opium frequently produces, repeating like a person talking in her 
sleep. . . . On the ensuing morning Mrs. Robinson had only a confused 
idea of what had passed, nor could be convinced of the fact till the man- 
uscript was produced. She declared that she had been dreaming of mad 
Jemmy throughout the night, but was perfectly unconscious of having 
been awake while she composed the poem, or of the circumstances nar- 


rated by her daughter.” 


This dream state creates an analogical possibility between the poet and 
Jemmy through a physiological correspondence, establishing a commensu- 
rability between opiatic reverie and madness through a “loose and nonhi- 
erarchical connection.” As the poem tells us, mad Jemmy evinces “sense, 
unchain’d by DESTINY” and “hot brain consum’d,” leading him to “Now 
laugh and sing, then weep and rave,” while Robinson, for her part, has no 
recollection of “what had passed” during the night of her spontaneous and 
rapid dictation.’ While Robinson dictates at rapid-fire speed with “eyes 
closed,” Jemmy’s “eye-balls roll / Like Heralds of the wandr’ing soul” and 
he utters an “agonizing shriek” as “the mind’s unpitied anguish speak.”” 
Dreams and madness may manifest differently but are rooted in the same 
cause—namely, an imbalance in stimulation that leads to an inability to 
sustain memory and its successive order. 

These conditions are not identical, but they do establish an analogical 


relation. The subjects of the poem—Robinson as speaker and Jemmy as 
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addressee—are disassociated from each other and the typical conditions 
of sympathy. But the formal constraint of the poem proposes a mediating 
medium, providing a frame that can accommodate and even regularize their 
different states of insensibility. Written in a meter that has been described 
as “regular irregularity,” Robinson’s Horatian ode uses a regular tetrameter 
that is modified by the pentameter of its third line and the hexameter in 
the final line of each stanza. The form and sound of the poem presents a 
regulating infrastructure for the sensational irregularity and excess of its 
subjects, creating a mediation that prefigures Wordsworthian sobriety.” It 
establishes coherence between otherwise disordered content and arranges 
the absence of memory and lack of successive trains of thought.” In this 
sense, it is the form that enables analogy, bringing dissimilarity into a rela- 
tion of formal continuity. 

The initial stanzas of the poem also work to establish the possibility of 
sympathy in the absence of its typical, physiological requirements. That is, 
the first six stanzas of the poem rely almost entirely on a direct mode of 
address that reinforces Robinson’s refusal to turn away from the subject of 
her poem.” The first line of the poem is an apostrophic address, “AH! WHAT 
ART THOU, whose eye-balls roll / Like Heralds of the wandr’ring soul.” 
The next six stanzas also directly address “mad Jemmy” with questions of 


D6 


causation: “Why dost thou rend thy matted hair”; “Why dost thou from thy 


» 


scanty bed”; Why dost thou climb yon craggy steep”; “Why does thou strip 
the fairest bow’rs”; “Why dost thou drink the midnight dew.”** These first 
six stanzas of the poem open with lines that directly address Jemmy, most 
of which appeal to him to disclose the source of his suffering. But the poem 
also ends with the same gesture of sympathetic identification, as the poet 
appeals, “Oh! let me all thy sorrows know; / With THINE my mingling tear 
shall flow, / And I will share thy pangs, and make thy griefs my own.”** Such 
mediating gestures, both formal and figurative, establish the kind of anal- 
ogy that Devin Griffiths has argued “reworks diverse aspects of the intelli- 
gible world into a more coherent whole.”** 

But as we saw in Hunter and Hartley, dreams suspend the presupposed 
psychophysiological conditions of coherence. Coherence and sympathy are 


effects of empirical conditions that do not hold in the absence of external 
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stimulation and the regulating effects of continuous memory. Instead, in 
dreams, identities are split, bodies collapse into the same space, and oth- 
erwise impossible states of being (“a brute speaks”) become simultaneous 
with one another. Dreams push that particular feature of analogy that 
Schey describes as an epistemic and rhetorical “failure to establish clear-cut 
identities and differences” to its limit.” Dreams install this “failure” in the 
operations of body and mind. And dreams fail in a very particular way in 
Robinson's poem, emphasizing that certain material conditions, and bodies 
and minds, are put into relation or made analogous through what Barbara 
Johnson has suggested is the violence inherent to figurative language. In 
dreams, the violence attendant to analogy is disclosed through what was 
described in Chapter 1 as that coincidence, rather than opposition, of direct 
and indirect address, which is the mode of address that turns the poem in a 
different direction at its halfway point. 

In stanza 6, Robinson turns away from a direct address to Jemmy and 
instead addresses a self-figuration of the poetess “in her solitary tow’r / 
The Minstrel of the witching hour” as she “Sits half congeal’d with fear, to 
hear thy dismal moan.” Abandoning “the real language of men,” Rob- 
inson pivots to the kind of personification that Wordsworth would later 
eschew.” Robinson’s turn to the figure of the “Minstrel of the witching 
hour” holds together, or associates, a difference between the poet and 
Jemmy, brought together indirectly. This turn of indirection, which does 
not so much address the Minstrel as bring her into a “half congeal’d” re- 
lation with both the poet and Jemmy, creates a constellation of figures in 
that simultaneous and coalescing language of dreams (where “a brute is 
supposed to speak”). Figuring herself in the poem not as speaker but, like 
Jemmy, as a silent subject of address, Robinson half-congeals herself in a 
dream, or as two figures at once. She is both sympathetic speaker and su- 
pernatural fixture, a figure at once bewitching and paralyzed. What had 
appeared as the possibility of a direct, sympathetic exchange of sensation- 
alized bodies is immediately threaded through a turn elsewhere, in which 
the poet and Jemmy are articulated through oscillating positions. In such 
“half congeal’d” states, they are dispossessed of any direct identification, 


and their potential association is made only indirectly. Enabling a more 
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vagrant mode of association than waking associations can afford, this turn 
sets aside the demands of recognition and instead indulges a coincidence 
constructed indirectly. 

Such figuration highlights the indirect nature of address and enables the 
coincidence of, rather than straightforward analogy between, different en- 
tities. This threading of indirection within direction allows otherwise op- 
positional states of being to persist at the same time, establishing a relation 
more akin to enclosure, in which two nonidentical entities are enclosed “in 
the same way.” But then again, so does the dream, which serves as a shared 
frame in which the infrastructure of identity is suspended. Robinson’s 
indirection does at the level of figure what the dream does at the level of 
form: it creates a dispossession in which relations are only “half-congeal’d.” 
This kind of dispossession is not fully captured by the terms of labor 
through which Langan describes it, in which the feudal laborer’s stable self- 
representation is alienated by the daily sale of his newly “free” labor. If ac- 
cording to Langan material dispossession is replaced by the “possession” of 
labor power, then the figures in Robinson’s poem cannot lay claim to such 
possession—or such productivity, for that matter.“ Instead, their enclosure 
within the same regular irregular form, as well as their always partial and 
indirect relations, evokes a dispossession that, to borrow from Marx’s ironic 
twist, frees them from the strictures of self-possession and for an oscillating 
array of positions in the poem. 

At the halfway point of the poem, when Robinson momentarily turns 
away from Jemmy to indirectly figure herself as the Minstrel, Jemmy seems 
to be subject to the bewitching powers of Robinson’s meter, much in the 
manner Coleridge once suggested any reader would be.*' But toward the 
end of the poem, Robinson displaces the figure of the Minstrel through 
another indirect reference to the poet. The hint of horror within an other- 
wise capable figuration (she “Sits half congeal’d with fear”) returns, figured 
as the potential violence enacted by “the Maniac” on a gendered personi- 
fication of ORPHAN and wipDow. This time, the position initially held by 
the poet-as-Minstrel shifts as Robinson imparts the delusive powers of the 
witching hour to the subject of the poem in its penultimate stanzas: 
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Or hast thou stung with poignant smart, 

The ORPHAN’S and the w1Dow’s heart, 

And plung’d them in cold POvERTY’s abyss; 

While CONSCIENCE, like a VULTURE Stole, 

To feed upon thy tortur’d soul, 

And tear each BARB’ROUS SENSE from TRANSITORY BLISS? 


Or hast thou seen some gentle MAID, 

By thy deluding voice betray’d, 

Fade like a flow’, slow with ring with remorse? 
And didst though THEN refuse to save 

Thy victim from an early grave, 

Till at thy feet she lay, a pale and ghastly corsE?” 


The first mention of that “Minstrel of the witching hour” marked the 
shift from direct sympathy to indirect relation. This second one introduces 
the end of the poem as well as an agentic inversion. In the first, although 
“half congeal’d with fear,” Robinson figures herself as the “Minstrel” of 
an incantatory and supernatural power. In the second, she asks if Jemmy’s 
madness has been caused instead by the deluding power of his own voice 
and his abandonment of ORPHAN, WIDOW, and MAID. What had been fig- 
ured as a potential power of the poet shifts into the vulnerability of woman 
and child, and what had been supernaturally agentic becomes a subjec- 
tion to violence.*? Robinson’s auto/biography, remarkable for the fact that 
she publicly pursued a court case over her financial abandonment by the 
Prince of Wales, along with her support of her children when her husband 
squandered their money, is here loosely linked in another way to the “half- 
congeal’d” figurations in the poem. But more than any autobiographical 
reference, it is more the coincidence of nonidentical figures through differ- 
ent forms of precarity and their different exposures to violence that indi- 
rectly bind them to one other. 

Such indirection is crucial to the historical dimensions of Robinson’s 
rhetoric, however. That is, Robinson does not directly locate herself as the 


subject of abandonment by Jemmy. Nor does she directly locate herself as 
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the bewitching and deluding force that acts upon him. Instead, she turns 
to allegory to draw uneven connections between forms of violence that put 
them into relation while maintaining a difference between them. Robin- 
son’s use of allegory to associate and divide her own conditions from that 
of a CORSE, the Minstrel and the Maniac, the Maniac and the Maid, and 
so forth, does not strictly figure their adjacency as assembled bodies or the 
nonidentity that keeps open the possibility of their inclusion in a commu- 
nity. Instead, Robinson’s poem teases out a series of inversions in which 
the poet and Jemmy inhabit analogous positions while rendering those 
positions of reciprocity or open-endedness as conditions of differentiated 
vulnerability. Analogy works here, as Schey has described it, to “suggest 
a relation of both identity and alterity without establishing either.”* This 
leaves the poet and Jemmy, the Widow and Maid and poet, the Minstrel and 
Maniac, as coinciding and adjacent figures. The poem’s translation of disor- 
dered and materially differentiated content into an economy of sympathy, 
regularity, and “a more coherent whole” depends on figures that are non- 
identical to it and sit both inside and outside it—that are, to refer us back 
to the Introduction, never entirely a matter of equivalence. As the poem 
continues, the figural “freedom” that enables the poet, the Minstrel, and 
Jemmy’s coincidence with one another also becomes the condition in which 
they are indirectly entwined through their exposure to different kinds of 
social violence. Bringing them together is a series of turns of doublespeak 
and an indirect association of an uncertain exposure to harm. 

Amanda Jo Goldstein offers an account of allegory in Shelley's The 
Mask of Anarchy that is quite useful here. In contrast to readings of allegory 
as a mask of ideology, she argues that allegory is a literalization of other- 
wise abstract forces. As such, it provides a way to read bodies as assembled 
through material conditions of shared vulnerability, through “a relation 
of metonymic contiguity, of physical and causal contact and context.” Ex- 
pressing what she calls a poetic materialism, allegory of this kind helps to 
render stories that are “pulled apart at the seams by composite back-stories 
that require a kind of double-speak, an allegory, to be told at once,” thus 
enabling democratic assemblies of bodies that are “similar in their dissim- 
ilarity.* Allegory works similarly in “The Maniac,” but here it indexes a 
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different kind of simultaneous composition. Its “divergent back-stories” are 
assembled not as the possibility of democratic space-holding but as an ac- 
cumulation of differences figured by the doubling of relation and division, 
of shared conditions and differential violences. Robinson’s use of allegory 
does something slightly different with the figuration of “distinct and adja- 
cent bodies” assembled in the dream space, which similarly enables the si- 
multaneity or at-onceness of different “back-stories.” It does so by showing 
those backstories to be made adjacent through a discontinuous continuity 
and the accumulated and intermingled violences of enclosure. 

In other words, Robinson’s poem differentiates commonality in a more 
ambivalent mode, demonstrating the ways in which conditions of survival 
and solidarity can also be inverted as sites of structural violence. These in- 
versions point to what Barbara Johnson once queried as “the politics of vi- 
olence already encoded in rhetorical figures as such.”* If analogy enables a 
poetic address, or figuration, of subjects rather than objects of reflection, 
then Robinson’s poem troubles any easy treatment of such sympathetic 
relations by suggesting that a shared condition can also be inverted as a 
hierarchical relation. In the context of a dream, a common condition can 
be inverted into differently distributed vulnerabilities, thus tilting rhetoric 
from a poetics of assembly to a poetics of expropriation. It is through the 
frame of a dream that the shared history of expropriation can perhaps be 


best understood. 


Sensation Histories and Witching Hours 

David Hartley, whose account of dreams has been discussed above, un- 
derstood ideas to originate in memory. According to Hartley, the remains 
of certain physiological sensations, what he called vibrations, would con- 
tingently leave an “effect, trace, or vestige” of a “single sensation.” With 
enough repetition and with a proper balance between sensation and the 
nervous system, ideas would be generated over time. Hartley’s principle of 
vibration, and his theory of cognition, relied upon what Sheehan and Wahr- 
man call “sensation histories,” which provided a necessarily nonmechanis- 
tic way to understand the dual preservation and combination necessary for 


the formation of complex ideas.** For Hartley, such sensation histories were 
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secured, despite their contingent happening, by virtue of a correspondence 
between the matter of the body and events in the world, a “mutual indefinite 
Implication” between human vibrations and the impulses of nature. 

Coleridge had a term for such sensations when displaced into the realm 
of aesthetics. In his famous distinction between Imagination and Fancy, 
Coleridge renders the latter as essentially Hartleyan vibrations, only in 
this case freed from the “mutual indefinite Implication” of space and time. 
In contrast to ideas based on materialist Memory, Fancy was a “mode of 
Memory emancipated from the order of time and space.” It was based on 
this distinction that W. K. Wimsatt Jr. and M. C. Beardsley formulated their 
influential account of poetic interpretation against a Hartleyan material- 
ism, one that had to dispel the “gross body of life, of sensory and mental 
experience” that would always be delimited by the privations of history.°° 
In a curious reading of Coleridge’s dictate, Wimsatt and Beardsley endorse 
an aesthetics of imagination in the hopes that it could transcend the “the 
order of time and space” set by historical and psychological specificity, cre- 
ating a poetics that would become “public” through its emancipation from 
the fixity of the past. If for Hartley it is the materiality of time and space 
that enables a transient endurance through “sensation histories,” then for 
Wimsatt and Beardsley it is the constraints of material sensation and his- 
tory from which poetry must be emancipated for the survival of poetry in 
a public mode. 

This puts Robinson’s poem in an interesting position between Hart- 
ley’s account of memory on the one hand and Coleridge’s and Wimsatt and 
Beardsley’s account of imagination on the other. For the latter, the only way 
to make poetry collective was to emancipate it from what they saw as the 
privation of history and sensation. For Hartley, the preservation of ideas 
was only possible through a “Memory” delimited by time and space, which 
provided the basis for Coleridge’s notion of degraded Fancy as that “mode of 
Memory emancipated from the order of time and space.”*' Robinson’s poem 
creates a third option, which is a collective sensation history or memory 
that is, contra Hartley, emancipated from the order of space and time. Such 
a history would be most closely indexed to what Coleridge dismissed as 


Fancy. For Coleridge, and later Wimsatt and Beardsley, Fancy was impov- 
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erished in its poetic power, whereas Robinson’s emancipation of sensation 
and memory from the order of space and time indicates a collective, if for- 
gotten, history embedded in dreams. “The Maniac” weaves together a novel 
sensation history, suggesting a double bind of freedom akin to the one Marx 
invokes to figure dispossession and the freeing of labor. “Emancipated” 
from the space and time in which subjects were mutually imbricated with 
a waking world of harmoniously sympathizing vibrations, the dream state 
conjured in Robinson's poem presents us with certain vestiges of disposses- 
sion that are held in anachronism. 

It is precisely through this figure that Angela Davis encourages us to 
understand the relationship between gender, enclosure, and capital accu- 
mulation.** The history of capital accumulation is an anachronistic one for 
Davis because it requires the dialectical preservation and re-creation of cer- 
tain features of a precapitalist society. Most important to Davis’s “Fancy”- 
ful history of capital accumulation is the reconstitution of reproductive 
labor as gendered and nonproductive, a transformation that left women 
both central to and outside the historical narrative of progress under a cap- 
italist mode of production, by virtue of their absorption of the immense 
costs of reproducing a labor force.** This counterintuitive possibility of cap- 
ital accumulation highlights the necessary preservation and combination 
of “forms of exploitation or cultural practices which appear to be residual, 
pre-capitalistic, anachronistic elements of the social formation [that] are in 
fact absolutely contemporary, but they are also deeply ambiguous.”** Rather 
than a smooth train of successive events, this history of capital accumula- 
tion takes the form of a dream, in which people can be split into two (tem- 
poralities) and residual forms and practices are entirely contemporary, or to 
use the language of dreams, appear “at the same time.” 

It is also such anachronistic temporalities that yielded commensurabil- 
ities between the different figures that populate Robinson's poem. The laws 
that defined and criminalized vagrancy from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
century offer one such anachronistic history. As William Chambliss writes, 
“for a substantial period [in the fourteenth century] the vagrancy statutes 
were dormant,” but “when social conditions create a perceived need for 


legal changes . . . these alterations [were] effected through the revision and 
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refocusing of existing statutes.” Vagrancy laws fell dormant for decades 
and were reconstituted to address entirely new historical conditions, reus- 
ing the language of and laws against vagrancy to create anew meaning. This 
reconstitution of older vagrancy laws to suit the present was marked by the 
shift “from an earlier concern with laborers to a concern with criminal activ- 
ities.” The practices condemned anew by the same vagrancy laws were en- 
tirely contemporary, the product of along arc of enclosure, but by virtue of 
the fact that they were practices of subsistence outside commodified ones, 
they appeared as a threat to a society now organized around property and 
possession. 

This translation of the vagrancy laws demonstrates a peculiar form of 
anachronism. What Chambliss’s work suggests is that the remaking of con- 
temporary means of subsistence and habits of life was punished through the 
anachronistic logic of the law but also produced populations just as anach- 
ronistic through their enclosure by the law. What appear as residual forms 
from the past function in an entirely modern fashion, and the mode of tran- 
sition from the past to the present is one of “violen[t] disarticulat[ion].”’’ 
In other words, what appears as archaic from the vantage point of develop- 
mental or progressive narrative is, in fact, entirely contemporary, leading 
to the combined and uneven histories of the assemblage of bodies swept 
up by those histories. These anachronistic histories are the conditions in 
which those analogizing, or commensurating, processes described above 
must be situated. The vagrancy laws organized a motley assembly of bodies 
in which gendered divisions of labor were instituted at the same time as the 
criminalization of mobility. For instance, the 1503 vagrancy laws included 
under the heading of criminal vagrancy those “lurking in any house, or loi- 
tering or idle wandering by the highway side” and those “using subtil, crafty 
and unlawful games or plays; and some of them feigning themselves to have 
knowledge of... absurd sciences.” Moreover, as C. S. L. Davies writes, the 
1530 vagrancy laws provided that “only university scholars begging without 
permission, counterfeit shipwrecked seamen, fortune-tellers and quacks 
were subject to the more extreme measures of mutilation” than generally 
idle vagrants.’ According to Chambliss, “with minor variations . . . the stat- 


utes remain essentially of this nature until 1743,” when they were expanded 
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to include, among others, “all persons who run away and leave their wives 
or children.” Even in 1824 the vagrancy laws stated that “every person pre- 
tending or professing to tell fortunes, or using any subtle craft, means, or 
device, by palmistry or otherwise, to deceive and impose on any of his Maj- 
esty’s subjects .. . every person wandering abroad and lodging in any barn 
or outhouse or in any deserted or unoccupied building, or in the open air, 
or under a tent, or in any cart or wagon, not having any visible means of 
subsistence and not giving a good account of himself or herself” could be 
committed to a correctional house. 

This dual enclosure of witches and wanderers testifies to the accumula- 
tion of differences that Federici defines as the key feature of so-called prim- 
itive accumulation, only one aspect of which was the enclosure of common 
lands. She writes, “Just as the Enclosures expropriated the peasantry from 
the communal land, so the witch-hunt expropriated women from their 
bodies, which were thus ‘liberated’ from any impediment preventing them 
to function as machines for the production of labor.” So-called primitive 
accumulation was first and foremost the accumulation of the differences of 
race and gender within the dispossessed working class in Europe. Rather 
than a criminalization of socially rejected practices, Federici argues that 
early modern witch hunts created high crimes out of previously accepted 
social practices of reproductive and medical labor. Such transitions in- 
verted women’s former position of social power to one of vulnerability, 
which was a necessary precondition for modern capitalist divisions of labor 
of concern to Davis. In other words, what had been socially privileged posi- 
tions of caregiving were converted into supernatural forces enacted, quite 
literally, in that time of the “witching hour” shared by both the Minstrel and 
“the Maniac.” Crucial to the criminalization of witchcraft for Federici is 
the creation of the new, gendered distributions of paid and unpaid labor to 
which Davis also refers, themselves predicated on the anachronistic “pres- 
ervation’” of reproductive labor as unproductive. From this perspective, it is 
not coincidental that Marx figured the heterogeneous processes attendant 
upon primitive accumulation as the “midwife” of history.” 

Saidiya Hartman ushers this anachronism into the establishment of 
“the plantation, the ghetto, and the prison” in the United States. Drawing a 
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line of discontinuity between English jurist William Blackstone’s 1765 defi- 
nition of “vagrants as those who ‘wake on the night and sleep in the day... 
and no man knows from where they came or whither they go’” and a range 
of resistances to labor in the present, Hartman shows that, far from being 
a historically specific event, enclosure is a form of accumulation emanci- 
pated from the order of space and time.® For her, the criminalization of 
unwaged means of subsistence and social life that began with the Bloody 
Laws in fourteenth-century England are preserved and re-created as “co- 
eval” forms of criminalization that punished “the right not to work.”** 


While the legal transformation from slavery to freedom is most often nar- 
rated as the shift from status to contract, from property to subject, from 
slave to Negro, vagrancy statutes make apparent the continuities and 
entanglements between a diverse range of unfree states—from slave to 
servant, from servant to vagrant, from domestic to prisoner, from idler to 
convict and felon. Involuntary servitude wasn’t one condition—chattel 
slavery—nor was it fixed in time and place; rather, it was an ever-changing 


mode of exploitation, domination, accumulation... and confinement. 


Hartman here makes clear not only the continuous discontinuity of the 
long arc of enclosure but also the double bind of subsistence and exclusion 
we took note of in Chapter 1. Across Federici, Davis, and Hartman, we can 
see the anachronistic conditions in which reproductive labor becomes 
unpaid labor. Composed through anachronism, that “ever-changing mode 
of exploitation, domination, accumulation. . . and confinement,” these writ- 
ers collectively show that it was, in fact, possible for one body to collapse 
into another and for one person to inhabit two places at once.® Fixed in nei- 
ther time nor place, the continuous discontinuity of enclosure shows how a 
nonwaged worker can become a criminal, how a body can be split between 
a productive and an unproductive subject, and how the enslaved human can 
tell the anachronistic history of capitalism. 

In contrast to a critical tendency to understand “excessive or way- 
ward conditions—madness, hysteria, melancholy, addiction” as “threat[s] 


[to] the ability of society to function efficiently, productively, and, in the 
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increasing dominant model of political economy in the late eighteenth 
century, profitably,” Federici’s, Davis's, and Hartman’s analyses of enclo- 
sure and criminalization suggest that it is, in fact, the designation of such 
conditions that make profit possible.” What is more, their work allows us 
to read the wayward arc of expropriation not as past but rather as that pe- 
culiarly productive anachronism through which forms of life outside the 
seemingly rigid and fixed hierarchy of exploitation remain utterly contem- 
porary through their continual reclassification as residual or disorderly and 
thus subject to being enclosed “in the same way” without becoming iden- 
tical.** By designating certain forms of labor as unproductive by virtue of 
their reproductive nature and by punishing potentially productive bodies 
through incarceration, different forms of enclosure from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century came to ensure that subsistence outside the capitalist 
mode of production was deeply entwined with it. Enclosure, we might say, 
is ambiguously coupled with subsistence in such a way that myriad forms of 
reproduction that have been pushed outside the costs of what capital pays 
are also, as Picchio argues, a crucial cost-saving technique of capital accu- 
mulation. Such enclosures also produce analogies, as we have seen above, 
including the “loose, nonhierarchical” assembly of fortune tellers, univer- 
sity scholars, shipwrecked sailors, and barn sleepers, all punished with the 
same gruesome equality. Organized spatially, either in the home, the bed- 
room, or the workhouse, and temporally, as the residue ofa previous era, the 
supposed nonwork of reproduction and vagrancy constitute the dream that, 
to paraphrase David Hartley, the waking workings of industrial, commod- 
ified capital cannot do without. The habits of subsistence outside capitalist 
labor have to be maintained in a form “emancipated from the order of time 
and space” and in an enclosure of their nonidenticality in the same way. 
These subjects are at once of the past and of the present, but so are the 
laws and legal terms that accumulate, that pile up and are translated to 
suit the demands of different historical moments. Such laws have created 
an entangled and open-ended assembly of bodies that are “similar in their 
dissimilarity” by virtue of being equally subject to gruesome physical pun- 
ishment.” In the transformation from the power of the witching hour to 


the violence of vulnerability shown in the stanzas above, an impression of 
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gendered divisions of labor and uneven histories of incarceration endures. 
It is this kind of sensation history—one that is collective and (dis)contin- 
uous—of enclosure that Robinson’s “ludicrous anachronisms” helps us to 
think.” 

In the transition from feudal to capitalist labor, wandering bodies were 
inseparable from the precarities of reproduction, both linked by the increas- 
ingly difficult conditions for subjects left in an indirect relation to waged 
means of subsistence. Activities and statuses that range from resistance to 
labor stretched across centuries and continents to the catch-all of reproduc- 
tive labor divided from the equivalences and exchange of paid labor became 
“two things enclosed in the same way.””' In these cross-sectioned inver- 
sions, the contemporaneity of wandering madmen and precaritized repro- 
duction intersect, indirectly and unevenly. Inhabiting the space of dreams 
and the time of anachronism, ambivalent figurations that link speaker and 
subject(s) indirectly point us to the ways in which the “loose, nonhierarchi- 
cal connections” of analogy that Sheehan and Wahrman describe emerge 
alongside combined and uneven sensation histories. Such uneven entan- 
glements are highlighted by the impasse between different assessments of 
analogy as a relation of equivalence and more recent turns to the capacity of 
analogy to hold together differences. In the logic of enclosures I have offered 
above, it is altogether crucial that analogy does not operate as a relation of 
equivalence, as Langan suggests, but rather as a relation that preserves dif- 
ference and nonequivalence through simultaneity and anachronism. 

The paradoxical coincidence of analogy in enclosure and scientific 
epistemologies here suggests a more wayward approach to the harmonic, 
creative, and democratic aspects of analogy recently celebrated by crit- 
ics. Literary critics tend to approach the history of capital accumulation 
through the language of sameness rather than difference and of progress 
rather than contingency. It is for these reasons, in part, that the turn to anal- 
ogy and toward its affordances of relationality and nonidentity are often 
made to appear as if they were outside the processes through which re- 
sources are extracted and commodities are produced. Recent readings of 
analogy as composite and nonidentical means of assembly and relation are 
crucial to understanding the resources Romantic poetry gives us for his- 
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toricizing life, social reproduction, and law. But they are most useful when 
read more immanently, as a way of constellating the ways in which such 
poetic renderings of life capture an ongoing struggle over the relation be- 
tween subsistence—or modes of life outside relations of equivalence—and 
its configuration as an anachronism necessary for the emergence of a social 
world driven by relations of equivalence. 

Enclosure is, then, always the holding together of two different pro- 
cesses, one of equivalence, one of commensurability, or as I have argued 
here, analogy. Its time is the time of simultaneity rather than succession, of 
anachronism rather than progress. Primitive accumulation, as Jackie Wang 
has recently described it, rather than being the interplay between stan- 
dardization and equivalence (socially necessary labor time and exchange 
value), is the simultaneous operation of two different axes, one of exploita- 
tion (equivalence) and one of expropriation (difference). These two axes 
appear as a division of spaces and the bodies that inhabit them, often loosely 
configured, and the infrastructures that develop over time to sediment and 
naturalize such enclosures. Not a history of equivalence, quantification, 
and circulation, then, the origins of capital accumulation in enclosure— 
what Marx referred to more generally as primitive accumulation—must be 
understood in a deeply Nietzschean sense, as a matter of force and violence 
perpetrated upon origination itself. In this sense, enclosure is a process of 
continuous reopening, of the reconstitution of differences, and the (re)or- 
dering of past and present—never fully closed, never fully open. 

The recent turn to analogy can, perhaps unexpectedly, help us to create 
new concepts and languages for the history of capital accumulation as it op- 
erates in a more poetic and affective fashion. The process of enclosure being 
tracked here suggests as much, pointing to the centrality of “half-congeal’d” 
labors, both potential labor and gendered labor, to produce and reproduce 
the possibility of commodified equivalence and commodity exchange. 
From this perspective, our understanding of enclosures and of capital, 
more specifically primitive accumulation, is perhaps most historical when 
it approximates a dream—as that process in which two different bodies in- 
habit the same space, in which two bodies become one, in which brutes are 


made to speak. Read through the lens of the anachronisms of enclosure, 
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Robinson’s poem and the “regular irregularity” of its form may be counted 
as one vestige of the doubled conditions of such histories, one that marks a 
site of mutuality and vulnerability simultaneously but differentially.” 

The “half-congeal’d” figures of capital’s anachronisms oscillating be- 
tween fixity and movement refer us to a primary dispossession of ownership, 
sovereignty, and proprietorship as such. For Fred Moten, such disposses- 
sion is found “in the figure of the slave, [where] capitalism depends on the 
eclipse, or liquefication, of proprietorship even as it demands the reemer- 
gence or, better yet, the transfer of the very forms proprietorship takes.””* 
Rewriting the history of capital through the violence of origination in slav- 
ery, Moten points out that this origin makes a fundamental dispossession 
the very possibility of capital’s possessed products. Significantly, in Moten’s 
view, the slave demonstrates not just the history of dispossession that lies 
behind the production and sale of commodities but also the rich and subter- 
ranean world of the noncitizen, the nonworker, the nonsubject, to which ex- 
propriation is always secondary. The “half-congeal’d” nature of the surplus 
of such figures exposes the fragile economy in which those separated out as 
signs of a cost that capital will not bear also constitute the countergeneal- 
ogy of the only means of subsistence we really have. The “half-congeal’d” 
figures I have read above point us to a related countergenealogy of repro- 
duction that lies behind Marx’s hidden abode of production and the pro- 
duction of “coagulated, congealed, objectified, inanimate” commodities. 
The radical dispossession of the slave—as noncitizen and nonworker—is 
also a record of “certain submarine, subcutaneous areas of unfamiliar re- 
semblance” that are necessarily differentiated, such that we must not “los[e] 
sight of the best place to look for them” and “where they can change.””* This 
grounding of such dispossession in the slave as the “best place” to look for 
unfamiliar resemblances takes us back to the potential uses and abuses of 
analogy, together with the problems attendant upon a too easy embrace of 
it as a way out of the violence of origins. I turn to Moten not to make an 
analogy between a Romantic poet, a wandering vagrant, and the slave body 
but to locate analogy squarely within the problematic of enclosure sketched 
above, through the vestiges of differential dispossessions as they point to 


different processes that operate at the same time, becoming the conditions 
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for hierarchies where they had not existed in the same way before. The his- 
tory of the witch hunts, of the brief reestablishment of slavery in England in 
the fifteenth century for anyone found to be without employment, and the 
various laws instituted in the United States to divide indentured servants 
from slaves all retain vestiges of de Man’s “palimpsest of dreams, some of 
them individual, some shared with others, all grafted upon each other.””° 
What might be emphasized through a more ambivalent reading of what 
Sara Guyer has titled the “biopoetics” of the Romantic period is the “inher- 
ently [sic] affirmative process” of reproduction and Moten’s sense of dispos- 
session. While, on the one hand, the nonequivalent and incommensurate 
labor of reproduction is the reproduction “of the subject to be exploited or 
cast off by capital, the reproduction of gender,” on the other hand, it is “also 
a reminder of its potentiality as a site of resistance [that] ‘restores to the 
economic process its messy, sensuous, gendered, raced, and unruly com- 
ponent: living human beings capable of following orders as well as flout- 
ing them.’””’ Robinson’s poem thus establishes analogies not only between 
poet and subject but between dreams and enclosure, between nonhierar- 
chical association and commensurable dislocations. Robinson offers us 
messier and more contingent analogies than we are used to, showing us 
the capacity of what appear to be loose or nonhierarchical relations to be 
frontier zones of so-called primitive accumulation in which new kinds of 
hierarchies are forged. Analogy provides a rhetorical index of the “pollution 
of nonwork,” both unpaid and criminalized alike, that functions simulta- 
neously as the condition of possibility for and site of struggle within (on- 
going) primitive accumulation. It is this kind of accumulation that George 
Caffentzis has described as “washing, fucking, cooling tempers, picking up 
the trash, lipstick, thermostat, giving birth, kids, teaching them not to shit 
in the hall, curing the common cold, watching the cancer grow, even lyric 
poems for your schizophrenia,” and last of all, “sleep and dreams.””* The 
point here is not about some always already capitalist relation embedded 
in the social, nor is it about the subsumption of everything under capital, 
if by that we mean a mode of production and circulation organized strictly 
through homogeneity and equivalence. The point, rather, is to deal with the 


ways in which relational resources of material bodies—their transience, 
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contingency, capacities, and vulnerabilities—function simultaneously as 
reserves for collective survival and distributed violence.” It is this politi- 
cally charged analysis of analogy’s anachronisms as it brings together the 
messy and sensuous with the gendered, raced, and unruly that may help us 
to best work through the possibilities and limits of changing conceptual- 
izations of bodies and history, both in that transitional period from the late 
eighteenth century to the Romantic era as well as in our own return to it in 


literary criticism today. 


CHAPTER 3 


Tautology, Witchcraft, and 
a Thingly Commons 


This heap of earth o’ergrown with moss, 
Which close beside the thorn you see, 
So fresh in all its beauteous dyes, 
Is like an infant’s grave in size 
As like as like can be: 
“The Thorn,” William Wordsworth 


To market she on market-days, 

To church on Sundays came; 

All seem‘d the same: all seem‘d so, Sir! 
But all was not the same! 


“The Three Graves,” Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


Tautological Gatherings 

In 1797, shortly before the publication of Lyrical Ballads, a group of fortune- 
tellers were arrested in the Norwood forest. They were not charged with the 
practice of witchcraft, however. Laws against palmistry and divination had 
been struck in 1736, when it immediately became illegal instead to make 
accusations of witchcraft, thus effectively inverting the crime of witch- 


craft from one of serious practice to the threat of superstition. Instead, the 
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Norwood group, primarily women and children, were charged with a sec- 
tion of the 1597 Vagabond Act under which certain practices formerly crimi- 
nalized as witchcraft could still be punished, not out of fear of the efficacy of 
the supernatural but as an explicit condemnation of undisciplined ways of 
living associated with the “backwardness” of superstition.’ The power and 
threat of witchcraft having been disavowed, a much older form of criminal- 
ization was resurrected to deal with the presence of the unmarried and the 
unemployed. In 1760, only fourteen years after the passage of the Witchcraft 
Act in England, Obeah, a practice that was often labeled as witchcraft by 
Europeans, was criminalized in Jamaica.” After Tacky’s Rebellion, consid- 
ered the most threatening attempt to overthrow the plantocracy in Jamaica, 
“An Act to Remedy the Evils arising from Irregular Assemblies of Slaves” 
included a “clause designed to ‘prevent the practice of Obeah.’”’ According 
to Diana Paton, this act was significant in two ways: first, it both reasserted 
and “creolized” the power of the supernatural that had been explicitly re- 
jected by the Enlightenment mindset of the Witchcraft Act; second, it used 
an A frican-derived term, Obeah, in the naming and consolidation ofa range 
of practices that, as Srinivas Aravamudan describes it, include “medicine, 
symptom, fetish, or trope,” as well as “a full-blown information system that 
named pharmacological knowledge, political conspiracy, religious practice, 
or literary construction.” 

This shifting and paradoxical legal and cultural terrain involves con- 
tinuous reinventions of the supernatural within the history of capital ac- 
cumulation. Of particular interest is what the reanimation of the vagrancy 
laws in England and the European claims that African practices had been 
reanimated in Obeah have to tell us about the global destruction and re- 
making of subsistence ways of living that are the concerns of this book. 
These overlapping reanimations fold together a more figurative process in 
which superstition was simultaneously targeted for destruction, remained 
necessary to the production of capitalism in its present-day form, and pro- 
vided a resource of noncapitalist ways of living that were immensely recom- 
binatory. Romantic literary critics often understand the transformation of 
responses to the supernatural in an English context as part of the transition 


from sovereign to disciplinary power through the emergence of medical 
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and patriarchal expertise. They tend to suggest that such relationships were 
nothing more than remnants of a past that is no longer relevant to moder- 
nity. But such accounts do not help us understand the less straightforward 
entwinement of the supernatural with subsistence ways of living that per- 
sists in canonical writers such as Wordsworth and Coleridge, as well as de- 
fenders of slavery such as Benjamin Moseley.° Silvia Federici’s account of 
the European witch hunts in Chapter 2 provides a counterreading. Central 
to and determining of modern capitalist divisions of labor and interclass 
hierarchies of gender, the European witch hunts and their aftermath are 
an example of what she has described as “a classic instance of how, in the 
history of capitalism, ‘going back’ was a means of stepping forward” and 
the production of modernity through the affirmation of the power of the 
supernatural.° 

Helpful as Federici’s dialectical reading of capitalism’s “going back” and 
“stepping forward” is, it still clings to a primarily temporalized account of 
capitalist modernity in which later claims to enlightened science and social 
order would remain indebted to an indulgence in the backward rather than 
the reconstituted, or to borrow Paton’s term, the “creolized.” This chapter 
takes up contemporaneous representations of what English writers under- 
stood to be beliefs in the supernatural in England and Jamaica in order to 
show that such beliefs continued to be far more defining of capitalist mo- 
dernity than previously thought. Further, such beliefs are not reducible 
to the realm of the spiritual or even what M. H. Abrams famously termed 
natural supernaturalism—they are, instead, entangled with the material 
relations of subsistence and its remaking by the violent processes of capital 
accumulation.’ Here we shall stay within these knots of superstition, not 
simply to identify the ways in which superstition was historicized to banish 
people and practices to a mythic past but also to ascertain all of the ways in 
which it carries an archive of subsistence that does not fit into narratives of 
past and present, loss and progress. 

We might take a different cue from Federici here, drawing not from the 
binarizing timeline of backward and forward but from her claim that cap- 
italism develops by taking the “bricolage” of available discourses, beliefs, 


and practices and turning them into hierarchical social relations. Bricolage 
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already suggests a different arrangement of things through which to un- 
derstand the historical process of capital accumulation. Made famous by 
Claude Lévi-Strauss, bricolage remains a useful term by which to approach 
so-called primitive accumulation because it describes “the continual recon- 
struction from the same materials” in which “earlier ends... are called upon 
to play the part ofmeans.”* What had been a conclusion, perhaps even atelos, 
becomes repurposed as a way elsewhere and of doing otherwise. While this 
formulation of bricolage has a distinctly Hegelian bent to it, it also enables a 
more contingent arrangement in the English sense of bricolage as “odds and 
ends” rather than “remains and debris.” It is this former arrangement that 
best suits descriptions of objects used by Obi men and women to work their 
science, at least as we see in versions passed down to us from British travel 
narratives and parliamentary reports. In Benjamin Moseley’s description, 
likely lifted from Bryan Edwards’s then already well-known History, Civil 
and Commercial, of the British Colonies in the West Indies, these objects are 


made of grave dirt, hair, teeth of sharks, and other animals, blood, feathers, 
egg-shells, images in wax, the hearts of birds, liver of mice, and some potent 
roots, weeds, and bushes of which Europeans are at this time ignorant, but 
which were known, for the same purposes, to the ancients. Certain mix- 
tures of these ingredients are burnt; or buried very deep in the ground; or 
hung up a chimney; or on the side of an house; or in a garden; or laid under 
the threshold of the door of the party, to suffer; with incantation songs, or 
curses, or ceremonies necromantically performed in planetary hours, or at 


midnight, regarding the aspects of the moon. (Treatise on Sugar, 191-192)" 


This description of Obeah objects bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
abject arrangement of body parts and fragments of organic matter seen in 
Macbeth and earlier representations of female witches’ talismans in early 
modern European treatises. Certainly, such abjectifying observations of 
Obi objects were important parts of the hierarchical classification of Obeah 
as a practice of sorcery rather than a science in the manner that Federici 
suggests; these necro-epistemological arrangements find an uncanny reso- 
nance with Enlightenment and post-Enlightenment hierarchies of empiri- 


cal sense experience. 
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Indeed, Erasmus Darwin’s materialist scientific treatise Zoonomia pres- 
ents a similar composite configuration to evoke the bricolage of supersti- 
tion. A materialist and empirical approach to symptoms and diseases was 
the best tool in the fight against “fictions of fancy, of witchcraft, hobgob- 
lins, apparitions, vampires, fairies; of the influence of stars on human ac- 
tions, miracles wrought by the bones of saints, the flights of ominous birds, 
the predictions from the bowels of dying animals, expounders of dreams, 
fortune-tellers, conjurers, modern prophets, necromancy, animal magne- 
tism, with endless variety of folly.” His empirically driven model of med- 
icine offered a way to treat bodies that were overly prone to influence from 
external bodies, which for him meant being able to distinguish between 
superstitions and a science of influence. As we see here, Darwin expresses a 
deep, almost excessive concern over “the influence” that certain objects and 
things (bones, birds, bowels) have upon the fancy, that faculty of associa- 
tion that organizes and orders sense experience. Such things can create false 
perceptions of the natural world (of hobgoblins and vampires and fairies, 
oh my!) as well as of false causal agents (fortune-tellers, conjurers, modern 
prophets, etc.). As Darwin clarifies in Zoonomia, pathological associations 
result from the imputation of external sensation to what is actually caused 
by an internal problem with the imagination." But we also get the sense 
from the passage above that, as with Moseley’s depiction of Obeah, there is 
something lurking in the mere arrangement of these things: there are dis- 
turbing relations of likeness and sympathy between stars and human life; of 
metonymy between necrotic parts and living processes; and of chaotic con- 
tiguity in Darwin’s own manner of constructing these associations, where 
stars sit beside bones and dying animals alongside animal magnetism. This 
passage does more than describe—it performs relations of magic in which 
“like produces like; contact results in contagion; the image produces the 
object itself; a part is seen to be the same as the whole.”"* This transatlantic 
concern with heterogeneous forms holds together shared concerns over the 
order of things and the influence things can have upon susceptible bodies, 
whether those be of slaves or the rural villagers we turn to below. 

The associations through which we receive knowledge are crucial here, 
because it was often the moment of sensation that seemed to lead super- 
stitious folks astray. This instance was a deeply precarious one, since 
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according to Darwin it is the influence of external things upon the senses 
that constitutes the building blocks of all knowledge of the world and of 
healthy bodies. As he describes it, empirical sensations arrive initially 
through some degree of contiguity, contact, or likeness: “As the constituent 
elements of the material world are only perceptible to our organs of sense in 
a state of combination; it follows, that the ideas or sensual motions excited 
by them, are never received singly, but ever with a greater or less degree of 
combination.”’> Human perception of “the material world” is confined to 
an experience of the “constituent” as manifold. The ground of sense expe- 
rience is an originary gathering from which temporal order is constructed 
over time into successive causality and habituated sensibilities, epistemo- 
logical progress and physiological equilibrium. Darwin uses sugar, a thing 
that likely came to him from Moseley’s plantocratic Jamaica, to exemplify 
this process in which “sweetness, and whiteness, and solidity are received 


» 


at the same time from a lump of sugar.” “I cannot,” he writes, “recollect any 
of these qualities without thinking of the others, that were excited along 
with them.” Primary sensations—while more boring than superstitious 
perceptions—are nonetheless instances of influence from the outside and 
associated in a combination of simultaneous difference, contagious con- 
tact, and metonymic materiality. Never received singly, these empirical 
instances are composed instead through what David Lloyd has described 
as a “peculiarly exterior internal constitution” of the thing, in contrast to 
the object or subject.” Lloyd is not commenting on Darwin’s sugar here 
but Hegel’s salt. In his Phenomenology of the Spirit, Hegel wrote of salt in 
this tauto-thing-ical fashion: “The salt is a simple Here, and at the same 
time manifold.” For Hegel, such a “Thing” “is white and also cubical, also 
tart, and so on.... The Thing is the Also, or the universal medium in which 
the many properties subsist apart from one another, without touching or 
cancelling one another.” As for Darwin, here Hegel shows us properties 
and the sensations they provoke as never single but always in a combinative 
state that is experienced in a simultaneity that is impossible to capture in 
language. The thing here is defined by its also-ness, its auto-repetition of a 
variety of phenomenal features that are not gathered into an identity. Prior 


to the realization of self, sense perception yields this crystallized likeness of 
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relations in which entities subsist without the imposition of identity. Held 
together simultaneously, they are also spaced out, defined by a coexistence 
that is simultaneous but separable, that constitutes neither identity nor 
habit but combination.” Salt, like Darwin’s sugar, is in an externally associ- 
ated state of combination, as well as being an adverbial essence—“the thing 
is the also,” a structure of becoming that is additive, supplemental, and po- 
tentially redundant. Our experience of things is initially gathered from the 
multiple qualities and generated impressions of sensational encounters that 
uncannily reproduce, in a subdued manner, the depictions of supernatural 
things such as bones, birds, feathers, and teeth we saw above.” 

But Hegel adds to this associationist structure a reference to subsis- 
tence. Not quite substance, Hegel invokes subsistence as existence in a less 
substantial way, as a continuation in a base, nondialectical mode. And it 
is with this composite thing that subsists in its “peculiarly exterior inter- 
nal” manner that we also hear a likeness with Moseley’s abject depiction 
of Obeah, which reflects these subsistence relations and the superstitious 
forms of knowledge that can always emerge erroneously from those forms. 
In contrast to the regulated bodies that were Darwin’s medical aim and the 
self-consciousness that would come to find sense experience ultimately 
alienating for Hegel’s Subject, these originating scenes of influence con- 
taminate the material basis of knowledge through the external, metonymic, 
contiguous, and simultaneous relations of magic. Smuggled into the foun- 
dations of a modern subject with connections to and effects on the material 
world are the motions of a magical view of a potentially “anarchic, molecular 
conception” of the world.”’ While these features of sense experience would 
be neutralized hierarchies of experience in their texts, the constellated and 
crystallized figuration through which things subsist in Darwin's and He- 
gel’s accounts gives us an association by which to read the persistence of 
superstition within the empirical process of becoming subject.” 

While Darwin and Hegel leave out the slave mode of production 
through which sugar and salt arrived upon their empirical and phenome- 
nological taste buds, Moseley’s engagement with superstition in his Treatise 
on Sugar is meant entirely as a defense of slavery. In returning to Moseley, I 


want to constellate the associations between sense experience and external 
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influence, superstition and things, and subsistence both as a way of life and 
a form of knowledge within the global process of capital accumulation. It is 
not only in the thing of Obeah that Moseley sees a problem of loose gath- 
ering, of things that neither touch nor cancel each other out, remaining an 
unordered mass. It is also in the history of sugar that Moseley tells us he 
confronts an overly superstitious arrangement of knowledge. For Moseley, 
the production of modernity hinges on the association between supersti- 
tion and subsistence, or the superstition that sugar is available outside the 
form in which it is exchanged for money in Europe.” 

Moseley finds himself caught up in the messy and meaningless hearsay 
of what has, up to this point, been accepted as the historical taxonomy of 
sugar. The bulk of Moseley’s treatise, 173 pages in all, is an attempt to sort 
through the heap of words that have been used to signify that empirical 
thing, sugar. Struggling against an adhesive mass, Moseley declares that he 
will create a hierarchy out of what we've called bricolage, beginning with 
“the surface of the mass”: in order to “discove[r] a foundation, on which 
order and arrangement may rise, I must toil through trackless regions of 
obscurity,” to arrive at “the more certain and determinate history of the 
sugar cane.”** The problem Moseley immediately confronts is an unmapped 
landscape in which no history of sugar can be found. On the one hand, “the 
incorrect account of the first West Indian discoveries” make it “impossi- 
ble to ascertain in which of the islands the cane was found, and which it 
was not.” On the other hand, “every thing [Arabs] have said pertaining to 
the subject” is unreliable, because “there is such a want of discrimination 
among the Arabian writers, which their editors, translators, and commenta- 
tors, have further perplexed with various texts, interpretations, and conjec- 
tures, that is itimpossible to know exactly the precise distinctions, intended 
by the original authors, in their different appellations of honey, manna, and 
sugar.”*® The problem, as Moseley puts it, is a manifold of words used to sig- 
nify more than one sweetener. No pure line can be extracted from the ori- 
gins of sugarcane and its production by slaves in Jamaica. Moseley lays most 
of the blame here on Arabic writers, who, in the process of writing down 
the location, function, and features of various sweeteners, have indulged 


in “interpretation and conjecture,” mystifying the true source of sugar in 
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sugarcane. This is at least in part due to what Moseley offers as the fact that 
“the Arabian medical writers were chiefly compilers and copiers from the 
Greeks; and seem to have known but little, even of their own country. Their 
account of manna is as fabulous as that of their tabaxir, and has given rise 
to as many speculations. They supposed it was a dew, attracted by certain 
trees, plants, and stones, and there concreted.”” The history of sugar pro- 
vided by Arabic writers may as well be a magical gathering of elements. It 
is the result of external influence that has confused things by suggesting 
that sugar might be gotten for free—dropped from the sky like manna and 
attained without labor, as if stars have sweet influence upon human action. 
Repetition gathers heterogeneous things, as the “sacar-mambu of the Indi- 
ans” and the “tabaxir of the Arabians” are equated with sugar, and as sig- 
nifiers float freely away from the proper and nonexistent history of sugar 
production.”* These signifiers produce an adhesive mass that binds time in 
a nonsuccessive pattern, making it impossible to find in sugar a signification 
of history. Instead of history, prior writing about sugar yields only accounts 
of magical substances falling from the sky. 

The form of speech through which we derive such superstitious rela- 
tions between things is at the center of Wordsworth’s “The Thorn,” which is 
famously narrated by a superstitious sailor with an “adhesive” mind. While 
this may seem a rapid leap from Moseley’s Treatise on Sugar, to say nothing 
of Darwin and Hegel, I hope to show that a more than transatlantic con- 
text is needed for grappling with the history of superstition. What Moseley 
calls the “interpretation and conjecture” of Arabic writers shows up in the 
“The Thorn’ as the hearsay and gossip of rural villagers. Circulated through 
versions of superstitious chatter, the poem tells of an abandoned woman 
and the mysterious death (or murder?) of her newborn child, passing along 
a history in which eighteenth-century misogyny derives from rural igno- 
rance.” Most of what we learn about Martha Ray is given through a ver- 
sion of hearsay, through a series of stanzas held together by “they say” and 
““Tis said” and “I heard” and “some say,” by “I’ve heard” and “some had 
sworn.” It is through such sensational chatter that Martha has been tried 
by a village politics and nearly put to death: “And some had sworn an oath 
that she / Should be to public justice brought; / And for the little infant’s 
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bones / With spades they would have sought.”* It is this near-sovereign de- 
cision that retroactively confirms that we are not just dealing with loose lips 
but with a superstition that situates us in the narrative created by the 1736 
Witchcraft Act. Like an echo chamber, these unverified reports are how we 
learn of the location of the thorn and mysterious heap (like a grave), of the 
timing of Martha Ray’s movements, and ultimately, after many digressions, 
a combination of the motions—“never received singly” as Darwin said of 
sugary perception—of “some say.” This repetition passes from neighbor to 
neighbor, from narrator to us. Chatter here is the figurative matter of things, 
in which we can hear Hegel’s “also, also, also” strung together against the 
woman who sometimes appears as a thing in the poem: “And, as Lam aman, 
/ Instead of jutting crag I found / A woman seated on the ground.” These 
tautological sayings uproot Martha Ray, banishing her to crags and hills, 
where she seems to become a thing herself. 

Repeated as the hearsay of “some say” throughout the poem, super- 
stitions sparked by sensational experience are socialized as “information 
received by word of mouth, usually with the implication that it is not trust- 
worthy; oral tidings; report, tradition, rumour, common talk, gossip.” Tra- 
dition and rumor, report and gossip, hearsay is discredited upon arrival but 
binds the social at the same time. As a form of language, it expresses the 
deeply noneconomic and superfluous subsistence that maintains commu- 
nity life through the routine spread of an expression that immediately un- 
dermines its own veracity. It is perhaps because it derives solely from what 
one has heard from others that it circulates so easily, making no claim to 
knowledge that would require the checking of facts. It is precisely in this 
more than double bind of surplus circulation and the baselessness of what 
is said that Wordsworth’s “The Thorn” indulges, working as it does to reme- 
diate superstition into sympathetic feeling. The sufferings of Martha come 
to us and, Wordsworth suggests, are also caused by a kind of common talk 
that spreads like a contagion. Shifting the etymological possibility of same- 
saying, “The Thorn” positions offside speakers in the poem as same-sayers, 
repeating words that create a supernatural aura. 

Such hearsay and chatter are historically relevant to Wordsworth’s poem 


and its skirting of the supernatural. Hearsay was central to the operations 
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Henry Ninham, The Hethel Thorn. From The Eastern Arboretum (London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1841), 282. A depiction of what has long been 
considered one of the oldest thorn trees in England. Reprinted with permission 
from The British Museum. 


of the European witch hunts, through which village gossip, a distinctly fem- 
inine form of sociality attached to the commons, was transformed into a 
tool of class warfare.*? It took a sustained campaign to transform the social 
life of chatter into the divisive acts of accusation. This campaign can be 
seen in the source text for Macbeth’s weird sisters, James I’s “Newes from 
Scotland.” There we read of Gilles Duncan, who “took in hand to helpe 
all such as were troubled or grieved with anie kind of sickness of infirmi- 
tie.” Suspected of witchcraft because of such care, she was “committed to 
prison, where she continued for a season, where immediately she accused 
these persons following to be notorious witches.”** As Federici’s landmark, 
and controversial, book Caliban and the Witch argues, the witch hunts often 
designated caregivers as threats to communities that were “already disin- 


tegrating under the combined impact of land privatization, increased taxa- 
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tion, and the extension of state control over every aspect of life.” But it was 
“only as the persecution progressed, and the fear of witches (as well as the 
fear of being accused of witchcraft or ‘subversive association’) was sowed 
among the population, did accusations come from neighbors.” In addition 
to the slow violence of this cultivated ideological campaign, a sustained 
effect of the witch hunt was also the erasure of communicative spaces and 
social bonds between women, as the absence of common lands took away a 
crucial site of feminine congregation. The construction of the kind of mob 
politics that threatens Martha Ray in “The Thorn” was the product of time 
and concerted efforts by the European ruling class, who were desperate to 
establish social discipline in the wake of the widespread peasant uprisings 
of the sixteenth century. The gossip of neighbor against neighbor and the 
prepsychiatric demand to confess were crafted through a sustained legal 
and propagandistic campaign, which could only become effective in the 
aftermath of the enclosures, the ensuing wild spikes in prices caused by in- 
flation, and the crushing of the peasant rebellions. The witch hunts took a 
gathering of differences and organized them into hierarchies, transforming 
the medical, care, and reproductive work done by women into a mark of 
gendered inferiority and consolidating gender differences that preexisted 
the rise of capitalism as essentializing features upon which inviolable divi- 
sions of labor could be grounded. 

For Wordsworth, however, it is not just hearsay that carries the influ- 
ence of superstition. Rather, it seems to be a kind of pathological repetition 
of the kind we saw above, a repetition that is no less concerned with thingly 
bodies and their sensations. In his prefatory note to “The Thorn,” Word- 
sworth engages the repetition of words in poetry, distinguishing between a 
repetition that communicates feeling and a repetition of the same meaning, 
even in the use of different words: “There is a numerous class of readers who 
imagine that the same words cannot be repeated without tautology: this is 
a great error: virtual tautology is much oftener produced by using words 
when the meaning is exactly the same. Words, a Poet’s words more partic- 
ularly, ought to be weighed in the balance of feeling and not measured by 


936 


the space they occupy upon paper.”** Here Wordsworth seems to suggest 


that most readers conflate repeated meaning with repeated words, and his 
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aim in “The Thorn” is to show that the repetition of words, paced out in 
certain meters, may come closer to remedying the deficiency of language 
in communicating feelings than any other kind of language. Whereas vir- 
tual tautology hews to an identity of meaning, repetition of the kind Word- 
sworth produces in “The Thorn” is calculated to generate sympathy, more 
specifically a likeness between sound and feeling. The repetition of words 
can establish a “balance of feeling” through their thingliness—through 
the psychophysiological effects upon readers of “words . . . as things.”*’ Such 
things have the capacity to affect readers through sense experience rather 
than stimulating in them a temporal redundancy. 

Martha Ray’s repeated “Oh misery! oh misery! / Oh woe is me! oh 
misery!” is the best-known example of such tautology. But it is in the loose 
resemblance between the narrator and the villagers through a shared sus- 
ceptibility to a less regulated thingliness of language that the most signifi- 
cant form of tautology appears in the poem. As Julie Camarda has argued, 
Wordsworth’s “ 
icaturing their “hostility and limitations” toward a speaker with “a mind 


Note to the Thorn” potentially sets a trap for critics by car- 


that is... not loose but adhesive” and by doing so associates our loquacious 
narrator with the repetitive Martha in order to establish a “mutuality and 
sympathy” that is not based on an absence of narrative knowledge. But we 
cannot avoid the fact that Wordsworth similarly aligns the narrator with 
the villagers through a shared credulity and talkativeness derived from 
indolence and an overstimulated imagination that “produces impressive 
effects out of simple elements.” Like others, our narrator amplifies the 
power of external things and recounts events through relations of loose 
likeness. Impressed by the thingliness of words as “simple elements” upon 
“adhesive” minds, the narrator carries out the task of passing along village 
gossip. Actual, and not virtual, tautology becomes a dangerous deficiency, 
offering the possibility of both sympathy and superstition, and becoming 
the latter when language is imprinted on reactive minds that are more like 
spatial surfaces than the temporality of ideas that “succeed each other in 
accustomed order.” 

Thus, while Wordsworth fixates on repetition as a way to generate re- 


freshed and regulated feeling, he also locates a pathological repetition of 
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hearsay that hinges upon the materiality of language.*° The problem with 
superstitious chatter is the vagrant slippage we began tracing above be- 
tween empirical and supernatural arrangements and their tendency toward 
contiguous contagion and disordering of internal causality. Hearsay would 
seem to have its effects by means of a use of words that overexcites our 
“animal sensations” through a sameness of repetition that becomes threat- 
ening not because of its redundancy but because of its affecting power.” 
Associated primarily with physiological susceptibility, shared by our indo- 
lent narrator and his neighbors, the version of tautology that brings sailor 
and villagers into relation has more to do with the power of that subsis- 
tence arrangement of things than with the meaningless stutter of backward 
people. Tautology is rooted in the essentially rhetorical problem of the 
priority of words over reason and of reflexive motion over self-sameness. 
From the Greek, tautologia combines “auto” and “logos” and is most often 
read as meaning “the same” plus “speech, word,” or as “reason.” Tautology 
can thus most directly be traced back to its meaning as selfsame reason and 
in this form has been treated as a figure for an innate identity of meaning 
or ironized as self-undermining meaninglessness. A more marginal trac- 
ing would also find roots for a dispersed sense of gleaning in which repeti- 
tion turns into a gathering of “like it was, merely” (aùtóç) and “to collect, 
gather” (Aéyw),” the first a derivative of “self” and “same” in an adverbial 
mode, the second the root verb from which “logic” comes to us. This con- 
tiguous association of word elements is bound up with the world, unreason- 
ably. While difficult, if not impossible, to trace properly, this somewhat 
vagrant etymology nonetheless persists in Wordsworth’s characterization 
of superstitious imaginations, which “produc[e] impressive effects out of 
simple elements.™* This mode of tautology preserves the power of a gather- 
ing that does not follow the historical reason claimed by the Witchcraft Act, 
in which the designation of superstition supposedly neutralizes the power 
of the supernatural as a thing of the past. While “The Thorn” and its note 
may set us up to feel sympathy with Martha Ray’s misery, it also continually 
asks us to feel horror at the superstitious hearsay that makes Martha an out- 
sider. In making superstition a problem of such same-saying, Wordsworth 


cannot help but reproduce the anxiety underlying the Witchcraft Act, that 
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the power of superstition derives from the gathering of ways of living in the 
present that are inseparable from past violences that created their condi- 
tions of becoming. In this sense, what is most worrisome to Wordsworthis a 
lack of balance of feeling threatened by the superstitious sayers of the poem, 
in a mode of tautology that takes us back to an uncanny likeness between 
subsistence, empiricism, and gathering as a way of life. 

This recursion to the early modern European witch hunts and their in- 
fluence upon Wordsworth’s poem may risk reinserting us into a temporal 
movement whereby the threat of superstition in Romantic-era England ap- 
pears quite isolated from Moseley’s concern with the history of sugar, as 
well as his fascination with Obeah. This is why it is important to recall why, 
according to Federici, witch hunts were so important to the processes of 
capital accumulation and to an accounting of the contingency of social rela- 
tions through which such accumulation emerges and is reproduced. In her 
view, we cannot explain the history of capitalism without recourse to the 
social potential for divisions of labor and among workers. Such a process 
entails an immanent relation between capitalism and the bricolage of the 
social, and of the continuous and messy remediation of practices and beliefs 
that mediate the molecularly empirical and forms of knowing the world. 
‘Thus, we can only begin grappling with the strangely resonant associations 
between Wordsworth’s sense of tautology, Darwin’s and Hegel’s taste for 
sugar and salt, respectively, and Moseley’s history of sugar by locating them 
within the modernity that Rosalind Shaw has described as stretching back 
to the beginning of the transatlantic slave trade, in which “capitalist mo- 
dernities took plural forms in different parts of the Atlantic from the very 
beginning.” 

As Shaw argues, what was depicted as age-old practices of witchcraft in 
West Africa by the time of English dominance in the slave trade were already 
the result of world-historical processes of capitalist and colonial violence, as 
well as memories of the destruction and remaking of “a trans-Saharan trade 
that linked three different continents” into the European trade in humans, 
guns, and credit.*° Supernatural beliefs and practices offered intricate ways 
to negotiate an ever-changing landscape in which previously unimaginable 
accumulations of wealth, tribal consolidations of European guns and weap- 
ons, new debt and credit systems, and the destruction of entire tribes and 
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families shaped West Africans’ experiences of their worlds. On the part of 
many West Africans, as Shaw argues, the myriad effects of the slave trade 
generated an acute sense of a “vampiric modernity” and “occult forces that 
modernity was supposed to have superseded,” thus “fold[ing] together past 
and present experiences of capitalism, transregional flows, and violence.” 
The best-known example of such “occult forces” within literary studies is 
likely those numerous attributions of sorcery and magic to white people 
that Olaudah Equiano / Gustauvus Vassa makes in his Interesting Narrative. 
For instance, upon arriving at the coast and boarding the ship that would 
take him through the Middle Passage, Equiano says that he “was now per- 
suaded that I had gotten into a world of bad spirits” and describes the ship 
as “some spell or magic.” Such instances demonstrate how the violence 
and trauma of capture, together with the arrival at slave factories and ports, 
affected people’s conceptions of the supernatural as they were traumati- 
cally transformed through the otherwise unimaginable forms of violence 
they experienced. Indeed, the formation of “African” ethnicity can be seen 
as undergoing a remediation of the kind we see in historical revisioning of 
witchcraft. As Alexander X. Byrd argues in regard to European conceptions 
of Igbo ethnicity, it is possible to see the production of this ethnicity insofar 
as Europeans understood it in the eighteenth century as the result of the 
death and rebirth that occurred in the journey from central Africa to the 
coast. Even the term “Igbo” can be translated in such a way as to register 
a passage from other worlds, as the “strangers beyond those strangers” of 
known towns.” 

Once the enslaved arrived at the plantation colonies, the supernatural 
was no less a routine force in their lives. As Vincent Brown compellingly 
argues, the fantastic wealth generated by sugar production in Jamaica came 
into the world dripping with the supernatural, as the likelihood of death and 
the pervasiveness of dead bodies were routinely used by plantation owners, 
magistrates, and the colonial government to terrorize and dominate the 
enslaved. According to Brown, “supernatural beliefs and the machinery of 
the colonial state were inextricably enmeshed” in what he can be under- 
stood as “a materialist history of the supernatural imagination.” Brown’s 
insights remind us that ways of life that are destroyed by dispossession and 


enslavement are translated into images and memories of the continuous 
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discontinuity of such so-called primitive accumulation. These moments of 
superstition remind us that the sustained campaign of terror that was the 
slave trade cannot be reduced to the pastness or historicity of such belief. 
Similarly, every unfamiliar practice or accusation of witchcraft witnessed 
by English writers in Jamaica such as Moseley was a contemporary medi- 
ation of the war, militarization, relocation, defense, and relations between 
elites, villagers, and kin through which the slave trade was established and 
maintained. Something similar is at work in Moseley’s depictions of Obeah 
and Obi objects, which, as many have noted, strive to establish it as an orig- 
inally African practice rather than as one generated under the pressures 
of dispossession and enslavement. In presenting Obeah this way, Moseley 
follows in a long line of English and European writers who styled African 
cultural and spiritual practices as archaic rather than as forged in the cru- 
cible of the extreme violence of murder, kidnapping, the passage through 
West African hinterlands to port cities, the Middle Passage, and the death 
drive of slave labor as a mode of production. Superstition, even in these Eu- 
ropean texts, derives from the knots that were formed in the destruction 
and remaking of ways of life and systems of knowledge inside and outside 
of Europe in the Romantic period. 

Moving from Moseley to Wordsworth, from witch hunts to the slave 
trade, and from rural villagers in England to natives of West Africa is not 
meant to analogize or collapse them as some kind of historical sameness 
but to gather a tautological modernity governed not by reason but by the de- 
struction and remaking of noncapitalist ways of living as they were and are 
rooted in material bodies. If, as Shaw and Brown show us, capitalist moder- 
nity cannot be extricated from the supernatural—including its own brutal 
fabulations of equivalence—then we need to begin to ask how Romantic 
texts do more than banish superstition to the past. The clustering effect of 
tautology is not only interesting for the etymological connections it evokes 
with enclosure and the criminalization of gleaning but also for the ways in 
which it maintains the language of superstition in the empirical body as one 
of the foundational operations between thingly bodies rather than a residue 
of the past. Brought together, these texts we have been discussing show how 
superstition is not reducible to a narrative of past and present, of witchcraft 


turning into scientific discourse or subsistence into modern labor—even 
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those texts concerned with producing just such narratives. The entangle- 
ments of superstition, the body, and subsistence that are rooted in them 
offer another historical movement of remediation, one in which subsistence 
is not only a way of meeting needs but ways of knowing that are insepa- 
rable from affectable and impressionable embodiment. Attempts to situate 
superstition in the past are themselves still living and ongoing negotiations 
with the uncanny likenesses, the adjacent and still affecting, the nonlinear 
entwinements that constitute this thing called modernity and “connections 
between world historical processes and ‘magical’ capacities.”*' In the next 
two sections, we shall read more tautologically and less progressively, or re- 
gressively, in order to see subsistence as it is smuggled into the production 
of our present. 


A Sufficient Commons and a Wretched Thing 

For Hegel and Darwin, salt and sugar were things that exemplified the co- 
incidence of sense experiences from which more complex forms emerged. 
Sensorial archipelagos of a kind, things were empirical coordinates of the 
unfolding of regulated (Darwin) or self-conscious (Hegel) subjects. The 
thing that launches so much hearsay in “The Thorn,” however, is sensed 
somewhat differently, as a “wretched thing”: 


There is a thorn; it looks so old, 


No leaves it has, no thorny points; 
It is a mass of knotted joints, 

A wretched thing forlorn. 

It stands erect, and like a stone 
With lichens it is overgrown. 


Like rock or stone, it is o-ergrown 

With lichens to the very top, 

And hung with heavy tufts of moss, 

A melancholy crop; 

Up from the earth these mosses creep|[.]°” 
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What is striking about these first lines is the way in which repetition of 
sounds and movement is conjoined. Rather than the separate but con- 
nected subsistences of salt, sugar, and sensation, the thorn as a thing is de- 
picted in a condition of abjection, with all the intermingling of insides and 
outsides that the word implies. If the constellated associations of salt and 
sugar present a dispersed multiplicity, then the overlapped gatherings of the 
thorn produce a life form “sunk in distress or dejection.” In contrast to 
the accounts of sensations discussed above, the thorn as a thing immedi- 
ately displays natural history in a wretched form. Our experience of it, given 
through repetitions of “it, it, it” rather than “also, also, also,” is not received 
“singly,” as Darwin wrote of salt sensations. This composition is distinct, 
however, in its knottedness and accumulations that make separability seem 
impossible. The first distress we encounter in the poem is not moral or eco- 
nomic but a historical form of “strain, stress, pressure” that accumulates 
over time. As far as we can tell from these opening lines, this awful affect 
has to do with the ways in which the thorn is folded in and curled upon its 
nonself. In the opening stanzas it seems that wretchedness is more a matter 
of the manifold of directions (overgrown and up-creeping) and positions 
(hung, standing, and massed) that wind insides and outsides together like 
Macbethian auguries, without “visible connection or dependency.”* In 
contrast to the sensorial immediacy experienced with salt and sugar, the 
thorn as a thing is rooted in the accumulations of time. Unlike Darwin or 
Hegel, Wordsworth’s “wretched thing” takes on a decidedly historical feel, 
orienting us toward subsistence relations in a sedimented temporal key. 
This historicity of subsistence is simultaneously “many-sided” and enfolded 
in its form, introducing a slightly different perception of the commonality 
that things carry with them. 

The thorn was undoubtedly such a distressed thing, built into the En- 
glish landscape at the miserable crux of the commons and enclosure. The 
hawthorn—the tree to which Wordsworth was most likely referring—was 
one of the main materials used to build the quickset hedges that sprang up 
all over England at the turn of the eighteenth century. Like the paradoxical 
associations evoked by the sensation of things mentioned above, the thorn 


is a historical variation of thingliness that holds a surplus of commonality 
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and the scarcity of enclosure together at the same time. The use of thorn 
trees in the construction of enclosure hedges signaled multiple transitions 
in the industry of enclosure—an increased reliance on coal that led to the 
homogenization of tree species used for hedges that no longer needed to 
be relied on to provide fuel. The thorn thus went from being common-in- 
variety with other species of trees, which afforded greater ecological diver- 
sity, to a commercially produced commodity, thus bearing a memory of the 
“sufficiently common’ in its wretched accumulations over time. 

The term “sufficiently common” comes from Wordsworth’s description 
of his superstitious narrator but also registers an affinity with the thorn 
itself.°* Common enough to be widely available, the thorn became a means 
of measuring sufficiency in entirely new ways, as means of subsistence were 
converted into units of money. The thorn as a commodity is already stuck 
in the history of enclosure before we ever hear of the misogynistic exclu- 
sion of Martha Ray from her superstitious community. As a thing, however, 
the thorn is not simply a metaphor for pathological resistance to moder- 
nity. Wordsworth produces an especially repetitive phrasing of its thingly 


inextricability in the phrase “sufficiently common.” Emerging through the 


Example ofa quickset hedge made with thorn. Reprinted with permission from the 
Isle of Wight History Center. 
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historical sensibility we have begun to trace, the thorn is caught up in this 
strange refrain of the mere and the satisfying. It is a sufficiently common 
thing, evoking the wretchedness of potential scarcity and unnecessary 
excess at the same time, much in the manner that subsistence ways of living 
were historically produced through dispossession. Along with its embed- 
dedness in the material markers of enclosure, the thorn as a thing opens 
up to modern understanding this strange coincidence within the otherwise 
straightforward narrative of rural ignorance. Entangled with the material 
objects of enclosure and thingly subsistence, this refrain roots us further in 
those superstitions that are not markers of the past but images of the messy 
re-creations of subsistence in the context of so-called primitive accumula- 
tion. In this sense, the process through which the common and the shared 
became a source of mere survival, as what is just enough for meager repro- 
duction, is figured by the sufficiently common. 

But if we emphasize the tautology of this phrase, there is also a non- 
sensical abundance figured that offers a subsistence not through measure 
but through what is enough in a common way. In its tautological mode, the 
sufficiently common is an absurd excess, a relation of sharing that is, by 
definition, unnecessary because it is neither distinct nor defined. Bound up 
with the surplus ofa manifold earth that does not move forward necessarily 
into successive history or regulated subjects, the sufficiently common can 
instead hold together heaps and mosses and knots as the shape of heteroge- 
neous ways of meeting needs that persist in their vitalness to the present. 
The thorn, as both object of enclosure and thing of surplus beyond a meager 
necessity, registers what Fred Moten calls “a certain thingly resistance to 
the status of the mere thing,” not by being outside the processes of enclo- 
sure but by being knotted with them.*° 

In Moseley’s treatise we get another variation on this account of the suf- 
ficiently common. Moseley’s version is contemporaneous with the cropping 
up of quickset hedges but, in contrast to the homogenization of the thorn, 
holds out a variety of things that can be used to satisfy a sweet tooth in a 
common fashion. Coming close to a thing that manifests from the sky, the 
“saccharine principle” that constitutes sugar in its original form is, accord- 


ing to Moseley, quite sufficiently common: “The maple, the birch, the red 
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beet, the parsnip, the grape, wheat &c. contain it. Margraff extracted it from 
most vegetables. The petals of many flowers, and the nectariums placed in 
these organs, elaborate a principle of this kind. The sugarcane, arundo sac- 
charisera [sic], contains it in larger quantities, and affords it more readily, 
than any other plant.” In the excessive inclusion by other writers of other 
plants that have something of a “saccharine principle,” we have an overly 
adhesive history in which there is no palpable difference between certain 
kinds of salt, the ashes and residue of plants, and the dew that is thought to 
fall from heaven. On the one hand, Moseley sets out to clear away the con- 
fusion around the only commodity that has the historically salutary effects 
of sugar, while on the other hand, he seems to suggest that sugar is “as like as 
like can be” to any number of other things.** When found in its state as a sac- 
charine principle, it seems to be in excess, a commonplace plant that could 
be gathered anywhere. Elsewhere Moseley makes clear that the thing that 
is abundantly available is, in fact, superfluous because sugar is not found in 
nature and is only produced: “Every kind of sugar whatever is made by art. 
Native sugar never existed. Ignorant people, even at this day, in our own 
part of the world, imagine that sugar is found, like pith, in the hollow of 
the canes; in the state in which it is brought to Europe.” This notion of the 
“sufficiently common,” as both speech and tautological sweetener, merits 
further reflection, especially for the ways in which it holds a transforma- 
tive, historically determining substance such as sugar in a relation to subsis- 
tence, or what Moseley imagines as the getting of something for free. 

The history that Moseley gives us is one in which a varied surplus of 
saccharine principles is made superfluous and the only way to experience 
sweetness is through the production of sugar as a commodity. He banishes 
almost all mention of labor to a single footnote in his Treatise. After describ- 
ing the catastrophic cultural and physiological decline in Europe that would 
result from the end of sugar production, he notes that if Jamaica “were to 
share the fate of St. Domingue . . . a distress would arise, not confined to 
the present generation, but that would descend to the child unborn.— Of 
such importance has the agriculture of half a million of Africans, become 
to Europeans.” Here his footnote reads: “The negroes employed in the 


West Indies, in cultivating the cane, and manufacturing sugar, do not much 
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exceed this number. Altogether there are, in the English colonies about 
461,684.” Notably, Moseley does not use the word “slavery” but turns en- 
slaved people into laborers and the employed, perhaps attempting to allevi- 
ate anxieties over the imminence of a revolution like the one that had taken 
place in Haiti. Nonetheless, Moseley’s history constitutes a defense of slav- 
ery as a mode of production, of unfree, brutalized, and deathly labor. As 
such, of course, it does not fit seamlessly with the capitalist superstition ofa 
world of equivalences at the level of labor but openly seems to defend equiv- 
alence only in the sphere of commodities. Sugar will be exported to Europe 
and, as he notes, consumed for the benefit and health of European workers. 

While Moseley makes a slight attempt to mythify slave labor as 
employment—through a relation of exchange—what is truly significant is 
the way in which his history is one of universal equivalence, a point that 
John Stuart Mill would later make in his speculations on the place of plan- 
tation colonies within the British empire. Mill argues that the key function 
of the colonies was not just the expansion of trade but the extension of the 
money form and a population whose consumption was dependent upon it. 
In this sense, the colonies were not external but “more resemble[e] the traf- 
fic between town and country.” What Mill means is that the “tropical com- 
modities” of the West Indies are “not to be exchanged for things exported 
to the colony and consumed by its inhabitants, but to be sold in England for 
the benefit of proprietors there.” Not a matter of trade in heterogeneous 
things, the plantation economy ensured the expanding space of debt and 
dependency on money that changed capitalism in the model of the Brit- 
ish Empire. The plantation economy and its brutal reliance on slave labor 
had far less to do, ultimately, with the profits of any particular planter and 
far more to do with the British model of capitalism in which production 
and exchange were internalized through a territorial expansion by which 
money—not just goods—would circulate. This economic account tells us 
of the significance of slavery to an economic system that is posited as the 
progression of universal, free labor in order to achieve the free movement 
of money. 

What such accounts disavow, however, are the other forms of the “sufh- 


ciently common” that were remade from within this wretched compression. 
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Thatis, the sustaining of an economy that Mill understands as an entirely in- 
ternal matter is not without its own dependencies upon subsistence, and not 
only those that were orientalized or relegated to the past. Indeed, Moseley’s 
mythification of subsistence as past superstition was produced under the 
duress of a plantation system that continued to rely on slaves’ subsistence 
forms of life, which were also associated with the threat of their becoming 
autonomous. Although still thirty years away from England’s termination 
of the Atlantic slave trade, the early nineteenth century was a time of crisis 
for the sugar colonies, given the liberation struggles in Haiti, the persistent 
problem of runaways and rebellions, and the fragile structures of indebted- 
ness that sustained the purchase of slaves. A modernity defined strictly 
by the internalization of universality, whether of money or paid labor, was 
never possible here, as subsistence practices remained crucial to the sur- 
vival of slaves as well as necessary, with the end of slave labor, to a capitalist 
system. Rather than a successful imposition of binaries posited through the 
split of nature and history or the successful subsumption of all life and labor 
by the money form, Moseley was surrounded by present-day examples of 
subsistence that were simultaneously threatening and necessary to the sup- 
posedly internalized plantation economy. 

The subsistence practices most visible to Moseley would have been 
those of slaves and maroons in the West Indies, practices that were nec- 
essary to the maintenance of a fragile economy but also constituted a 
constant threat to it. It was not the (fictionalized) subsistence practices of 
Arabs that were most visible to Moseley; instead, it was the contemporary 
practices of slaves in the West Indies, practices that were constant remind- 
ers of the limits to their complete subjugation and even, perhaps, of the 
ways in which maroons survived outside the plantation. In other words, 
Moseley’s historicization of orientalized ignorance disavows the presence 
of other economies, ones that are not reducible to the contradictions in- 
ternal to the money form but needed for the plantation economy to work 
and that surrounded Moseley in Jamaica. Although he relegates things 
obtained outside the money form to an Arabic past, his actual reference 
points of remediation are the provision grounds, the markets organized by 


enslaved peoples to exchange their goods, and the slave habitats outside 
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plantations that he would later associate with Obeah. That is, Moseley’s de- 
piction of the coincidence of premodern oriental superstitions about sugar 
combines a hermeneutic of capitalism and colonialism with a sufficient 
commons, necessarily remade. 

Numerous things of this sort crop up if we move our gaze from the di- 
chotomies of the free and the unfree, the dispossessed and the enslaved, 
through which we tend to read a binarizing history of enclosure and slave 
labor. Clearly it is not only slave apologists (and owners) such as Moseley 
or liberal mediators such as Wordsworth who make use of creation recur- 
sions that defy linear narratives. After all, as Diana Paton has so powerfully 
shown, one of the major achievements of freed peoples in Jamaica was to 
“resist proletarianization” and make the “large-scale capture” of labor as 
waged impossible there. Instead, freed people were able to “construct a 
peasant way of life” and ultimately evade the consolidation of a wage-labor 
economy that planters immediately tried to impose through a combination 
of carceral measures that were no different than the brutality of slavery and 
legislative measures that incorporated the language of free labor.® Even 
prior to emancipation we can find examples of this thingly subsistence. In 
Robert Wedderburn’s description of his grandmother, threads of hearsay, 
witchcraft, and subsistence through a market coincide. Talkee Amy was this 
practioner’s name, “signifying a chattering old woman.” Amidst the surplus 
of gossip Amy must have circulated, she was also a part-time sales agent for 
“all sorts of goods, hard or soft, smuggled or not” that came into Kingston, 
and even “trafficked in her own account with the goods of other merchants, 
having... half-a-crown the pound for her trouble.” Accused of witchcraft by 
“amalicious woman-slave,” the last we hear of Amy is ofthe brutal beating she 
received from a master who was “a believer in the doctrine of witchcraft.” 
Combining trade for goods and money and that sufficiently common speech 
for which Wordsworth faults his narrator, Wedderburn’s depiction of Amy 
syncretizes the persistence of subsistence with the creation of a side market 
for female slaves. Wedderburn’s recollection of this woman who took care of 
him after his mother is one clear image we have of what Paton describes as 
the deliberate cultivation of surplus products to sell at markets, where en- 


slaved people also developed “a strong awareness not only of events in other 
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parts of the island but also of political developments across the Atlantic” and 
did the work of sustaining themselves and their families.” 

Moseley cannot help but weave these various pasts and presents to- 
gether, knotting them into a thorny thing in which the sufficiently common 
remains everywhere but is plotted as a remainder of an uncivilized past, on 
the one hand, and as an active threat of subsistence that is required for the 
fragile plantation economy to remain, on the other. The ways in which these 
sufficiently common things continue to show up in Romantic texts are sig- 
nificant, both in terms of reading Moseley’s justification of slavery and be- 
cause of the ways in which those things are situated as more than unpaid 
labor at the center of a capitalist present. The sufficiently common points to 
the superfluous ways of meeting needs that remain central, if ambivalently 
so, to our modern ways of living. 

Not through its poetics of balanced feeling but of a wretched thing, 
“The Thorn” archives the ongoing accumulations of both capital and a suf- 
ficient commons. As Saree Makdisi has argued, the Lyrical Ballads were not 
novel in their content nor were they meant to represent the transhistorical 
common man to himself. Rather, they were an entirely contemporary proj- 
ect that aimed to reform any existing and radical relations between those 
in the middle class and the poor. But Wordsworth cannot do this work 
without defaulting to the superstitious chatter he means to deride, so he 
indulges it while attempting, in both the poem and the prefatory note, to 
remediate it as the language of feeling. From the narration by the Captain 
to the glimpses of village gossip, most of what we know of Martha Ray is cir- 
culated through hearsay, bya repetition of sayings that are the same in their 
superstition promptings.® In so doing, it is not only the thorn and heap that 
appear “as like as like can be,” it is also the language of the poem and the 
language that Wordsworth wants to discipline. In contrast to any straight- 
forward narrative of enlightenment, the necessity of repeating superstitions 
that hold on to some semblance of subsistence marks the contemporaneity 
of recursion. The product of modern processes, tautological ways of living 
and speaking became “as like as like can be” to modernity. 

And indeed, the production of superstition of the kind Wordsworth de- 


scribes was a remarkably knotty affair, part ofa history that is knottier than 
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any “going back” in order to step forward. The gossip of the kind presented 
in “The Thorn” was not only the outcome of a sustained campaign against 
those genderable as women; it was also a creation of the primitive through 
contemporary mechanisms. Here in this dialectic of enlightenment, the 
tautology of superstition becomes a central component of progressive his- 
tory. Associated by Wordsworth with a debility in one’s imagination and a 
propensity to repeat meaningless things, tautology is also implicated in a 
repetition that “seems the same” but is not. That is, while an enlightenment 
narrative of history separates itself from the superstitions of witchcraft, the 
necessity of witch hunts for the production of reason establishes a strange 
continuity through difference. This recursive process of so-called primitive 
accumulation revises our understanding of history not as one of rupture or 
continuity, discontinuity or progress, but as those uncanny entwinements 
that form the landscape on which the thorn survives. The precarious prox- 
imity of tautological repetition and meaningful repetition creates other 
kinds of associations as well, in which there is more likeness between the 
witch hunts and the incredulity of rural superstition than we might suspect. 
What is important in this connection is that it shows sympathy toward re- 
inforcing a historical narrative of development, while tautological sayings 
constellate a new mode of resistance to the accumulation of capital, which 
cannot itself be separated from a melancholy history. What Wordsworth 
depicts instead is the conversion of a successful campaign of terror into a 
new set of obstacles for enlisting the poor in the self-regulating habits of the 
present. 

Even the context of post-witch hunt Europe, which for Federici is a 
context in which “social discipline was restored,” demands a different read- 
ing of the persistent obstinacies of superstition.® Superstition also became 
a thorn in the side of progress, as we see throughout Moseley and Word- 
sworth. An overgrowth that could not be anticipated, the tautologies of 
superstition and chatter hold together a mode of life through which non- 
capitalist habits are remade. Heaped together through the transformation 
of hearsay from a social abundance to a weapon of enforced scarcity, the 
gendered and racialized violence required for capital to accumulate does 


not occur without contemporaneous practices that function as a resistance 
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to regulation. Such a thorny mode of accumulation is as like the disorderly 
gathering of tautology as can be. Within this likeness there is an abundance 
of contingency and constellated histories; there is a history of internecine 
class divisions and the remaking of the commons in the form of gendered 
and enslaved labor. As with the thorn, both thing and poem, these histories 
are entangled, yielding new modes of subsistence together with wretched 
things. A heap of recursions that are themselves re-creations, the strange- 
ness of likening relations in “The Thorn” tells us something about the en- 
tirely nonprimitive nature of primitive accumulation and the ways in which 
noncapitalist habits come to live alongside capitalist modes of reproduction. 
“As like as like can be,” the processes of accumulation by dispossession, as 
many others have noted, are repetitions that are never the same; they give 
capitalism its disavowed center of persistent subsistence and knots of sur- 
vival otherwise. 

This review of the sufficiently common draws out its status as a wretched 
thing in a historical materialist sense of a history folded in on itself and en- 
tangled with both the destruction and the remaking of subsistence. Here we 
have gnarled and woven repetitions that solidify like stone and provide the 
ground for other masses to grow, fostering a taut and tender ecology of moss 
and rock. This thing works its way into our first impressions of the poem, 
routing repetitions not in gossip but in heaps of words. If we set aside the 
narrative from superstition to the self, the thorn plots sayings as repetitions 
that are not straightforward. Instead, like a heap, the sounds of these first 
few lines grow over and under each other melancholically, bearing a sense 
of the past that is by no means over and done. This mode of repetition and 
its workings in an otherwise transitional history offer up a gathering that 
is ongoing and unfinished in its subsumption of the ways of subsistence. 
As a thing, the thorn gives us a history in which superstition and progress, 
subsistence and capital accumulation, become “as like as like can be.” That 
is, there is no separating one from the other, but in this likeness there is a 
historical and material relation to be found that directs us to syncretic prac- 
tices of subsistence that are ongoing. It is through this thorn that we can sit- 
uate Romanticism alongside the things of salt and sugar produced by those 
dispossessed of personhood without falling back into the overly historical 
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models that separate the residual from the present-day. It reminds us, then, 
of the need to continue to gather noncapitalist ways of living as they were 
remade by those undefined by universal equivalence without constituting 
some kind of pure outside to capitalism. The thorn as a thing that is suf- 
ficiently common represents one node of a reminder that these figurative 
means of subsistence that do not go into measurable or equivalent relations 
are not for that reason outside a wretched history. 


A History of Affectable Things 

In 1817, Samuel Taylor Coleridge published “The Three Graves,” an unin- 
tentionally collaborative poem that was begun by Wordsworth in 1797 and 
later completed by Coleridge. The poem tells the story of “a widow-woman 
bordering on her fortieth year” who declares her love to her daughter Mary’s 
fiancé, is humiliated by his rejection, and throughout the poem is impli- 
cated in the casting of a spell that leads to the misery—and madness—not 
only of her daughter and daughter’s husband but also of their close friend 
Ellen. Having completed the poem, Coleridge added a prefatory note with 
striking similarities to “The Thorn” and its note, expressing, in particular, a 
concern with the belief in witchcraft as a psychophysiological error, as well 
as with the poet’s own necessary indulgence in the language of superstition. 
Superstition is similarly presented as a present-day problem of sensation: 
“The outlines of this Tale are positive Facts, and of no very distant date.””° 
In this time of “not very long ago” an uncanny likeness and difference struc- 
ture maternal, familial, and erotic relations, as mothers pine for daughter’s 
lovers and Mary, Ellen, and Edward live in something like a platonic three- 
way marriage. The prefatory note to this poem does not address tautology 
by name, but as we will see, it is composed through that same language of 
affecting likeness. However, in contrast to Wordsworth’s focus on “some 
village or country town” in England, Coleridge expands superstition to a 
transatlantic scale that contaminates the rural English, slaves, and Indige- 
nous peoples of America: 


I was led to chuse this story .. . from finding in it a striking proof of the 


possible effect on the imagination, from an Idea violently and suddenly im- 
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prest on it. I had been reading Bryan Edwards’ account of the effect of the 
Oby Witchcraft on the Negroes in the West-Indies, and Hearne’s deeply in- 
teresting Anecdotes of similar workings on the imagination of the Copper 
Indians . . . and I conceived the design of shewing that instances of this 
kind are not peculiar to savage or barbarous tribes, and of illustrating the 
mode in which the mind is affected in these cases, and the progress and 


symptoms of the morbid action on the fancy from the beginning.” 


In this note, Coleridge converses not only with Wordsworth and Bryan Ed- 
wards but also with Edmund Burke’s and Immanuel Kant’s discourse on 
common sense. Extending Burke’s notion of common sense as a “confor- 
mation of ... organs,” Coleridge turns the moral philosopher's discourse 
of sensibility toward a universal susceptibility to superstition. In contrast 
to the common sense of sensibility, which hinged on balanced and regu- 
lated bodies, Coleridge creates another common sense of morbid fancy that 
crosses contemporary constructs of race.” This common sense disregards 
the particularizing effects of climate and environment, instead establish- 
ing a coexistence of impressionable minds. According to Kant, in his own 
critique of superstition published in 1766, the supernatural is invalid as a 
sphere of knowledge because it is uniquely unshareable, remaining in the 
realm of private experience rather than seeking corroboration by the judg- 
ment of others.” Coleridge’s prefatory note blends Kant and Burke, taking 
Burke’s position on the universality of sensation while also implying that it 
can indeed be shared beyond the confines of individuated experience. 
However, instead of the well-known line “as like as like can be” that was 
used by Wordsworth to compare a “heap of earth” to an “infant’s grave,” the 
Old Sexton narrator of “The Three Graves” declares, “All seem’d the same: 
all seemed so, Sir! But all was not the same!” This declaration confirms that, 
despite appearances of likeness between the past and the present, some- 
thing was fundamentally altered when Mary’s mother uttered a curse upon 
her dear friend Ellen. In “The Three-Graves,” this change is marked by El- 
len’s realization that what ought to have been a superstitious nothing has 
indeed had effects. Thus, the supposed sameness of Ellen’s own past and 


present has been disordered through the actual continuity between the past 
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and present that the Witchcraft Act was supposed to have terminated. For 
all its declarative difference of not-sameness, however, this line is not the 
opposite of Wordsworth’s “as like as like can be.” When the two are read 
together, in fact, it becomes hard to parse the difference, as surface-level 
differences give way to the unsettling possibility that what looks like a repe- 
tition of the same is a far more figurative matter—that it is a matter of tautol- 
ogy. Connecting different poets and poems, these lines space out the mere 
difference between likeness and sameness, elevating the comparative “as” 
into the nonequivalence of “like.” Furthermore, Coleridge’s minor modi- 
fication of likeness into “not the same” intensifies the sense of semblance 
written into sameness, as that phenomenal appearance that conveys the real 
and is particularly prone to apparition, vision, or the more mundane dis- 
crepancy between what a thing seems to be and what it is. Rather than an 
oppositional relation, these lines speak across poems to one another, sug- 
gesting a tenuous affinity between external thingliness and being, between 
sensuous appearance and material relations. This off-repetition figures a 
gathering of what we see above as relations of subsistence, holding together 
temporalities other than that of future progress: that of associations such 
as the “fast-linked,” of knotted directions, of constellated overgrowth scat- 
tered throughout the poem.” 

This entanglement of likeness as not-sameness through the phenome- 
nality of semblance prompts the most acute sense of horror in “The Three 
Graves.” Alerting us to the unreliability of apparent sameness, “The Three 
Graves” provokes a feeling of terror when the recognition of a friend’s face 
turns into a likeness of the mother and as Ellen attempts to hold Mary: 


And once when Mary was down-cast, 
She took her by the hand. 

And gaz’d upon her, and at first 
She gently press’d her hand; 


Then harder, till her grasp at length 
Did gripe like a convulsion! 

Alas! said she, we ne’er can be 
Made happy by compulsion! 
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And once her both arms suddenly 
Round Mary’s neck she flung, 
And her heart panted, and she felt 


The words upon her tongue 


She felt them coming, but no power 
Had she the words to smother; 
And with a kind of shriek she cried, 
Oh Christ! you're like your Mother!” 


In this moment of the poem, Ellen falls under the sway of a supernatu- 
ral power in which she’d previously expressed a glib disbelief and sees in 
Mary’s face the physiognomy of Mary’s mother, who has cursed Ellen. 
Upon looking into Mary’s face, Ellen, “with a kind of shriek,” cried, “‘Oh 
Christ! you're like your Mother!’”” In this moment, we watch an instan- 
taneous recognition of a transient likeness as Ellen recognizes the witch- 
mother in her friend Mary. This recognition of inheritance remade as the 
passage of superstition through motherhood horrifies Ellen. It causes her 
to see not a pure repetition but a physiognomic tautology in which all is not 
the same but is as like as like could be. The likeness crystallized in Mary’s 
face finally shows Ellen that what she had chalked up to superstitious chat- 
ter has indeed had real effects. The horror of this moment does not derive 
simply from the likeness of friend and mother but also from the transience 
by which the past enters the present and the ways in which superstition 
takes on a new face. Reproduction, impressed in the figure of the mother, 
entwines this past and present inescapably, as new relations, separations, 
and ways of meeting needs carry a historical violence into the creation of 
the next day, the next meal, the next gossip session. The power once im- 
puted to those women charged as witches may be gone, but the enclosure 
and differentiation of the necessary and the unnecessary, the surplus and 
the superfluous, as it passed through gender lines is as present as ever. The 
entanglement of likeness and unsameness in the reappearance of Mary’s 
mother offers an image of the forms of so-called primitive accumulation we 
have been tracking, as the destruction and remaking of reproduction, labor, 


and gender through the European witch hunts and then through the his- 
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torical reconstruction of the Witchcraft Act. So-called primitive accumula- 
tion, as we've seen, fosters a repetition that is never the same, inasmuch as 
capitalism repeatedly originates through the destruction and remaking of 
noncapitalist social relations and means of subsistence. Coupled together, 
Coleridge’s and Wordsworth’s lines, and their own reproduction of tales in 
the present that cannot stop making recourse to the past as violence, in- 
troduce a syncretism of subsistence that is rooted in the manifold knots of 
bodies, things, and their shared sensations. 

This horrific syncretism of subsistence modes of social reproduction 
remade is the “idea violently and suddenly impressed on” Ellen in this 
moment that is “of no very distant date.” But as Coleridge’s prefatory note 
indicates, the persisting threat of other arrangements of history through 
contiguity rather than causality, through transience rather than ruptures, 
is not restricted to the English countryside: it encompasses the global space 
of the so-called Caribbean, America, and Africa. Such a history is also the 
“soil of capital accumulation” in the Caribbean, the ground of racialized re- 
production constituted through the matrilineal lines of “free” and unfree 
labor. Hilary Beckles uses this language of the soil to refer to the becoming- 
woman of whiteness, which is also the becoming-white of motherhood 
on the Caribbean plantation that began roughly in the mid-seventeenth 
century and continued on throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. As Beckles describes it, the remaking of maternality through race 
made colonial white women in the West Indies “not the same as” enslaved 


women. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


manual labor, slave trading, and domesticity were not considered locked 
in a contradictory orbit during the formative stages of gender represen- 
tation. In fact, these practices were held together in determining the ele- 
ments that constituted the images of the colonial white woman. . .. These 
[images] are to be found in the early narratives, histories, travel accounts, 
and biographies. In them, laboring white women are described variously 
as ‘loose wenches, ‘whores,’ ‘sluts’ and ‘white nig... , and designated as 


suited mainly to field labor.’ 
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One only has to turn to Daniel Defoe’s Moll Flanders to see a cleaned-up 
version of what Beckles describes. Early in the settling of colonies, the ram- 
pant demands for cheap labor to expropriate and accumulate wealth meant 
that the separation between production of commodities and reproduction 
of the social was not yet mapped essentially through racial difference. The 
pre-Romantic image Beckles gives is one in which ungendered bodies 
shared a space of degraded labor but also one in which the wretched en- 
closure of reproduction as unproductive labor was not yet divided between 
the unpaid labor of a slave mode of production and that of the domestic 
“free” labor of white women. After the creation of laws that differentiated 
free from unfree children on the basis of the mother’s status, what had been 
the largely deracinated population of enslaved and indentured female work- 
ers in the colonies was slowly transformed into white mothers and Black 
slave labor. The otherwise indistinct laboring capacities of women here 
began to undergo a separation, between the ungendered labor performed 
by enslaved women and the gendered, deracinated nonlabor of white and 
creole women who (re)produced “free” labor. Through these conversions of 
“elements” once “held together” rather than in opposition, the unpaid labor 
performed by previously indistinct bodies was converted into a hierarchy 
of gendered domesticity and what Hortense Spillers famously designated 
as a process of ungendering that had already begun in the Middle Passage.” 
What had been held together in the loose space of likeness was codified— 
legally and then socially—through the difference between the free and the 
unfree products of reproduction. 

This processual impressing of racialized difference also does work on the 
base nature of need, desynonymizing the foundational and the degraded 
that are associated in that term and separating whiteness out from the ep- 
ithets of violent use that Beckles finds in sixteenth-century references to 
European women. What is most essential to the biopolitical reproduction 
of population on the plantation economy is split off from the essential and 
debased labor of the necropolitical reproduction of slave labor for the plan- 
tation. Such labors are not fully comprehensible either through the units of 
commodities or through those of labor power. We require the language of 


subsistence and its rhetorical relating of the necessary and the superfluous, 
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or the rooting of the essential and the sexualized, the reproductive and the 
ungendered. Such language takes the necessary subsistence labor of repro- 
duction, so dire within the plantation context of constant death, and pulls 
it underground, where a visceral abjection of what is needed but not differ- 
entiated, of what is useful but not equivalent, crops up, showing sugarcane 
to be soiled by the sufficiently common. This language is important because 
it tracks the transportation of the violence of the witch hunts and the hunt 
for slaves into the social reproduction of the plantation system, which is 
far more than the biological reproduction of species. It is, rather, the “soil 
of capital accumulation” that maintains the meeting of needs outside re- 
lations of equivalence through the abjection of need itself. This excess of 
social reproduction—not just unpaid labor but the historical process of 
ungendering desire, of violently sexualized use value, of the global repro- 
duction of that wretched thing of the plantation—is rewoven, compressed, 
and objectified in the body of the ungendered slave. In other words, what 
happens here is not a simple split, say, between one form of unpaid labor 
and another but an intensification of the abjection of base needs in the body 
of enslaved women, women who by the eighteenth century were often im- 
puted to be in “possession of satanic powers that lured white men away from 
association with their virtuous white females.” What Beckles tracks in the 
racialization of labor is no straightforward separation, but rather a recom- 
position of the means of subsistence that can never be separated from the 
social if production is to take place. While the racialization of gender points 
us toward further enclosures that render differences as racial taxonomies, 
the persistent reliance of the plantation economy on remediated modes 
of subsistence fills that uncanny space of what passes from past to present 
with a new face. The semblance of witchcraft reproduced in Wordsworth’s 
and Coleridge’s poems gives us a way to read that process of accumulation 
through social reproduction as a global one in which “we cannot unravel 
one female’s narrative from the others, cannot decipher one without trip- 
ping over the other.”*' It is this accumulation through a social reproduction 
caught up in more than the commodity form that is captured, I argue, in El- 
len’s horrified response to Mary. That moment of misrecognition in which 


difference is marked but uncertain, both outside and inside, offers a sense of 
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the uncanny semblance of subsistence that is like but not the same as that 
of exchange relations. 

I do not want to suggest that Coleridge’s poetic instance is analogous to 
the social process that Beckles describes. More useful than analogy here is 
the more tautological illogic of what Alexander G. Weheliye has described 
as “the refusal to compare” in favor of a “ ‘process of bringing-into-relation’ 
[that] eschew[s] the traces of calculability.”** That is, the image of horrific 
reproduction captured in “The Three Graves” offers us an instance in which 
to see a passage that is not a rupture and in which the superfluity of the 
social is redistributed. Instead of a calculable resemblance passed down 
from mother to daughter, what is transferred in Coleridge’s poem is that 
likeness of an affectable commons, gathering present-day associations in 
women in whom unmeasurable and heterogeneous needs and unpaid labor 
have been enclosed through significantly different social relations. More 
than the straightforward hierarchization of a previously existing and abject 
bricolage, these horrific reorganizations of subsistence relations figure an 
intensified abjection of the excess of needs and ways of meeting them that 
could never be satisfied by capital but of which it certainly makes vampiric 
use. 

Moseley’s treatise writes this recomposition of a global commons 
through a momentarily masculinized but quickly ungendered European 
working class and Caribbean enslaved population, which maintains the 
horror of base bodies and needs across these geographies. In contrast to 
those metropolitan workers nourished by sugar, Moseley depicts the rural 
European working poor as particularly visible examples of the way in which 
“the formation of the body, and more of the inclination of the mind .. . de- 
pends on the nature and quality of our food.” He continues: “This is indeed 
so strongly distinguished among the lower classes, in some countries, 
that one would almost conclude, a man is but a walking vegetable—or an 
hieroglyphic—importing the food of which he is a compound.”* Those 
bodies untouched by the blinding enlightenment of the “art” of sugar- 
white substance remain metonymic compositions, a farrago of plant and 
image-language that appears much like an Obi object. Strangely, the “lower 


classes” are not only compounds of the most common of living matter, the 
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vegetable, they are also signs of the most archaic kind, the hieroglyph.** The 
horror of the poor’s susceptibility is only intensified in Moseley’s treatise 
as he tries to account for the phenomenon of Obeah in Jamaica, in a dis- 
course that is simultaneously scientific and hysterical. Much like Ellen’s 
horror at the reappearance of the supernatural in her friend’s face, Moseley 
is at a fever pitch of fantasy when he explains how Obeah makes its way 
from Africa through the susceptibility of slave bodies at the periphery of 
the plantation: 


When a negro was attacked with [yaws], [it was then custom] to separate 
him from the rest, and send him to some lonely place by the sea side, to 
bathe; or into the mountains to some Provision Ground, or Plantain 
Walk... until he was well. ...A cold, damp, smoky hut for his habitation; 
snakes and lizards his companions; crude, viscid food, and bad water, his 
only support; and shunned as a leper,—he usually sunk from the land of 
the living. ... Some of these abandoned exiles lived, in spite ofthe common 
law of nature, and survived a general mutation of their muscles, ligaments, 
and osteology ... with their noses, like the beaks of old eagles— starving 
the creatures, by obstructing the passage to their mouths—and their limbs 
and bodies twisted and turned, by the force of distemper into shocking 
grotesque figures, resembling woody excrescences, or stumps of trees; or 


old Egyptian figures.* 


This paragraph holds together an astonishing cluster of the knots we have 
been gathering throughout this chapter. It articulates slave bodies at once 
with the thorns of enclosure (woody excrescences, or stumps of trees) 
and with the horrifying transience of history in the hieroglyphics of the 
European poor (old Egyptian figures). Moseley draws a likeness between 
England and Jamaica while also reaching back to his mockery of Arabic 
peoples, abjectified rural, not yet white workers and sick African slaves on 
the outskirts of commodity consumption. His likening of bodies occurs 
less through analogy and more through the shared affectability of their 
unformed bodies, decomposed simultaneously as archaic sign systems 


and enduringly plastic physiognomies. Gathered together much like the 
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metonymic arrangement of Obi objects, this global commons is not only 
prehistorical; it coexists with the world of commodified sugar, living threat- 
eningly alongside it. While many have played up Moseley’s and others’ ob- 
session with identifying the origins of Obeah in Africa, thus retrojecting 
it to a mythic past, it is just as much a material syncretism that seems to 
horrify Moseley here. 

Indeed, it is in the hovels of these yaws-stricken slaves that Moseley 
thinks Obeah is reproduced. The connective tissue of their habitats on the 
margins of the plantation is always open to “wayward visitors .. . deeply 
skilled in magic . . . which they had brought with them from Africa.” This 
production of Obi men is linked to origins in Africa, but through origins 
that circulate as wandering bodies that force themselves onto the isolated 
slaves as hosts: “In their banishment, their huts oftentimes became the 
receptacles of robbers and fugitive negroes; and... they had no power to 
resist any who chose to take shelter in their hovels.”*’ Here Obeah is not 
attributed solely to Africa but to a combination of forces that takes the form 
of contiguity and susceptibility. Arranged in a proximate relation, associ- 
ated like the architecture of sense experience, yaws-stricken slaves, fugitive 
Negroes, and decaying habitats become conduits of the supernatural. It is 
not pure origins but the (il)logic of magic and its laws of contiguity that hold 
this scene together, contaminating the present with a power that continues 
to act from Africa on escaped slaves or maroons. The horror Moseley has for 
this mode of survival that, as Darwin wrote of sugar, never arrives singly is 
linked to the transmission, the passage, of ways of living that surround him 
in the present. 

Taking immense descriptive license with his fantasies of degeneration, 
Moseley’s depiction of the process of becoming Obeah creates a patholog- 
ical abjection of survival on the outskirts of the plantation. Here Moseley 
taps into what Spillers calls the “Eternity” of ethnicity that “has no move- 
ment in the field of signification.”** But there is also the transmission of a set 
of associations that does not adhere to the order of historical signification 
but rather to what Denise Ferreira da Silva has referred to as the science that 
“addresses human beings and social configurations as phenomena. .. [,] as 


‘empirical’ things.” The metonymic relations Moseley offers here—from 
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rural workers to vegetable hieroglyphs to slave body to tree to Egyptian 
figure to damp habitat to wayward guests—continue to pass along a differ- 
ent ordering of causality through contagion and endorse, however abjectly, 
those laws of magic in which “objects which have been in contact, but since 
ceased to be so, continue to act on each other at a distance.””” Moseley pre- 
serves the thingliness of these bodies as a definitive feature of the simul- 
taneous existence in the present, where slaves and the rural poor are the 
surfaces on which such things are inscribed, inhabiting a global commons 
populated by living “compounds” susceptible to impression. 
Wordsworth’s, Coleridge’s, and Moseley’s global commons of suscep- 
tibility holds something other than remnants of a prehistoric past or a 
repetition of sameness from European spaces to its others. These thingly 
arrangements and arrangements of things gather together like but not the 
same ways of living alongside those of equivalence that structure Moseley’s 
world of European progress through the commodity form. Like Darwin's 
and Hegel’s own contamination by the language of magic, Coleridge’s, 
Wordsworth’s, and Moseley’s configurations of the supernatural are not en- 
tirely other to the movements of progress through the balanced feeling of 
liberal-minded reformers or the sugar production of plantocratic defenders 
of slavery. They are abjectified accounts of the excess of labors, practices, 
and relations that must subsist in order for capital to accumulate. More than 
the internalization of all space by relations of exchange, or the dialectic be- 
tween Labor and Capital, these representations of the supernatural reveal 
an industrializing England predicated on the unpaid labor of enslaved men 
and women as well as “free” women but also on the continual labors, imag- 
inatively material, of their reconstituting of worlds of nonequivalence over 
and over again. What is rendered as the superstitious here is the contin- 
ued effects of the supernatural, those sensuous relations that are as “like as 
like can be” to the accumulations of equivalence but in which “all is not the 
same.” It is the mereness, the semblance of this distinction, that makes it 
easy to miss amidst the horror of abjection that is attendant upon so-called 
primitive accumulation and our tendency to separate the production of 
commodities from ways of meeting our always more than base needs. 


It is not enough to write off Moseley’s or Coleridge’s engagement with 
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witchcraft as pure mystification. They too get caught up in an order of things 
that is not a repetition of the past but a gathering in like but not the same 
fashion. As we have seen above, the so-called primitive accumulation of the 
European witch hunt, the hunting of and trade in African people, and the 
subsequent histories that arose retroactively to structure them as progres- 
sive narratives all seized upon existing social relations and the differences 
that compose them. But this seizure could never be completed, in part be- 
cause the reproduction of the working poor and enslaved people alike relied 
on the maintenance of means of subsistence that are not subsumed within 
the sphere of money and the commodity form. Those relations imputed to 
superstitious beliefs were never eclipsed; they reappear in the language of 
sense experience in scientific and phenomenological accounts of subjects 
and history. Across these manifold gatherings, the repetition of disposses- 
sion yields differentiated syncretisms of subsistence from which capitalism 
is not immune or entirely other. Rather, its development as a constitutively 
racialized and gendered system is an effect of this contamination and of 
capital’s dependency on the exploitation and fixing of difference, which is 
also a separation and fixing of needs as what does and does not pass through 
the money form. 

Cedric Robinson and others have argued that the divisions fostered 
throughout the eighteenth century led to a failure in unity among workers 
and slaves.” However, we might also take our gleanings from this chapter 
as a way to shift from the narrative of the failure of the working class to the 
reproductions of subsistence at different scales and through other modes of 
association. The knotty remakings of a subsistence we have followed here 
cannot be reduced to the abjection of mere need or the universality of labor 
in a straightforward sense. Constellated together, images of motherhood, 
erotic friendship, taboo desire, disease, ecological enmeshment, nonauto- 
nomous entanglement, and the extensive capacity of dependency take em- 
bodied form in a differentiated but relational flesh, in radically sensational 
empirical entities that join the work of survival together with the connec- 
tive tissue of slave rebellion. Building upon Spillers and Silvia Wynter, 
Weheliye presents the flesh as counter to bare life and its capture of need 


through meager measure. Instead of such calculability and a perspective 
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of life rationed out by the state, the flesh signifies through a hieroglyphics 
in which bodies and need are not forced into the conceptual unity of sig- 
nification. Such a sensibility does not aspire to the modes of representation 
available to subjects as the bearers of rights ensured by universal equiva- 
lence but draws instead from the deep and mossy mass of those practices 
of subsistence that are transiently passed down as the abject persistence of 
unmeasurable needs and their meeting. That is to say, the sense of flesh that 
Weheliye suggests would be located in spaces of reproduction that are con- 
tinually targeted for destruction and necessarily revivified in order for there 
to be any other movement from one day to the next.” 

This more jointed and mossy way of reading situates tautology as an am- 
bivalently structuring trope of so-called primitive accumulation, as seen in 
the transmission of witch hunts from England to West Africa to Jamaica 
in the varieties of superstition we have tracked here. In the similarities 
between tautology and repetition we find a figure of disorderly history in 
which repetition occurs through that contingent subsistence of gathering, 
through those thingly relations “in which the many properties subsist apart 
from one another” as, to borrow from David Lloyd, “the elemental form of 
those forms of life, the ‘non-capitalist social units, that, as Rosa Luxem- 
burg grasped, capital and the colonial state repeatedly come to destroy.” 
Tautology’s supposed sameness in Wordsworth’s account helps us follow 
the ceaseless repetitions of enclosing the commons in such a way that it 
supports both subsistence and commodity production. It is not just the 
transmission of witchcraft and witch hunts, whether in England, Africa, or 
Jamaica, that comes down to us through these texts; it is the remediation 
of our own means of subsistence as it has been produced through that “way 
of life losing its life” through capital’s violent enforcement of needs as they 
are recognized only through the form of exchange—that form of repeti- 
tion that most characterizes capital accumulation. This is a remediation not 
of the oral into the written but of means of subsistence that flow over into 


poetry. 


CHAPTER 4 


Figure, Space, and Race 


between 1769 and 1985 


Overcoming the concept of “progress” and overcoming the 
concept of “period of decline” are two sides of the same thing. 
Walter Benjamin, The Arcades Project 


IN 1985, THE BLACK AUDIO FILM COLLECTIVE (BAFC) released Hand- 
sworth Songs, a controversial montage-style documentary that splices 
images of the 1985 and 1981 riots in Handsworth and Brixton in the United 
Kingdom with scenes of (de)industrialization, state violence, and the social 
life of diaspora.’ Handsworth Songs suggests that the riots, and their met- 
onymic relation to Blackness, were a matter of neither a lag in progress or a 
decline in the economy but of a history constituted by gaps, absences, cuts, 
and leaps that we tend to associate with an avant-garde stylistics. Outside 
of Handsworth Songs and in mainstream media, the riots were cast through 
an entirely sociological lens of crime, on both conservative and leftist sides, 
both of which rushed to make claims about their transparency of meaning. 
Black bodies were either self-evidently criminal or entirely responsive to 
economic conditions. But the BAFC was more interested in undoing the 
historically accumulated ways of seeing, hearing, and feeling Blackness 


through the montage form, in which race and capitalism are presented by 
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means of an accumulation that resists transparency in favor of an essentially 
fractured materiality. Refusing both a representational politics that would 
seek to reveal the “truth” of Black subjectivity and the state’s attempts to 
depict the Windrush generation, Afro-Caribbeans who immigrated be- 
tween the 1940s and 1970s, and other immigrants as nefarious others, 
Handsworth Songs instead splices the past into a still-colonial present. Ar- 
ranging images in a way that was misread by many at the time as elitist, 
the BAFC sought to “articulat[e] spatial and temporal states of belonging 
and displacement differently,” outside a binaristic framework of a positive 
and negative representational aesthetics.” In contrast, they used montage 
as a technique that they call “straightforward,” one in which race is not pre- 
sented through a logic of exclusion or stereotyping but as central to the pro- 
duction of modern history.* This was no merely aesthetic or formal matter 
but an engagement with a historical material record composed through a 
method of cutting that makes it “difficult to tell whether a given cut signals 
a flashback, a flashforward, or simply an ellipsis,” thus calling into question 
the extent to which montage is a critical form of history or, more simply, the 
form that history takes. We shall see how the montage form deployed in 
Handsworth Songs helps us to begin grappling with the racial as a signifier 
of what Denise Ferreira da Silva has designated exteriority, spatiality, and 
affectability. 

But if Handsworth Songs is an experimental response to the violent ex- 
periments of empire, then why do two early Romantic figures of industri- 
alization and scientific progress appear on-screen in the first minute and a 
half of the film? What are James Watt and Joseph Priestley, two members of 
a group once labeled “the Industrial Revolution writ small” and “one of the 
most potent agents of economic progress in its time,” doing spliced into a 
montage meant to undo the conventional order of things?° 

In order to answer this question and to approach a more generally non- 
dichotomizing arrangement of the British Empire and industrial capitalism, 
we shall go back to the beginning of the film and then turn to Priestley’s 
own image of universal history. In comparing Priestley’s A New Chart of 
History (1769) and the BAFC’s Handsworth Songs (1985), race can be taken 


as most fundamental to imagining universal history in the early Romantic 


Statues of James Watt and Joseph Priestley in Birmingham, UK. Black Audio 
Film Collective, Handsworth Songs [film], 1986; LUX, 2012, 0:1:30 and 0:1:36. 
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period, not through classificatory or taxonomizing logics but through the 
racializing association between figural sensation, spatialized affectability, 
and subsistence ways of living. Here I do not mean to reject the significance 
of either the industrializing logics of abstraction and measurement or the 
racist scientific classifications that were both emergent in the mid- to late 
eighteenth century so much as to consider how they depend upon a certain 
spatialization and phenomenalization of material needs and affects in order 
to determine history as a progressive movement. 

The first image to appear onscreen in Handsworth Songs is a large fac- 
tory wheel, looming as large as the scale of industrial progress but sonically 
surrounded by a heavily synthesized looping of mechanical sounds that 
turn into a dystopian echo chamber. As the camera gets closer and closer 
to the wheel, a Black worker becomes more visually distinct from the me- 
chanical apparatus. Not an industrial worker himself, this man seems to 
be a security guard or watchman, responsible for watching the machine 
as we watch him through a machine. As we watch him watching it, this 
man slowly turns forty-five degrees, making most of his face visible to us 
but casting his eyes upward, skyward, and never looking toward us. In this 
moment our own gaze becomes uncomfortably exposed while at the same 
time limited to what we can see through the camera that is trained on ma- 
chine and man. These first few seconds establish a disjunctive relationship 
between images that persists throughout. The man’s eyes are turned toward 
an off-screen space; then the scene cuts to a scene of birds in cacophonous 
choreography. The “splits and unevennesses” of collaged images are held 
together by the figure recollected by La Mettrie, that of a bird perched on 
the edge of flight. Their flits and leaps disjoin the smooth, forward motion 
of the industrial wheel, and their relationship with the man’s eyes, looking 
away, uncannily recalls La Mettrie’s not quite mechanical figuration of the 
imagination, in which mechanistic imagination is like a bird that is “always 
ready to fly away” if the mind does not “quickly seize and nail [the imagina- 
tion, the bird] down.” Escaping La Mettrie’s seizure by the soul, our eyes are 
moved from this man’s to the birds and then to the blue backdrop of the sky, 
which blurs into a screen saturated with colors from an out-of-focus camera, 


displacing us back into a documentary image.°® Mocking any attempt to fix 
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or focus our view, an automated clown encased in glass then appears on- 
screen with a fixed and mechanical smile, pivoting on the ironic axis of 180 
degrees. Next, a black screen specked with white dots turns into the faces of 
asmall crowd of reporters, looking at a scene occluded from our vision. The 
montage form of the film removes any sense of history as a series of events, 
instead opting for an arrangement of images that emphasizes metonymic 
contiguity and sensation struggling to get free of the successive ordering 
of the mind. It levels the often proscribed eventfulness of the riot through 
the relations of constrained views, manifold gazes, and an emphasis on the 
sensational. “Poeticizing every image,” as they would later write, the BAFC 
contaminate history with a constitutive dispossession in which linear and 
causal order must be abandoned in favor of the discontinuous recursions of 
dispossession, immigration, and police violence that are held in the “ner- 
vous reflexes . . . and sensibilities of those forever 30 years voiceless,” which 
had previously been “encapsulated and imprisoned” in sound bites of BBC 
and other television interviews.’ 

The relationships between images do not consist in an internal conti- 
nuity that evades the materiality of form but rather are constructed with 
an eye toward framing, constraint, and delimitation. Instead of a continu- 
ity that makes us forget that we are seeing an arrangement of images, the 
organizing schema of Handsworth Songs operates through a radical distri- 
bution of the materiality of images that are both seen and impressed upon 
our senses, and through the gaps that necessarily enable this nonreciprocal 
process. Here the relation between images and the entities enclosed within 
them is configured in spatial terms of contiguity and proximity—of man 
and machine, of eyes and screen—rather than through the metaphorics of 
transparency. In the first few seconds of the film, space, sound, and sensa- 
tion are spliced in such a way that there is already something “felt, viscerally 
and intellectually. ... There [is] a gap between official discourses of race 
and what we [know].”* This gap is not brought about by the absence of what 
was but through the sensational materiality of archival images, through 
an experience of the past and the present via the historical manifold of 
phenomena and affect. Here seeing is offered as a curated constellation of 


spatialized sensations unsynthesized by successive time. This archive is 


Stills from Handsworth Songs. 
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structured through what Ferreira da Silva calls exteriority, or knowledge 
derived from the senses’ phenomenal experience, which in Handsworth 
Songs is presented as a site of historical accumulation. 

This arrangement gives us a sense of what the figural history of dispos- 
session might be like—a history more fundamentally bound up with the 
relations often confined to space rather than time and affect rather than 
reason. Figure provides a way to hold these reflexes and sensibilities to- 
gether rather than nailing them down as stories, through its peculiar ca- 
pacity to make oppositional entities “coincide with, rather than exclude one 
another” in instances of direct indirection that take the visual form of mon- 
tage.’ Rather than making an appeal to set time right, Handsworth Songs in- 
stead recovers the figural origins of a history dispossessed of either progress 
or decline, as Walter Benjamin once put it, presenting the relation between 
past and present through the flash of images. 

But why then turn to Priestley and Watt? Whatis the effect ofembedding 
these two proponents of labor discipline and the techno-fetishism of their 
day within this series? Certainly there is reason to read this strange inclu- 
sion as owing to the BAFC’s radical commitment to a nondichotomous ap- 
proach to history, in which “the Western gaze can never regain its privileged 
position as the ultimate arbiter of symbolic meaning and representation.” 
What better way to do this than to cast the memorials to Western imperial 
and capitalist progress within a form that makes it “difficult to tell whether 
a given cut signals a flashback, a flashforward, or simply an ellipsis”?!! But 
there is more than meets the dichotomizing eye in this inclusion. As with 
any constellation that survives into the present, this arrangement of images 
remains useful in presenting a history we think we know. This is an order in 
which the racial—in these sensational and spatialized arrangements—also 
serves to reconstitute the past. As Kodwo Eshun puts it, scenes from Hand- 
sworth Songs force a recognition that the technical is “a racialized problem 
that immediately becomes a spatial question.”’* More than three hundred 
years after the inauguration of the slave trade and Indigenous genocide on 
the part of the Spanish Empire, we still need to be reminded by a film from 
1985 that the Lunar Society’s widely criticized investments in industrializ- 


ing technology and science were already racialized, which is to say, along 
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with Handsworth Songs and the work of critical race theorist Denise Ferreira 
da Silva, were always a spatial and phenomenal matter. Such a reminder is 
also needed in our recent context of recuperative readings of Priestley and 
Darwin, which have tended to elide the relationship between the figural 
and the racial that is explored here. The BAFC’s attempt to “pry open” di- 
chotomies through a figural arrangement presents us with an altogether 
different spatiotemporal framework for a history, one in which Priestley, 
Darwin, and Watt, along with “the Industrial Revolution writ small,” are 
displaced and do not stand outside the simultaneity of industrialization and 
that primitive accumulation of differences being tracked through this book. 
Handsworth Songs invites us to reconfigure our binarized and dichotomized 
frames of the early Romantic period, leaving us without the comfort ofa cri- 
tique of progress or the absolute alterity of figure. 

By following the associative schema in the science of Lunar Society 
members Joseph Priestley and Erasmus Darwin, Ferreira da Silva’s racial 
analytics of affectability and exteriority, and the BAFC’s “straightforward” 
cuts, it will become clear how the simultaneity of sensation and space play 
an essential role in Priestley’s own visualization of modern, global historyin 
his 1769 New Chart of History and how the racial logic of such simultaneity 


3 


“pries open a negative/positive dichotomy” of race, showing how very Ro- 
mantic our modern logic of race continues to be." Dispossession provides a 
spatiotemporal framework rather than constituting a historical or empirical 
event, which highlights the heterogeneously material constitution of racial 
capitalism that has been occluded by the framing of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion through the vocabulary of progress, linearity, and standardization. The 
subsistence practices discussed by Priestley, and later on by the empirically 
minded scientist Alexander von Humboldt, become racialized not through 
the nineteenth century’s biological essentialisms but through the necessary 


simultaneity of subsistence-style living and modernity. 


Universal History and Simultaneous Figures 
Like Erasmus Darwin, who has been our constant companion, Joseph 
Priestley was a theorist of industrialization as well as a scientist whose 


practice contributed directly to it. Involved through personal investments, 
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friendships, and a zeal for the messianic possibilities of perfected knowledge 
and heightened productivity, Priestley’s astonishing number of published 
texts are impossible to separate from the strange fusion of utopianism, 
technology, and capitalism particular to the Lunar Society. While James 
Watt and Michael Boulton, partners in the Boulton & Watt engineering and 
manufacturing firm, worked on the actual implementation of new mining 
technologies, free market legislation, and labor disciplining, Darwin and 
Priestley developed ideas and projects that might never have been as di- 
rectly applicable but endowed liberal doctrines of progress and improve- 
ment with an almost religious fervor. Priestley’s writing spans an impressive 
array of topics, including religion, language, conjectural history, philoso- 
phy, science, and abolition. Here we take up his New Chart of History, which 
was meant to accompany his wildly successful Chart of Biography, in order 
to consider previous readings of it through an entirely industrialized frame 
and to understand the supplementary text as part of that entanglement of 
the technical, racial, and spatial we began developing above. 

Priestley’s New Chart of History was first published in 1769 and went 
through as many as twenty editions. As Priestley tells us, it is meant to 
prevent “error[s] being impressed upon the mind more forcibly by means 
of sensible images in the brain” caused by maps “crowded with figures and 
explanations” and “different scales of time.” Here Priestley makes clear that 
our understanding of history hinges upon the proportionality of an impres- 
sion, which, when once made, takes an immense amount of time and labor 
to undo if, as he says, it imposes too much upon the imagination. What one 
is after in the production of images and external stimuli is not representa- 
tional accuracy but rather a feeling in which human history corresponds 
with the regulatory laws of nature, which Priestley understands to be hap- 
pily and habitually leading toward “the extremely favourable . . . progress 
of knowledge, virtue, and happiness.” Earlier charts of history had been 
unable to produce sufficient affective balance on account of the mass of data 
they presented, leading to an imbalance between external stimulation and 
sense-based understanding and thus an unnecessarily disfigured face of 
history." In Priestley’s chart, by contrast, “time here flows uniformly from 


the beginning to the end of the tablet. It is also represented as flowing later- 
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ally, like a river, and not as falling in a perpendicular stream.” According to 
Daniel Rosenberg, Priestley’s chronography is part of the first Western at- 
tempts to organize time and events using the figure of the line." Approach- 
ing the representation of time and the inclusion of text on the chart with 
an understanding that “we have no distinct idea of length of time, till we 
have conceived it in the form of some sensible thing that has length, as of 
a line,” Priestley emphasizes the linearity of time and uniformity of space 
over the mass of information that would accrue from histories organized 
through multiple different chronologies or that dictate historical signifi- 
cance through subjectively determined events.” By means of the linearity 
of time and the uniformity of space Priestley generates the conditions for 
sensing history as an economic affair of “conveniences that could not have 
been had without the inconveniences [and] the pleasures and advantages of 
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society that could not have been had without the disadvantages. 
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Color version of Joseph Priestley’s A New Chart of History, 7th ed. (London: Printed 
for J. Johnson, No. 72, St. Paul’s Church Yard, 1789). Reprinted, in black and white, 
with permission from The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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Present-day readers of Priestley’s chart such as Jonathan Sachs and 
Daniel Rosenberg have emphasized the innovations of its abstraction of 
time and uniformity of space. Sachs situates the chart in the context of “a 
widespread sense of time speeding up that made it more difficult for those 
living in the eighteenth century to imagine the future.” Here Priest- 
ley’s universal chart is mirrored by a universal viewer, “those living in the 
eighteenth century,” for whom the future had been made uncertain by a 
proliferation of print media, the effects of the French Revolution, and a de- 
veloping free market economy. The abstraction of the chart offered a stable 
depiction of the future for what Priestley and his present-day readers treat 
as its universally overwhelmed eighteenth-century subjects and for their 
new sense of nonteleological progress. This technical intervention, operat- 
ing with greater temporal regularity than previous charts of its kind, was a 
precursor to later technical innovations of biopolitical capitalism such as 
statistics, aggregation, and “the standardization and repetition of events 
and episodes.”*® Similarly, according to Rosenberg, Priestley’s primary 
contribution was his shifting “the emphasis of chronography away from 
representation of events and towards the representation of historical time 
as such.””! This allowed for both a production of the “uniformity of histor- 
ical time” and for “time-saving devices” that aided in the acquisition of the 
“rapid expansion in the field of knowledge.”” Priestley’s manipulation of 
space rendered it less concrete and immediate and more generalized, forgo- 
ing incommensurable experiences of time in favor of a uniform abstraction 
of space and linear abstraction of time. From this perspective, his chart ap- 
pears to be exemplary of a universalizing spatiotemporality in which every- 
thing that was solid melts into air, subsumed by the capitalist relations of 
abstraction, surplus value, and modern subjects calmed by an experience of 
history as the commodity form. 

But in focusing solely on the “innovation” of abstraction and unifor- 
mity, such readings of the chart take for granted that history has been deter- 
mined by a capitalist modernity that turns everything into homogeneous, 
selfsame relations. As Sachs notes, Priestley’s chart essentially cartogra- 
phizes Adam Smith’s fantasy in The Wealth of Nations of universal progress 


that implies impending doom for any particular nation. For Sachs, the ap- 
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parent decline seen and felt in the immediate can “be recognized as part ofa 
quantified pattern ... in order to observe changes over longer and more sig- 
nificant spans of time,” in a visualization that registers progress at a differ- 
ent scale.” All that was certain in this fantasy was that the division of labor 
would lead to heightened productivity and the world of commodities that 
would launch Marx’s Capital. Moving to a “longer timescale of ‘a little more 
than a century, ” progress comes to exceed any particular nation, empire, 
or fixed site.** Such representations of transience, emergence, and decline 
made “abstract time something that can be imagined and visualized con- 
cretely as a continuous linear progression.”*> When nonteleological time is 
spaced out through uniformly divided plots, the anxieties of eighteenth- 
century viewers can be felt as universal progress, transforming temporal 
uncertainty into smooth space. 

While the chart indeed aims to produce such an abstract representa- 
tion of history, we fall into the trap of reproducing the self-declared claims 
of capitalist modernity as a purely abstracting and homogenizing system if 
we read only these aspects of Priestley’s image. Considered alongside Esh- 
un’s remark that Handsworth Songs shows the technical to be racial and the 
racial to be spatial, Priestley’s chart and its technical innovations also need 
to be read through their entanglement with the features of affectability and 
exteriority that show up in the accompanying text. These features carry an- 
other account of history with them, an account of originary violence that 
is accumulated in the discourse of the senses. While these features appear 
distinctly unmodern from the perspective of capitalist abstraction, they 
may help us to revise our own cartographies of a deracinated modernity 
and avoid the reinscription of what Walter Benjamin terms the “narcotic 
historicism” induced by mechanism.” Ultimately, we shall see that such 
assessments of modern, capitalist ideology only reproduce what Ferreira 
da Silva has called the post-Enlightenment transparency thesis, which “pre- 
suppose[s] that the racial is extraneous to modern thought” rather than 
constitutive of its technical, aesthetic, and time-saving innovations.” 

We must also consider Priestley’s accompanying text, “Description of a 
New Chart of History,” in order to see that the chart is not only a straight- 


forward abstraction of history but also an image that depends upon the 
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sensational dimensions of knowledge to produce a feeling of history. The 
figure of the line produces our sense of history through its sensible form, 
impressing upon viewers the movement of progress over the accumula- 
tion of data that is present on the vertical axis of the chart. Along with the 
line, Priestley tells us that he “[makes] use of the same scale through the 
whole. By this means, the imagination will never be imposed upon by the 
eye.’ At first glance, the “Description” shows that Priestley’s project of ab- 
straction cannot be separated from the more general physiological aim of 
many Romantic-era scientists and poets to produce what Tim Fulford de- 
scribes as a desirable “state of normal excitement produced by all the stimuli 
that affect the body,” thus “restor[ing] over- and under-excited beings to 
a healthy level of excitement.”” Priestley’s concern with the risk that the 
viewer's imagination will be overtaken erroneously by an excess of “figures 
and explanations” thus aims not only to abstract but to create a regulated 
level of excitement in the viewing of history. Following David Hartley’s 
associationist principles, Priestley is particularly attentive to the effects 
of stimulation upon how we perceive the correspondence between nature 
and second nature, between natural history and human history. While this 
analogy between the body and knowledge certainly has a proto-biopolitical 
bent that can be heard in Sachs’s projection of the chart into a future of 
statistics—“the standardization and repetition of events and episodes”—I 
am more interested in the onto-epistemological role that the “excitement 
[and] stimuli that affect the body” play in the production of a history that is 
uniform and time-saving.*° 

On the one hand, Priestley’s chart is designed with an eye toward the 
sense of regulation that is made upon the eye by the perception of phe- 
nomena. The effect of regulation depends upon a curated equilibrium that 
Priestley strives to produce through the uniformity and linearity that we've 
already discussed. At the same time, he also assumes the task of making all 
of history available “at one view.” As Rosenberg states, it was this feature of 
the chart that distinguished it from “other sorts of chronological reference 
material.”*' Along with the desire to generate a sense of stability in a context 
of accelerated history, the novelty of Priestley’s chart also lay in his ability to 


“keep the chart to a single, synoptic image and at the same time to maintain 
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a uniform representation of time.”** The aim of the chart as described by 
Rosenberg is not a homogenizing one but a coinciding, simultaneizing one. 
Priestley wants bodies to be more regulated and faster, tasks that cannot be 
collapsed into each other but must be produced “at the same time.” These 
demands for simultaneous but different states of being produce a far more 
complex sense of what is involved in the production of modern history: the 
production of a “single, synoptic image” of history retains a crucial differ- 
ence from “a uniform representation of time,” and it is in that difference that 
something in excess of abstraction appears. 

The immediate and comprehensive impression of universal history to 
which the chart aspires is, of course, part of its labor-saving project. If all 
of history could be seen “in one view,” then a more perfect knowledge of 
this kind of history might be gained by an hour’s inspection of the chart 
than by reading for several weeks. As Priestley writes, “All the revolutions 
that have taken place in any particular country” can be learned “in much 
less time, than it could have been done by reading.” In designing a peda- 
gogical technique analogous to the discipline of capitalist labor, Priestley’s 
stated aims accord with capital’s own ideology of a self-valorizing system 
that transforms all labor into a form from which surplus value can be ex- 
tracted. But this speeding up of the labor of learning history is not free 
from the requirement to produce different states of being at the same time. 
The reduction of labor time is not identical to the experience of history in 
a single image. Where the former implies a production of sameness, the 
latter implies a rhetorical relation, the coincidence of difference at the same 
time. Where others have imputed an identical version of modernity to these 
multiple tasks, I see instead an association of heterogeneous temporalities 
and affects that must be held together in the figural relations we have taken 
note of in previous chapters. And it is to figural, rather than standardizing, 
means that Priestley turns to accomplish the production of modern history. 

Here Priestley must make use of the figural capacities we saw in Chapter 
3, in Darwin’s description of the empirical experience of sugar.’ The term 
for this simultaneous series of impressions, as Darwin states in Zoonomia, 
is “figure”: “Hence, when we acquire the idea of solidity, we acquire at the 
same time the idea of FIGURE; and this idea of figure, or motion of a part 
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of the organ of touch, exactly resembles in its figure the figure of the body 
that occasions it.”** What Darwin means here is that we have no concept 
of a thing (solidity) without first having been touched by something solid, 
which leaves a resemblance, something like a negative impression, of its 
body on our body. Like the idea of history as a line, “figure” denotes the 
simultaneous relation of an idea and a sensible thing without reducing 
them to the same thing. Simultaneous sensations are exterior associations, 
such as when “a part of the organ of touch” (e.g., the eye) is associated with 
“the body that occasions it” (e.g., the image of the chart).* They gesture 
toward the reliance of knowledge and reason upon “extended things.” In 
this sense, figure for Darwin is very much the figure of Greek etymology, 
that form or shape which makes it innately a bodily matter. In other words, 
ideas about the external world are conveyed only through the simultaneous 
association of a quality (solidity) with the shape or figure that generates a 
sensation of it. Figural association holds together the differences of bodies 
as they impress each other at the same time at the repeated origin point of 
accumulating knowledge. The figural origins of knowledge are necessary 
to Priestley’s production of a history that can be viewed in an instant; the 
spatialized, phenomenal thing of figure facilitates such a history, involving 
the chart in an experience irreducible to uniformity. 

The phenomenal and affectable dimensions of knowledge themselves 
get distributed spatially, even once the successive habits of thought are 
achieved. Thus, as Darwin writes, when we read the letters that make up 
the word “printing press,” we do not “attend” to their shape or size but only 
associate the words with ideas of progress and innovation; the impingement 
of figure is eclipsed by development. Figure functions as an ambivalent 
point of articulation in a mechanistic sense, a joint between phenomenal 
bodies and the trains and tribes of thought that order them in the successive 
time of progress. Elsewhere, though, Darwin describes this process less as 
an erasure and more as the distribution of external phenomena. He gives 
the example of “walking through [a] grove before my window” without 
“run[ning] against the trees or the benches, though my thoughts are stren- 
uously exerted on some other subject.” While “the tree or bench, which I 
avoid, exists on my retina... neither itself nor the actions of those muscles 
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engage my attention.”*’ Figural entities continue to coexist with the think- 
ing subject, distributed now as irritating phenomena rather than origins of 
knowledge. Resonant with Priestley’s concern for the imposed-upon eye, 
Darwin's description of those sensations that rise to the level of successive 
trains of thought cartographizes sensations by distributing the exterior 
(what is impressed on the retina) and the interior (what we attend to in stren- 
uous thought). Those exterior sensations are not erased but occluded from 
thought by way of a distribution that maintains them as simultaneous to 
successive trains of thought. In wanting to balance bodies and reduce labor 
time, Priestley and Darwin default to a material and sensational assemblage 
that requires the difference of other spatiotemporal configurations. 

It is not only in his attempts at time-saving that Priestley turns back to 
the figural; he also does so in order to produce a feeling of history. While 
it is on the horizontal axis that the viewer can follow temporal uniformity, 
flowing like a river in the transition from one empire to the next, Priest- 
ley locates pleasure on the vertical axis. On the progressive line, we see the 
successive rise and fall of empires in a continuous movement that separates 
noncoincident empires and nations. It is on this axis that a “a more perfect 
knowledge of this kind of history may be gained by an hour's inspection 
of this chart.” Turning to the vertical axis, “the reader . . . will see the con- 
temporary state of all the empires subsisting in the world, at any particu- 
lar time.”** On this axis of contemporary and subsisting empires, viewers 
experience the simultaneous coincidence of empires and territories that 
are depicted “as falling in a perpendicular stream” and not as time that 
“flows uniformly from the beginning to the end.” And it is on this axis of 
the chart that Priestley locates pleasure and efficiency: “This view is partic- 
ularly pleasing, at the time that we are studying any particular history, for 
when we are contemplating what was doing in any one part of the world, 
we cannot help wishing to know what was carrying on in other parts at the 
same time; and by no other means can this knowledge be gained so com- 
pletely, and in so short a time.”” Typically pleasure tends to be understood 
as a symptom of a regulated system, as the physiological effect of “internal 
organization [and] constituent parts” in harmony.*° Pleasure ought to indi- 


cate a system in equilibrium, a balance between stimulation and habit, as 
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discussed in previous chapters. But here an accumulation of simultaneous 
phenomena generates that feeling; indeed, it is the axis of the chart most 
crowded with figures and text that is associated with the feeling of prog- 
ress. The experience of seeing “other parts [of the world] at the same time” 
provokes an economic affect. Figure reappears here as the mechanism of 
pleasure; the feeling of simultaneous and coinciding phenomena generates 
Priestley’s desired affect equilibrium. Rosenberg describes this dynamic 
between the vertical and horizontal as a “productive tension” created by 
Priestley’s desire to “establish [a] relationship between place and time.” 
But it is perhaps more than the simple tension of opposites here and rather 
a recourse to the spatiality of experience that is incommensurate with the 
reduction of history to the line. As we saw above, figure—that instant of the 
impression of bodies upon one another—affords an experience of simulta- 
neous association of manifold sensations. This fundamentally exteriorized 
arrangement of figure is also the arrangement of the vertical, spatial axis 
of the chart, where figure becomes a means of arranging global space, in 
a pleasant way. The feeling of a “just image” comes not simply from a time 
that “flows laterally like a river” but also from the impression of different 
spaces as they pile up perpendicularly on our retina in an instant. Space 
becomes the place for a certain kind of arrangement in which the empirical 
figure is extended beyond any well-regulated psychology of an individual 
viewer and into an onto-epistemology that consistently defaults to figure 
in order to accomplish its heterogeneous tasks simultaneously while also 
separating the figural out from history.” 

The last figural aspect of the chart that we shall discuss here counters 
the experience of contemporary and uneven elsewheres as pleasure, instead 
drawing a visual connection between what Priestley designates as the pre- 
historical and the future that bears with it a tinge of fear. Two segments of 
the chart are left blank. The first has been artificially truncated, because, 
“if a proportionable width were allowed for other regions, barren of events, 
as Tartary, Siberia, and America, the chart would have been immoderately 
large, and the face of it would have exhibited little more than an [sic] uni- 
form blank.” This barren space takes up what is now called America be- 
tween 1100 BC and 1200 AD, the point at which the empires of what are 
now called Mexico and Peru are founded, and before which is taken up by 
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the title, “A New Chart of History.” In addition to the erasures, Priestley 
has also decided to begin the chart at 1100 AD instead of at the beginning 
of time because, as Rosenberg puts it, “ifa chart were to begin at the begin- 
ning of time, it would either have to include a large amount of unutilized 
space or it would have to sacrifice temporal regularity.” Ifit were to depict a 
history that did not privilege human empires characterized by a linear, pro- 
gressive movement, the map would be dominated by the empty space-time 
ofa universe without empires. To prevent this realistic consumption of man 
by the “barren” space of what came before, Priestley distributes blankness 
in proportion to the desired affect of equilibrium.** 

Certainly, the transformation of such vast and immeasurable “barren” 
space into the uniform plots of the future goes some way in settling the 
perception of “those living in the eighteenth century” through a colonial 
representation of history in which actual places inhabited by actual people 
are rendered as vacant and unpopulated.** But I am more interested in the 
minor flash of formal association created between this barren and dispro- 
portionate space and the open-endedness of the future that renders past 
and future in relation through visual impression. With the emptiness of the 
past, Priestley also includes a vacant future; this second absence is much 
smaller, beginning in “the present year 1769,” running up to the year 1800. 
This is “to be filled up by those who purchase the chart, as the changes shall 
take place, without being obliged to erase anything.” 

In including these putatively empty spaces, however, Priestley also cre- 
ates an instance of visual connection between “empty” spaces of the past 
and the potentiality of a future as yet unrealized by empire. That is, “at one 
view” of the chart, the future is most visibly impressed upon us through 
association with the “uniform blank” of prehistorical space, creating a non- 
linear leap of centuries. While it is certainly the case that the blank spaces 
on the chart are the product of a conjectural orientation toward history, 
what is less clear is the temporality the conjectural creates. According to 
Frank Palmieri, conjectural histories are a “kind of historical narrative 
[that] traces the origins of society back to a time before the existence of doc- 
uments and other remains.” We have already seen, however, that Priestley 


is more than willing to abandon narrative in favor of producing a figure of 
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history.** Palmieri also writes that “unlike natural law theory, conjectural 
narratives aim to provide plausible narratives of slow historical develop- 
ments, not thought experiments focused on a single founding moment of 
contract.” 

Maureen McLane, however, has challenged such a sense of the con- 
jectural as either primarily narrativized or gradual, suggesting that a Mal- 
thusian “foreclosing of possibility” and a Godwinian optimism in which 
“human progress would continue asymptotically into the future” created 
conditions in which “whether considering primitive or prospective man 
[writers] gave themselves over . . . to the conjectural.” For McLane, a 
Romantic version of conjectural history disrupted the stagism of the con- 
jectural, replacing it with a more performative and poetic uncertainty of 
past and future, primitive and prospective, alike. What McLane considers 
poetic uncertainty is for me another version of the figural dimensions of 
capital accumulation, an indication of the constitutive aspects of moder- 
nity that are not “plausible narratives of slow historical developments” but 
visualized as single moments, as the constellation of instants that remain 
imposed on the retina even of a writer of universal history such as Priest- 
ley. In other words, with what Priestley calls barren and empty spaces the 
chart impresses an image of the future upon viewers with a leap backward 
in a striking spatiotemporal recursion that threatens to overtake all of his- 
tory. While we are accustomed to thinking of such leaps, cuts, and flashes 
as immanently utopic or radical, these coincidental associations between 
the past and present actually present a far more uncertain scenario of what 
Benjamin has called “an image which flashes up at the moment of its recog- 
nizability, and is never seen again.””' Rather than being determined toward 
any particular ends, this flash records the immanently contingent structure 
of history that, as Benjamin tells us, the ruling classes work to turn toward 
their own self-preservation. Priestley’s attempt to institute a new universal 
history conjecturally writes the prehistory of European empire as empty, 
but in so doing it also introduces a visual relation that preserves a violence 
to the self-identical origins of “slow historical development.” In this sense, 
modernity is never as indebted to the linear as is often claimed but is instead 


caught up in mythifying, fictionalizing, theorizing, and fantasizing about 
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the phenomenal and manifold others it brings into being through the pro- 
cesses of capital accumulation. 

Whether we are looking at the vertical or horizontal axis of Priestley’s 
chart, we are reminded that the different arrangements enabled by spati- 
ality are just as much a part of the map as the reliance on uniform scale 
and linear time. Along with the narratives of uniformity and abstraction 
propagated by proponents of capitalism, Priestley’s production of universal 
history continues to rely upon the difference of an epistemology based on 
the primarily affectable and exterior origins of knowledge. Here the spati- 
ality of figure is key, unfolding a historical material relation between sen- 
sation and global space. In order to produce a chart that generates both a 
uniform feeling of history and a sped-up time of learning it, Priestley relies 
on the capacities of the figural, which are irreducible to linear time and uni- 
form history. The chart’s ability to produce the feeling of a progressive and 
uniform history ultimately hinges upon Priestley’s account of the senses as 
a site of simultaneous and spatialized relations.” Paradoxically, the chart 
responds to the sense that time was passing rapidly by making it possible to 
visualize history almost instantaneously, not through a lack of mediation 
but through the figural mediations of sensation, touch, impression, and ex- 
citement. °° 

We began this chapter by noting Kodwo Eshun’s remark about Hand- 
sworth Songs that the technical is at once a racial and a spatial problem, 
meaning that for the BAFC there were no questions of “colour correction, 
filtering, lighting, the whole field of what is called sensitometry” that were 
not questions about the accumulated history of perceiving difference. We 
cannot approach something like Priestley’s chart without asking similar 
questions about the overdetermined relationships among affect, spatiality, 
and the function of the senses upon which he reflects in his “Description.” 
As posited by Ferreira da Silva , this accumulated history of perception 
reaches back to Francis Bacon and a pre-Kantian “stage of exteriority” in 
which “[reason] operates as the exterior ruler of affectable things,” and the 
universality of secular reason remains dependent upon unreliable phenom- 
enal relations that Priestley worried might lead to an erroneous impression 


of history.** The unstable reliance of the thinking subject upon phenomenal 
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things, of universal reason upon extended bodies, is at the center of what 
Ferreira da Silva calls the racial, and it is also central to Priestley’s represen- 
tation of universal history. Repurposing Derrida’s notion of the trace, Fer- 
reira da Silva posits the racial as that groundless link between the signifier 
and the signified in which declarations of transparent selves and universal 
subjects necessarily inaugurated “ ‘being and meaning’ ... in exteriority and 
violence,” in the absence of a preceding metaphysical identity. Prior to any 
proclaimed science of race, the racial is an always spatializing relation in 
which the movements of reason and the mind are only ever effects of phe- 
nomenal coexistence and relationality. While Ferreira da Silva is engaging 
with a deeply philosophical genealogy in making this claim, our beginning 
in Handsworth Songs shows us that such a conceptualization of the racial is 
also worked out “in the ways in which the technical, the formal, and the spa- 
tial entangle each other in a way that is difficult to pull apart and resolve.”*> 
Something else clings to the abstraction of space and time, then, and that 
something else is in excess of the enclosure of history by the selfsame capi- 
tal that is the underlying assumption on the part of readers who see only the 
innovation of abstraction as determining of modernity. 

Working back from the appearance of Priestley’s statue in the first few 
minutes of Handsworth Songs, we might begin to see a long-standing gene- 
alogy for the figural and phenomenal, which Priestley and Darwin treat as 
occluded origin points of knowledge as well as a phenomenal phase that 
becomes the irritating surrounding of a thinking subject. Functioning as 
the organizing schema of colonial pasts and presents, the montage form of 
Handsworth Songs reminds us that how we read the cuts, leaps, and senses 
of history also dictates what we think we know of it. To avoid these same 
aspects of the chart is to reproduce a deracinated account of modern history 
at the level of our own affectability and to dismiss the possible histories that 
such affectability holds. According to the BAFC, the work of decentering 
a Western hegemony of meaning requires an approach to archival images 
that does not diagnose them as positive or negative but works to develop 
“new cartographies of presence while rethinking the old.”*° If we focus only 
on the innovations in abstraction developed for those in the eighteenth- 


century, then we would most certainly miss the “old” epistemologies of the 
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chart that rely on Ferreira da Silva's “stage of exteriority.” We would also 
miss a reading of the central role played by the distribution and stimulation 
of phenomena, the significance of a system of reason dependent upon exte- 
riority, and the paradox of an abstraction generated by affectability. While 
these features of the chart can easily be set aside if we decide in advance 
that the technological innovation of abstraction is the only relevant feature 
in reading history as shorthand for British or European subjects only, such 
a reading will be harder to come by if we understand the history of capital- 
ism not as enclosed in its own industrial logic but originating in the leap of 
dispossession and so-called primitive accumulation that is the focus of this 
book. 

Referring us to the numerous differentiations that are the condition 
of possibility for the measured time and efficient production of Priest- 
ley’s history of empire, figure provides a better account of how linear time 
and labor-saving techniques are produced through what Ferreira da Silva 
calls a racial analytics. The absences, occlusions, and blank spaces on the 
chart hold open sensorial accumulations of what Benjamin has called the 
“compelling—the drastic experience” of history that reverses and refutes 
gradual and developmental temporalities and, only if grasped in a perilous 
and critical instance of reading, “is an awakening from a dream.” The chart 
relies on that sense of dispossession as constitutively figurative, as an ar- 
rangement of elements enmeshed with one another, rather than linear time. 

Priestley’s chart does not so much work against uneven and competing 
senses as it works through them, generating a temporal trajectory of prog- 
ress via figures of spatial multiplicity. With this schema in mind, let us turn 
to the racialization of subsistence using a global Romantic frame, taking up 
the productive nature of the incoherent, the superfluous and the spatialized 
that clings to a modernity that is not reducible to historical time. More than 
just repression, the consistent emergence of a modernity that accommo- 
dates subsistence shows us a figural production of history through flashes 
and leaps of space. These are conditions of subsistence ways of living that 
span England and what was known as the New Kingdom of Spain, and more 
generally to a modernity that continues to incoherently require needs and 


ways of meeting them that are not subsumed by “the assumption of tempo- 
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ral uniformity and naturaliz[ing] the regular, measured time of calendar 


and clock.”*® 


Racializing Subsistence 

Priestley’s chart has been recognized as particularly novel for its represen- 
tation of a nonteleological version of universal history in which progress 
is not enclosed within any particular empire but is presented as cycles of 
progress and decline. But what is occluded by such narratives of novelty 
and innovation is the preexisting model of nonteleological history provided 
by the stagist racial theories that were still dominant in Priestley’s time.” 
As Roxanne Wheeler describes it, the four-stages theory proposed that the 
“progress and perfectibility of society” was possible but only through a ver- 
sion of history that “should not be mistaken for a teleological theory.” In- 
stead, “progress was usually perceived as part of a cycle in which eminence 
characteristically preceded decline.” So while one of the chart’s innova- 
tions may have been in abstraction, it was not in the introduction of a new 
mode of progress that was nonlinear and cyclical: such a model was already 
on offer in existing theories of racial variety. Existing accounts of capitalist 
modernity in Romantic literary criticism are too often marred by a severe 
inattention to the ways in which the racial structures not only capital accu- 
mulation but also our narratives of the history of capitalism. The rhetorical 
reading of Priestley’s chart offered above provides important tools for be- 
ginning to center the constitutively racial origins of capital accumulation 
and what Jairus Banaji has called “the simultaneity of capitalism and prim- 
itive accumulation.”” 

European stagist theories of racial variety, which still dominated Eu- 
ropean versions of natural history in the eighteenth century, depended 
heavily upon the exterior determination of affectable bodies discussed in 
this chapter, thus implicating the figural epistemology of theorists such as 
Priestley and Darwin in a certain account of racial difference. The suscepti- 
bility of any body to exterior impressions that generated knowledge of the 
world was also a feature of bodies that supposedly exemplified their place 
within civilizational development. According to stagist accounts, racial va- 


riety was determined by geography and the reciprocal interplay of environ- 
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mental forces and the susceptibility of bodies in developing what tended to 
be referred to as “modes of life,” including dress, habits and mannerisms, 
facial features, commerce, culture, and skin color. The variety of the human 
species was thus classified and represented through geographic association 
and on a continuum from barbarous to civilized modes of life. As others 
have shown, the European capacity for selfregulation became the causal 
mechanism for their civilizational superiority over the hypersensational or 
else insensible others of African, Indigenous, and sometimes even settler- 
colonial bodies in places such as the West Indies. 

In creating a chart meant to facilitate the correspondence between self- 
regulation and universal history, Priestley rewrites some of these features 
of a stagist account of human variety on the vertical axis. For one thing, 
the association between geographic space and affectability remains, as 
does the exteriorized accumulation of an excess of lines and texts upon the 
senses that threatens to overwhelm the imagination. In addition, it is on 
this spatial axis that the simultaneity of “elsewhere” makes it possible to 
glimpse history “at one view” and, paradoxically, produces pleasure. The 
visual organization of different modes of life that could be seen simulta- 
neously returns in the form of elsewhere spaces. The cultural signs that 
were the effect of physiological affectability are recomposed along its spa- 
tial axis, in which the visual of racial variety remains in the coincidence of 
different spaces—some imperial, some national, and some vacant. Beyond 
its reliance on a nonteleological representation of history, the chart also 
seems to retain other features of stagist racialization in terms of the simul- 
taneous coexistence of difference and its association between spatialized 
phenomena and physiological affectability. The surface of impressionabil- 
ity does not capture difference as variety here but depicts it as the coin- 
cidence of global space within a modernity that is not plotted along the 
linear temporal axis. Here the racial, as relations of coexisting simultaneity 
and phenomenal affectability, are converted into the abstraction of space. 
But this abstraction is not reducible to the uniform or the homogeneous; 
it accompanies such abstraction but persists, necessarily, as a difference 
through which the temporal trajectory of progress is narrativized. What in 
the four-stages theory were the signifying cues of gradual, epigenetic varia- 
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tion appear along one axis of the chart as the reversal of the instantaneous, 
the “one view.” 

Along with the translation of nonteleological history, these features of 
affectability and simultaneous difference are impressed upon the architec- 
ture of the chart. The reappearance there of these features of racial variety 
is not a matter of intention or an explicitly racist project but rather an effect 
of the persistent structuring of temporal progress through the difference of 
figural and exteriorized relationality, of a racializing knowledge production 
that operates by establishing the superfluity of the phenomenal. As Ferreira 
da Silva makes clear, this is distinctly not an exclusionary logic but a pro- 
ductive one. It puts race at the center of the production of modern history in 
an onto-epistemological project that renders being through the knowledge 
of others. The translation to the chart of the features of the stagist theory 
of race still dominant in the eighteenth century are part of what Marlon 
B. Ross calls the “subliminally exposed structure” of “the very places we 
inhabit or pass through” of the racial, of an ongoing negotiation between 
sovereign minds and sensational bodies that structures Western epistemol- 
ogies through a historical materialist process.” Another way of saying this 
is that the abstraction of Priestley’s chart relies as much on the reconfigu- 
ration of difference into the hierarchy of the temporal over the spatial and 
self-regulating affectability over dependency on an exterior force as it does 
on the uniformity of abstraction.® In addition, the translation—whether 
intentional or not—of the coexisting differences of racial variety in a stagist 
theory of race into the relations of simultaneous elsewheres on the chart 
reminds us that the eighteenth-century discourse of modes of life is written 
as the coexistence of abstract but still heterogeneous space. 

It is through the sublimation of such phenomenal and figural infrastruc- 
tures that the racial comes to appear as an effect of, or as epiphenomenal to, 
the progress narrative of capitalism that is depicted as a homogenizing drive 
toward measured time. The features through which we often identify indus- 
trial modes of production—measured time, extended work days, standard- 
ized rates of production, and the linear, progressive ideologies of history 
that buttress them—are secured through the distribution of the phenome- 


nal, the spatial, and the exterior as the matter through which self-valorizing 
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capital moves, reflecting a now long-standing privileging of temporality and 
self-reflection over the dependency of the body upon the “outside” world. 
Even if we read Priestley’s chart critically as a representation of linear his- 
tory, we still miss the ways in which it is structured through what Ferreira 
da Silva reminds us is the racial “at the center of the critique of modern rep- 
resentation.” In other words, we cannot narrate the history of modernity 
and capitalism as one primarily of abstraction and uniformity without re- 
producing a racial logic. 

How might we begin to read such seemingly transparent scenes of prog- 
ress otherwise? In what ways does Ferreira da Silva’s long trajectory of a 
racial analytics and the necessary persistence of those phenomenalized and 
affectable modes of life within racial capitalism allow us to reapproach mo- 
dernity through the simultaneity of capitalism and a primitive accumula- 
tion that has never stopped working upon noncapitalist ways of meeting 
needs? 

Priestley’s 1787 An Account of a Society for Encouraging the Industrious 
Poor provides a useful point of entry into locating the global racialization 
of subsistence through its spatial coincidence with progressive history and 
modern capitalism.® This text is one of many that documents the problem 
of workers’ irregular and inconsistent work habits as a persistent obstacle 
to industrial capitalism throughout the British Romantic period. In An Ac- 
count of Society, Priestley describes the problem of work discipline as having 
been created by the system of Poor Laws, leaving men in a “wretched and 
dependent state.” Men have been reduced to a level below the brutes; their 
natural condition, in which they would work longer hours to secure the sur- 
plus resources that would allow them to “look to the future,” has deterio- 
rated. As conditions stand, “ifthe greater part of workmen can earn enough 
in three or four days to maintain themselves and their families for the week, 
they will never work anymore.” Instead of securing the future through 
more work than is necessary for the present, the working poor as presented 
by Priestley happily measure their needs and satisfaction by a unit of three 
to four days. The way to produce a history predicated upon foresight, then, 
would be to extend the working day, enacting by law what Marx would later 


call formal subsumption.” Such extension was to be accomplished by a 
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version of legalized wage theft, the forced investment of a part of workers’ 
wages in an investment fund, requiring them to work beyond what a day’s 
labor could satisfy.** Standing in the way of this endeavor was the preference 
of the working poor for a way of living in which waged labor was a partial 
and even inconsistent means of reproduction; from their perspective, there 
was nothing insufficient about subsistence ways of living. Indeed, Priestley 
freely attests to the fact that inconsistent waged work, the mode preferred 
by workers, is actually sufficient to satisfy their needs and to “maintain their 
families for the week”;® it is only insufficient in times of accident or illness. 
And even in this dismissal of what is spent extravagantly outside the time 
of labor, a sufficiency that does meet needs without any more work and a 
surplus beyond what work provides is still visible. 

The disciplining of workers’ habits was crucial to their forced depen- 
dency on wages for their reproduction. This was also a significant and much- 
discussed need for the industrial and scientific endeavors of the Lunar 
Society, especially for members such as Priestley’s close friends James Watt 
and Michael Boulton. As Robert Schofield notes, they often complained of 
difficulty in “acquiring workmen sufficiently skilled to perform the more 
exacting work demanded by machine parts” and “finding men of regular 
work habits.” From the perspective of a certain history of modern capi- 
talism, such workers were needed in order to produce surplus commodities 
for consumption, a condition that itself presupposed the reliance of the vast 
majority of workers on the consumption of exchange values. According to 
certain Marxist as well as non-Marxist accounts, it was the process of enclo- 
sure that led to the dependency of a certain segment of European workers 
on the wage form. Enclosure and the dispossession of noncapitalist means 
of subsistence for the vast majority of the English working class became the 
crucial mechanism for guaranteeing the extension of the working day and 
of producing the appearance for such workers that all necessities of life were 
provided for by money. 

Work on racial capitalism has shown that the dependency of the English 
working class upon the wage form is inseparable from cycles of capital ac- 
cumulation that fostered the conditions in which those workers’ means of 


subsistence could be provided for by a global market. In other words, as 
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work by Cedric Robinson has shown, the “freedom” of the wage laborer 
in England required the surplus commodity production of slave labor, to- 
gether with the consumption of the plantation colonies, in order for the 
European worker to be made independent from the soil.” Slavery and its 
prestructuring conditions of financial capital and colonialism going back to 
the fourteenth century have to be integrated into our telling of the destruc- 
tion of the English working class’s subsistence ways of living and depen- 
dency on the commodity form. What otherwise readily appears as a drive 
toward standardization is an always global matter of a capitalism in which 
the English enclosures and industrialization are simultaneous with other 
forms of accumulation. As Ruth Wilson Gilmore has argued, capitalism is 
rooted in a kind of abstraction that does not take the form of uniformity 
but is a “death-dealing displacement of difference into hierarchies . . . that 
pushes disproportionate costs of participating in an increasingly monetized 
and profit-driven world” onto those without the means of alleviating such 
costs.” In this sense, what is significant about the previous cycles of accu- 
mulation Robinson and others track is not really their pastness or their his- 
torical origins, in which, for instance, slave labor becomes a phenomenon of 
the past, but rather that so-called primitive accumulation is simultaneous 
to the capitalist present of any present. This has become increasingly clear 
in recent years, as uprisings and riots across the so-called United States, or 
what many Indigenous people and scholars refer to as Turtle Island, make 
present for others the continuous discontinuity of indebtedness and state 
violence that feeds disproportionately off gendered and transgendered 
Black bodies.” What this means, as we have seen throughout this book, is 
that it was not strictly dispossession from the resource of land that launched 
the movements of industrial capitalism or the complete destruction of non- 
capitalist ways of living; it was also a deathly fixation on the contingent 
discovery of sugarcane that Robinson narrates as the catalyst for the trans- 
formation from the slave trade to the mass market in slave labor and the 
horrifyingly fluid transformation of captured labor from across Europe and 
Africa into the hierarchy of Black, creole, and white bodies. And it is simul- 
taneously the forms of subsistence that were reconstituted by enslaved and 


Indigenous peoples, whether in maroon colonies and provision grounds, for 
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the survival of their families, or, as discussed in Chapter 3, in postemancipa- 
tion Jamaica. It is only through such cycles that we can understand the En- 
glish context, not through the event of dispossession but as an interwoven 
dependency upon what Fred Moten has described as “the historical reality 
of commodities who spoke—of laborers who were commodities before, as 
it were, the abstraction of labor power.””* 

This crucial aspect of racialized accumulation is, admittedly, not the 
central concern of this book. I bring up this history of humans as things and 
survival beyond exchange in order to show what is erased if we read repre- 
sentations of universal history only as symptoms of one mode of abstrac- 
tion. Processes other than “the abstraction of labor power” come to the fore 
in work on capitalism as always racial capitalism and confront us with the 
staggering challenge of de-centering what Reece Auguiste has described 
as “the privileged position [of the Western gaze] as the ultimate arbiter of 
symbolic meaning and representation” in Priestley’s chart.” Interventions 
by scholars of racial capitalism and Black studies do far more than demand 
our attention to slavery as the history we think we know—they compel 
an onto-epistemological reckoning with our entire approach to Romantic 
materialism, ideologies of progress and modernity, figuration, and, partic- 
ularly at this moment, the recuperation of Lunar Society members Darwin 
and Priestley. 

One way of reading Priestley’s racialized characterization of the English 
working class as less even than brutes would be through the telos of indus- 
trialization and the consolidation of more essentializing forms of race in 
the Victorian period. Indeed, many narratives of the transition from eigh- 
teenth- to nineteenth-century Britain follow along these lines, in which, to 
borrow Saree Makdisi’s language, England finally became Western in the 
late nineteenth century. Such narratives of completion, however, reinstitute 
the very terms ofa self-valorizing and homogeneous history of capital that I 
have been working to undo throughout this book, and render the processes 
of so-called primitive accumulation as a thing of the past rather than simul- 
taneous to capitalism’s own reproduction. Even in critical narratives of the 
emergence of the British working class as one that becomes white and West- 


ern, we fail to heed Ferreira da Silva’s call to “relinquish self-determination” 
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not only as a racist, capitalist ideal but also as an idea we accidentally repro- 
duce when we presume that any nation-state in a modern context actually 
follows a developmentalist trajectory.” As Moten suggests, we must work 
to undo our own fantasies of the uniform and universal abstract as both the 
beginning and end of capitalism, looking instead for all of the catachrestic 
historical realities that accumulate over the time of capital accumulation. 

Alongside the more traditional depiction of a proto-industrial work- 
force in Priestley’s account, there are also peculiar moments that situate 
workers’ preference for unwaged means of reproduction as conditions that 
coincide with practices across the Atlantic rather than being prehistorical. 
As with the chart, in his Account of a Society for Encouraging the Industrious 
Poor, Priestley fashions subsistence-style living using the same spatial logic. 
Rather than a purely residual way of life, subsistence is portrayed as a way of 
living that coincides with speculations about the progressive movement of 
time. According to Priestley, well-meaning interventions into the produc- 
tive nature of man has “in effect debased him to a condition below that of 
any brutes; who, without having the capacity of man never fail to provide 
for their real wants.” That is, workers’ preference for as little waged labor 
as required is not a primitive holdover from a premodern era; for Priest- 
ley, it is a result of the exterior conditions set by the Poor Laws and of the 
working poor’s susceptibility to such forces, conditions which, as Maureen 
McNeil has argued, were of direct concern to the Lunar Society.” Here sub- 
sistence is rendered as the product of figural impressionability, in a kind 
of socio-climatological misstep that is contiguous but not identical to the 
movement of history. This has left men in a state of dependency rather than 
bringing them into the “humanity of individuals.” We must, according to 
Priestley, rewrite history and its present-day overaccumulation of regress, 
and “und[o] as fast as we can, all that we have hitherto done, and ge[t] back 
into the plain path of nature,” “revert[ing] to that natural condition of man 
from which we have departed.””* 

Subsistence here sits in relation to capitalist work time in much the same 
way as global space is distributed on an axis with linear history. The work- 
ing poor live in conditions that are characterized as spatial rather than tem- 


poral, as “below [those] of brutes,” and as coexisting with the speculative 
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movement of the “humanity of individuals” in the future. As with the chart, 
the conjectural movement into the future is associated with a leap into the 
past, as a reversion to the productive nature of man that, like the vacant 
spaces of past and future on the chart, writes a temporal leap into the specu- 
lative production of linear time. What has put them in this relation to the 
future movement of history is not a historical problem, per se, in the sense 
of their being historicized in the past but a problem of coincidence, in which 
the empirical materiality of bodies remains simultaneous with but arranged 
elsewhere than the historical. In presenting the problem of subsistence in 
this way, Priestley’s Account offers subsistence as a set of associations that 
assist productively in the determination of progressive history through a 
continuous contemporaneity rather than as a time frozen in the past. 

All of these peculiar phrasings of subsistence as spatialized and progress 
as backward-looking might easily be dismissed as superfluous if we were to 
remain committed to an account of modernity subsumed by homogenizing 
abstraction and the extraction of surplus value through standardized labor. 
But to set such an accumulation of details aside would be to reproduce a 
sense of history as transparent. Rather than a symptom of capitalism that 
abstracts everything through standardization and uniformity, our reading 
of Priestley’s work suggests that even the strongest proponents of capitalism 


as a socially progressive force are impressed by a racializing arrangement 
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in which noncapitalist means of meeting needs remain structuring. Priest- 
ley’s narrative of subsistence as a contemporary effect of social conditions 
upon affectable bodies reproduces a figural association between phenom- 
ena, space, and exteriority to legitimate an otherwise entirely fictional and 
fantastical account of the future. Here a discourse of modes of life shows 
up from eighteenth-century accounts of racial variety, remaining crucial 
to speculations on universal history through an abstraction that is not re- 
ducible to uniformity. As I read it, difference according to Ferreira da Silva 
is the descriptor of the irreducibly material and exterior conditions of our 
existence and it is the relevance of such conditions as they continue to do 
racializing work with which we shall conclude this chapter, in order to chal- 
lenge our tendency toward narratives of rupture in the shifting accounts of 
race in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century British studies as well as to push 
us toward a better understanding of the constitutively racializing work of 
so-called primitive accumulation. 

The point in addressing Priestley’s chart and his wage-theft proposal 
here is not to re-center the English working class but instead to de-center 
the conceptual telos that has tended to structure the accounts of the work- 
ing class that emerged post-enclosure, as well as to make plain the global 
coincidences of differential remakings of subsistence and the racialization 
of need, thereby taking up Ferreira da Silva’s notion of the centrality of the 
racial in producing the onto-epistemology of modernity. The process of so- 
called primitive accumulation discussed throughout this book shows the 
relevance of an accumulation of differences to noncapitalist ways of meet- 
ing needs, a process from which a vast number of white workers are by no 
means free. Along with attending to the global cycles of accumulation to 
which thinkers like Robinson, Wilson Gilmore , and others draw our atten- 
tion, we must also be aware of our tendency to lightly pass over the phenom- 
enalization of need and use that Ferreira da Silva highlights in her account 
of the racial as “the necessity of satisfying needs rather than the freedom of 
will”—not as an origin point of history but as the conditions of the ongoing 
emergence of capitalism. 

The translation of the variety of forms of life that had defined eighteenth- 


century stagist accounts of race reappears here in Priestley’s paradoxical 
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account of the simultaneously foreign and Indigenous modes of reproduc- 
tion of the working poor, and these elements continue to structure the pro- 
duction of the racial until today. Without rejecting important work on the 
becoming-white of the British working class, we must also keep in mind 
that the hierarchies produced by ongoing so-called primitive accumulation 
continued to ensure the limited and even provincial nature of that designa- 
tion. Reading through the figural and affectable form of the racial developed 
here through a constellation of the Handsworth Songs, Ferreira da Silva, and 
Priestley may be helpful not only by complicating our tendency to bina- 
rize the history of race and capitalism but also by prompting us to search 
for global connections among persistent noncapitalist forms of living, thus 
revealing genealogies that would otherwise be foreclosed by more teleolog- 
ical accounts of race and class. 

Let us turn to such a coincidence in the work of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, who is perhaps best known as the author of Cosmos. In a traditional 
schema of histories of science there is little that would suggest connections 
between Priestley and Humboldt, given the tendency to put Priestley in a 
mechanist and Humboldt in a materialist camp. But some scholars have 
begun troubling these divisions, with Monique Allewaert going so far as 
to posit a direct philosophical connection between the two through their 
shared belief in a world composed of “motile, flexible matter that contrib- 
uted to a world in which movement and change were continual.”” They 
shared other beliefs as well, one of which was in the development of civili- 
zation through a disciplined and waged workforce. Thus, along with what 
Allewaert calls Humboldt’s “nonidentitarian natural history,” which reso- 
nates with recent claims for Priestley’s nonidentitarian ontology, Humboldt 
spends quite a bit of time analyzing the relative progress of a productive 
labor force in his Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain. This text cov- 
ered his time from 1799 to 1804 in what is today known as Mexico, when 
Charles IV granted Humboldt much-coveted access to traveling in Spanish 
America. As Daniel Nemser notes, however, “Humboldt did not travel ex- 
tensively in New Spain, opting instead to base his work on statistical data 
provided to him by the Spanish authorities.”*° In the Political Essay, Hum- 


boldt lodges a complaint against the persistence of subsistence, distinguish- 
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ing between “mulatto artisans and free negros, who, by their industry alone, 


procure much more than the necessaries of life,” 


[and] the swarm [of] twenty to thirty thousand wretches (Saragates, 
Guachinangos), of whom the greatest number pass the night sub dio, and 
stretch themselves out to the sun during the day... . These dregs of people 
bear much analogy to the Lazaroni of Naples. . . . If they work one or two 
days in the week, they earn as much as will purchase their pulque, or some 


of the ducks with which the Mexican lakes are covered.*! 


Immediately noticeable here is the extended and phenomenal language 
by which Humboldt describes these “wretches” who seem to differ entirely 
from the industrious subjects whom he wants to cast as part of a produc- 
tively liberal nation-state. He reproduces the framework Priestley sets 
out for subsistence and history, rendering it more recognizably racialized. 
Constellating Priestley’s brutish subsisters with the “wretches” of Mexico 
and Italy, Humboldt’s swarm are situated outside the more recognizably 
racial taxonomies of “negro” and “mulatto” and associated with one another 
through their excessive pleasures and excessively meager work time. In 
contrast to subjects regulated by the more than necessary length of work- 
ing days, the “swarms” and “dregs” of “wretches” that are lumped together 
across the ocean from so-called Mexico to Naples are, quite literally, figures 
of another measure of time and necessity that coincides with progress. The 
lines of distinction here are drawn not only through racial taxonomy but 
through the sedimented base of the social body who depend on natural re- 
sources (the sun, the lake, ducks) for their subsistence and pleasure. Here 
we can see a “double vision” of race at work that does not map along the 
lines of classification but rather demarcates a population through the prac- 
tice of subsistence outside a waged economy. Distinguishing between “mu- 
latto artisans” and “free negros” who are industrious, on the one hand, and 
an amorphous and indigent mass of “wretches,” on the other, Humboldt 
demonstrates how a certain kind of fluidity or transferability built into the 
resistance to work was translated into the racial difference of subsistence 
living. This exteriority associates the surface sensation of sun on skin with 
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a space unbounded by national lines. What was a problem of local labor 
for Priestley and his Lunar Society collaborators here becomes apparent as 
a global logic, in which the phenomenal and figural nature of bodies was 
always already scalable because spatialized, associated with surface rather 
than individuation. 

As another instance in the essay suggests, subsistence-style populations 
become so firmly entangled with the successive structuring of progressive 
history that it is easy to miss their coexistence. It is with this scene that we 
shall move toward a conclusion, denaturalizing the explicit progress narra- 
tive available in the scene and returning to the BAFT’s sense that the most 
straightforward presentation of the history of racial capitalism cannot be 


presented in linear terms. In this passage, Humboldt describes 


a traveler who sets out from a great town where the social state has attained 
to perfection, traverses successively all degrees of civilization and industry, 
which keep diminishing till he arrives in a few days at the rude and un- 
seemly hut formed of the trunks of trees newly cut down. .. . We set out 
from the most complicated union to arrive at the most simple elements; we 
travel in retrogression the history of the progress of the human mind; and 


we find in space what is due only to the succession of time.” 


On the one hand, this passage attests to a transparent form of progress 
through the exclusion of the savage’s space from civilized time. Indeed, as 
Humboldt puts it, space is the effect of successive time, or in other words, 
successive time is the causal force of spatial arrangement. It is clear that our 
traveler moves “retrogressively” in this scene from a perfected civilization 
to “the most simple elements” of primitive man. This motion clearly seems 
to be structured as narrative, or that “operation elicited by .. . succession 
and time.” But if we read more closely, we will also find a scene that is con- 
structed along Priestley’s axis of succession and simultaneity, where suc- 
cession is structured only by the “human mind” and unsupported by the 
“simple elements” of space. For instance, notice how this immense temporal 
distinction is traveled in the span of a few days, thus shrinking the spatial 


distance between the social state and the “simple elements” of man. Simi- 
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larly, Humboldt tells us that we have traveled eons, but the actual space of 
the paragraph holds the time of travel and the space of the present together. 
And while the contrast with a “social state that has attained to perfection” 
marks the rude hut as primitive, this hut is no relic from the past but “formed 
of the trunks of trees newly cut down.” What marks Humboldt’s passage 
holds together “retrogression [in] the history of progress” and the “most 
simple elements” of hut and trees. These elements bring us back to figure 
as described by Darwin, when different bodies are bound in the instant of 
impression. It is only in the travel that takes place in “the human mind” 
that this paragraph can assert the power of successive and progressive his- 
tory, as Darwin also shows in his distinction between successive ideas and 
simultaneous phenomena. This elemental space functions for both as the 
origin and the phenomena through which a representation of progress is 
composed. In a paragraph that comes as close as possible to Priestley’s ac- 
celerated visual of history, Humboldt’s text asserts the constitutive role of 
subsistence-style living alongside his narrative of liberal capitalist progress. 
What we learn from this image is meant to be a story of succession, and yet 
the passage in which it is given has more of a simultaneous effect; in other 
words, our passage through time is a more figural passage than standard 
accounts of progress would allow. This passage is no mere forward motion: 
it is also an accumulation, a piling up, of spaces and “simple elements.” Such 
an intermingling of time and space, succession and simultaneity, is part of 
the empirical tradition in which figure is elemental. Although framed as 
if plotted on a linear timeline, the “simple elements” of this passage stand 
out as examples of “the simultaneity of, rather than the lag between differ- 
ent moments of social formation; more precisely, they represent the inter- 
penetration of the most advanced capitalism with those other recalcitrant 
formations.”* 

Ifwe read carefully, the impressions ofsuch figural relations upon history 
can be found throughout our archives, opening up ways of understanding 
the foregrounding of spatial and sensational relations that are so central to 
the history that Handsworth Songs offers us. It is through the persistent cen- 
trality of such relations—which since the eighteenth century have only been 


subject to intensified forms of state, patriarchal, and speculative violence— 
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that genealogies of survival and evasions of becoming-white appear. Con- 
stellations of the difference of material existence—of subsistence—show 
up across our Romantic archives if we begin reading through the language 
of simultaneity and spatiality that Darwin and Priestley push off to the pe- 
riphery of the thinking and historical subject. But as the montage form of 
Handsworth Songs reminds us, race is “a formation which exists both on the 
margins at certain points, and at the center of English social life.”** In dis- 
cussing the contextual impetus for Handsworth Songs, Okwui Enwezor says 
that “in the aftermath of the protests in Handsworth, the film inhabits a 
different order of things: it is as much about Britain as it is elsewhere. That 
elsewhere is the broader postcolonial world. This feeling of disjuncture is 
reflected not only in the jump cuts of the film’s narrative—moving between 
archival photographs, newsreel fragments, media reportage, and on-site 
aural pulse, the disjunctive syncopation of the snare drum, the mournful 
reverb of the dub score that sustains a quiet rage.” What would it mean for 
us to take up this “different order of things” that is “as much about Britain 
as... elsewhere” in our readings of the Romantics as our contemporaries? 
To attend as much to the irreducible disjunction of sensational archives and 
ways of living that “pr[y] open a negative/positive dichotomy” and leave us 
with more questions than answers about our material conditions of exis- 
tence as reproduced through difference?*® 

This is by no means to say that either Priestley or Humboldt pushes such 
a disjunction to the fore but rather that their fantasies of a universal history 
in which all space is the effect of time still retains the trace—not in a histori- 
cal buta signifying sense—of the necessary coincidence of subsistence ways 
of living, which are themselves more structuring of the spatiotemporality of 
late capitalism than we tend to admit. As the BAFC put it, images of Britain 
are just as much images of elsewhere, and such elsewheres are crucial to our 
histories of the British Empire as more than the telos of industrialization. 
They are necessary to any contemporary effort to put race, as Ferreira da 
Silva tells us we must do, at the center of modernity rather than locating 
it as a peripheral or epiphenomenal elsewhere.*’ Ferreira da Silva’s onto- 
epistemological account of race—involving the production of the racial as a 


way of knowing that constitutes universal history and its subjects—shakes 
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the foundations of our event-based narratives of enclosure and the produc- 
tion of labor and the commodity-form as purely homogenizing. Positioning 
the racial at the center of our accounts of modernity means that many of 
us have to start our work over again, looking for the structuring effects of 
difference as it produces conditions of existence, whether we are looking at 
the British context or our own. This entails a serious reconsideration of the 
different modes of living that continue to crop up throughout Romanticism 
and the ordering of such ways as necessary and subordinate to progress. 

Humboldt and Priestley both provide an image of the more than his- 
torical work of dispossession, as noncapitalist ways of living are targeted 
and remade in the ongoing process of primitive accumulation. Out of step 
with history and the temporalizing freedom of the will but in step with the 
anachronism of subsistence and the satisfaction of material needs, these 
images of obstinate populations are held together by a nonchronological 
space-time. Romantic texts such as Priestley’s are not significant for the 
rupture they mark between Romantic-era theories of race and later ones, 
still grounded in climatology, but rather for the ways in which needs, de- 
pendencies, and certain means of satisfaction and pleasure come to con- 
stitute the malleable enclosures of the racial that formed and continue to 
form capital accumulation as it coexists with the death-dealing abstrac- 
tions of so-called primitive accumulation. The racialization of such features 
of material bodies necessarily draw our attention to other structures and 
mechanisms of tenuous differentiation that may be messier and more in- 
coherent than those that have tended to structure Romantic literary criti- 
cism. The image of past and present offered by both Priestley and Humboldt 
does not relegate spaces and subjects to a purely prehistorical position but 
rather assembles them within modernity and adjacent to such history. Such 
configurations demonstrate the extreme significance of the maintenance 
of times that are not those of capitalism but that it cannot do without, in 
which “racial essences... are made up not of a fictively fixed and finite set of 
features but of an essentialized malleable and substitutable range.”** 

This is why it is significant that Priestley’s production of temporal uni- 
formity works through, rather than against, the unevenness and layering of 


affectable bodies and simultaneous elsewheres. From this perspective, it is 
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all the more important to understand Priestley’s chart within a “single visual 
frame,” as Sachs suggests, but in the figural sense that allows, to paraphrase 
Guyer, for the coincidence rather than exclusion of otherwise oppositional 
space-times. Yet just as figure holds oppositional states and scenes together, 
the scenes of the everyday to which Priestley and Humboldt refer offer an- 
other side of ambivalence—that is, when Priestley and Humboldt warn 
against the drag of subsistence on the progress of history, they negatively 
index not only a resistance to wage labor but also a creative and vagrant 
constitution of other modes of life and mutual aid that can help us begin to 
create constellations of antiracist, anticapitalist ways of living and forms of 
pleasure worth recovering and finding in the present. The centrality of need 
to those ways of living opens the science of race—of empirical, sensational, 
and affectable beings—to possibilities encoded in subsistence once we un- 
derstand that they necessarily cling to the present rather than remaining 
locked in a long-lost past. While always at risk of remaining unremembered, 
as Walter Benjamin would argue, and being told as chronological histories 
enclosed in the past, these figures can point us to the politics of need rather 
than will and of subsistence rather than progress so long as we continue, 
again, to learn how to read beyond the binaries and dichotomies of capital 


and race, of history and rhetoric, of abstraction and figuration. 
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Coda 


Rhetorical Reading toward a Global Romanticism 


THIS BOOK IS INDIRECTLY INDEBTED to the psychoanalytic notion of 
the unconscious as collective, cross-generational, and palimpsestic. In The 
Arcades Project, Walter Benjamin gives us a moving image of this embodied, 
collective consciousness in the shape of internal organs we travel through 
in our sleep, somatically recalling the historical forces that leave their im- 
print on our vital infrastructures.’ If understood as embodied and mate- 
rial, as connective tissue formed in the accumulation of nonlinear time and 
unknown/unknowable experience, then the unconscious provides an im- 
portant way of approaching history as a passing of time always rooted in a 
past that is not over, as well as in a present in which repressed potentialities 
remain. But it is not Benjamin’s intestinal traveler to which we shall turn in 
this coda but to the psychoanalyst Sabina Spielrein, a lesser-known theorist 
of the collective unconscious, and to the dreamlike scene she describes of a 
girl playing with her doll. This scene unfolds as an account of the deep and 
inherited past that makes the experiential present meaningful: “A young 
girl reads stories of witches with great joy; as a child, she often played at 
being a witch; analysis shows that the witch in the girl’s fantasies represents 
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the mother with whom the girl identifies.”* The girl’s past experience of her 
mother invisibly fills the space between her mother and her games in the 
present. She restages her identification with her mother with this object, 
this plaything, that becomes her substitute attachment in her mother’s ab- 
sence. This association of the witch with both daughter and mother remains 
largely unanalyzed by Spielrein, but it is one that this book can help us to 
unpack further. 

Here multiple pasts are held together in an instant of activity and 
reading, a moment that exceeds its immediacy or the particular relation 
between this girl and this mother. The past accumulations that give the 
mother this significance overflow this particular relation, evinced by the 
strangeness of the figure of the witch, rather than a doll, in the scene. As 
Spielrein goes on to explain, the mother is not just a site of this girl’s mem- 
ories; she is also symbolic of the unconscious and its collective accumula- 
tions, which remain actively structuring albeit forgotten. For Spielrein, the 
relation to the mother was a point of entry into the unconscious because of 
the species drive of biological reproduction, and an archive of unremem- 
bered and primal pasts.* As such, she is a reservoir of the past and its repres- 
sions, as well as an active conduit for its reproduction in the present. She is 
a figure that holds together accumulated experiences that must be restaged 
repeatedly because they are the experiences that give the present its mean- 
ing. Spielrein’s unaccounted-for reference here to the witch tells us that we 
are dealing with a displaced repetition, a sign of past traumas that have not 
been worked through but are held in a constellation of times rather than in 
continuous memory. Such an arrangement gives us an opening for analy- 
sis into the seemingly peripheral or incidental associations that provide the 
conditions for our attachment to the immediate. In order to feel the fullness 
of the scenes we inhabit today, we have to look beyond the psychoanalytic 
primacy of the family and toward the processes of accumulation through 
which social reproduction has been transformed, along with the noncapi- 
talist means of subsistence often reproduced by women.’ In this Coda, we 
shall explore the implications of the figure of the witch as a flash of history 
that presents the possibility of grasping constellations between Romanti- 


cism and the figure of the mother in Rojava, an autonomous region of Syria, 
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the figure of the teacher in Federici’s Nigerian diaries, and finally, the strug- 
gle for justice in Palestine as it demands a rhetorical reading of exactly what 
we are reproducing under the sign of the literary as a professional mode of 
reading. 

There are other reasons for this coincidence of daughter, mother, and 
witch, thanks to which the unconscious becomes an exceptionally useful 
model for history. This coincidence and repetition over punctuated restag- 
ings has something to do with the nonlinear and contingent accumulation 
of history and the activity of reproduction— of day-to-day subsistence—of 
which the mother has been made into both the central producer and a 
symbol. What Spielrein retrieves in this scene is not just the paradox of the 
fact that “we psychically experience very little in the present” but also that 
the relations of reproduction in our present can only be understood through 
a restaging of dispossession through which the present finds its context.° 
In other words, the witch remains a charged and contemporary figure here 
because the girl’s own condition of being, her own trajectory in life, will be 
lived out through a relation to the past that is repeated in the day-to-day 
configuration of labor, social relations, gendered shame, care work, and an 
unconscious memory of noncapitalist and non-, or at least less, patriarchal 
ways of living. In this sense, the witch is still a useful figure for our present 
because she is rooted in a past that moves forward through repetitions that 
are never quite the same. 

This figure of the witch is a flash of history; it holds the sensational im- 
pression of experiences that are still alive because of their operative iter- 
ation through the gendered persistence of subsistence labors. It is also a 
superfluous figure; in excess of memory and as an extraneous detail of the 
mother-daughter relation, the witch stands out as an unanswered question 
in this set of associations. In a framework that crosses the Marxist with 
the psychoanalytic, we might say that it is an image of trauma, an origin, 
that remains structuring and has the potential for redemption through re- 
membrance. If we take this as a primary principle of reading, not in order 
to pursue a hermeneutics of suspicion but because we know that certain 
histories can only be remembered in the dreamlike form of constellations, 


then we will already be indebted to a reading in which history begins in 
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trauma, in which origins are not unified bodies but open wounds. Such ac- 
cumulated experience, registered in discontinuous figures still needed in 
the present, is no mere source of absence but rather a vital resource for the 
present. 

This approach through the unconscious as a site of accumulated con- 
stellations rather than successive memories offers a model for the historical 
vicissitudes of so-called primitive accumulation and the coordinates of the 
necessarily speculative connections to be drawn between Romanticism and 
present-day enclosures. The “origins” of capitalism in nonsuccessive repeti- 
tions that produce new asymmetrical hierarchies by drawing from existing 
differences has been one of the most difficult problems introduced by Marx’s 
notion of so-called primitive accumulation. The possibility of a transmis- 
sion that is nonidentical yet uncanny in its effects, as well as the creation of 
capitalist modes of production through noncapitalist relations, has proved 
quite resistant to analysis through narrativization. Often attempts to narra- 
tivize this process cannot help but fall back into a dialectics of rupture and 
continuity, and of contingent events that are assimilated into progressive 
time. As one critic puts it, a consequence of “any endeavor to narrativize 
the phenomenon of so-called primitive accumulation is that any attempt at 
its representation . . . must deal with both a specific, irreducible historical 
trauma and a structural repetition built into the horrific consistency with 
which ‘accumulation by dispossession’ subjects whole populations to abject 
vulnerability or death.” In other words, narrativization, which aims to rep- 
resent, struggles to maintain both the difference and the repetition of a 
vast array of techniques of dispossession. This phrasing of accumulation by 
dispossession suggests that what exceeds the capacities of narrative is the 
uncanny simultaneity built into that process, a relation through which oth- 
erwise oppositional processes—specific, irreducible historical trauma and 
structural repetition—coincide in history, in the reproduction of means 
of subsistence and of capital. This illegibility has to do with the contiguity 
of origin and trauma, where both are routed through a force or eruption 
that exceeds successive memory and narrativization. Spielrein’s daughter- 
mother-witch and its significance as an association of an overflowing past 


gives us a striking image of repetitions beyond the confines of succession 
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and linearity. And it bears its own unconscious association with the remak- 
ing of subsistence we have tracked throughout this book, in the accumula- 
tions of dispossession that destroy, divide, and reorganize the noncapitalist 
activities that are effects of capitalism’s constitutive trauma. 

This is a mode of association not formed through habit or through an 
equilibrium between subject and world but one in which simultaneous af- 
fections and manifold experiences accumulate to the side of the subject. 
These associations have their roots, like a child, in need and its unmeasur- 
able, relational nature that is targeted by the “entry of forces, their erup- 
tion” in the reproduction of capitalism.’ And they provide histories that 
look nothing like linear narratives of either progress or decline. Indeed, it 
was the force of needs that gave associationist theories their explanatory 
power and proved too much for an ideal subject to contain. As Lorraine 
Daston describes it, the death blow to associationism came in Condillac’s 
charge that “the pressure of needs and interests” was a more powerful force 
in understanding than the regularity of repeated experience. The other in- 
superable limit was “the illusions perpetrated by imagination.” Paired to- 
gether, the excess of needs and an “overwrought imagination” overflowed 
the explanatory capacities of that theory as far as a reasonable, predictable 
subject could go.* But it left an excess of material relations that fits neither 
into mechanistic nor strong Romanticist paradigms. The imbalance of need 
was there at the outset of associationism, however, in the repetition of rhe- 
torical figure and scenes of subsistence that we have discussed. Such figural 
beginnings give us a different way to approach the imagination, not as au- 
tonomous from material needs but as conjoined with them from the outset. 
Needs are originally figural and in that sense can be neither absolutely bare 
nor separated from the vagaries of the imagination. 

This is why associationism shows up as a genealogical weaving together 
of riots, dreams, and witchcraft, because needs and imagination conspire 
from the outset to be both more and less than the austerity of reason. This 
materiality of association is incapable of giving us a proper history, either 
of domination or resistance, but it does provide some tools for reading the 
fractured and improper history of an accumulation entwined with the de- 


mands of the everyday. It is through the flashes of history impressed in this 
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material relation that the enclosure of mother-daughter-witch can be, in 
the weak and practical sense of struggle redeemed for a present from the 
narcotic mythologies of the past. Associationism’s rootedness in the accu- 
mulation of such relations alongside the subject remains a valuable Roman- 
tic threshold for contemporary conversations about the potentiality of the 
past, especially of those pasts located structurally outside subject identifica- 
tions, as well as the practices through which people refused such identities 
in favor of subaltern and antirepresentational relations. 

There is a fraught immanence between figuration, the originary op- 
erations of capital accumulation, and the rhetorical methods of reading 
that have given Romanticism its relevance as a contemporary formation. 
Though not a relation of identity or causality, there is nonetheless an indis- 
pensable relation between the target of so-called primitive accumulation 
and the deviations that define a subsistence beyond historical scarcity. The 
entwinement of figure and dispossession is historical, but in such a way that 
demands a different reading of history than those often used to account for 
capitalism or enclosure in literary studies. What drives the Romanticism 
formed at the crux of dispossession and subsistence is not the immaterial, 
ahistorical surplus of the subject that Romantic ideology offers nor the im- 
manent reserve of the subject’s impossibility offered by certain deconstruc- 
tive and more recent materialist turns in Romanticism. Of interest here are 
the simultaneity of capital’s traumatic origins and the messy practice of 
living at its thresholds. 

The figure of the constellation is apt here but requires that something 
first be said about its status within Romantic criticism. Whether glossed 
over or seriously engaged, references to this Benjaminian figure often leave 
to one side an analysis of history as the accumulated violence of capital- 
ism and dissipate into an always available but never seized potentiality. Too 
often, the constellation is used to refer to a radical and alternative history 
that conflates the immanently material structure of history with its re- 
demption. Most recently, the Romantic constellation has been described as 
a frame for a vague and dark unproductivity that is “immanent to itself” and 
permeates Romanticism.’ Such versions of Benjamin’s constellation render 


the leaps and fractures that are the matter of history as always available for 
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discovery. What we risk in treating the constellation as such a purely radi- 
cal force is forgetting that what is unproductive in the constellation is also 
meant to be a weapon and that what is unseen there is meant to point us to 
the struggle for remembrance. As Benjamin notes in “On the Concept of 
History,” the essay most famous for its invocation of the constellation, there 
is a threat built into the flash of memory—namely, “the danger of becoming 
a tool of the ruling classes.” In other words, the constellation does not have 
innate transformative value; rather, we must “strive anew to wrest tradition 
away from the conformism that is working to overpower it” ifit is to remain 
of use rather than fading into a historical traditionalism that is by no means 
unique to historicist modes of reading." 

More often than not, the material accumulations of violence that made 
the constellation both a critical tool and a model of immanence for Ben- 
jamin are forgotten. Preferring a more abstract and infinite disruption of 
linearity as a positively tinged or radically enacting force, we have left an- 
other, crucial aspect of Benjamin’s historical materialist work aside as if it 
were inconsequential to the power of constellated pasts and presents. We 
have often failed to take seriously that the potentiality of the constellation 
comes in the recovery of forms of struggle and memories of loss that are 
kept in those “most acute manifestations” of historical discontinuity." Such 
memories are impressed at the crux of historical violence and unmeasur- 
able experience. And there is no using a constellation without a reading of 
the forces through which their potentiality is sedimented in the memory of 
noncapitalist ways of living that remain vital and necessary in the present. It 
is with this danger in mind that this book has worked to locate potentiality 
in the repetitions of dispossession and in conditions that are always at risk 
of turning into the naturalized and neutralizing histories of intraclass divi- 
sions, racial and gendered identities that are transhistorically divided, and 
bourgeois property. It is at these impure, messy, and ultimately materialist 
intersections that we continue to find those recalcitrant ways of living that 
are needed in the present. Remembering the connections between present- 
day and Romantic-era struggles over subsistence and those necessarily 
noncapitalist means of survival and reproduction is a project that remains 


to be taken up. This is especially true if we are interested in wresting history 
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away from ruling class traditions that are reinvented all the time, suchas the 
reinvention of gossip, superstition, theft, spontaneity, and the many other 
examples shown throughout this book. Doing so will require returning to 
history as a problem in the sense that Benjamin presents it, one that is si- 
multaneously weakly messianic and in constant danger of being lost to tra- 
ditions that seek to anesthetize it. It is our task as critics now to catch up to 
those remembrances and learn how to find them today. 

Spielrein’s association of mother-daughter-witch offers a flash in which 
a “secret agreement” between the past and the present appears with Mary 
Robinson’s lines and life, discussed in Chapter 2, which will also be useful 
in moving us toward possibilities of rhetorical reading in the present. Rob- 
inson strikes me as a figure, in the sense of coinciding oppositions, because 
of her ambivalent status as a subject through which to recover Romanticism 
under the sign of woman. Despite being part of the more general recovery 
work in British Romanticism, Robinson is entirely irrecoverable as a “good” 
subject, either for progressive or for critical ends. While she was at times 
an advocate of women’s rights to education and intellectual equality, Rob- 
inson also writes in her auto/biography of the animosity she feels toward 
women. She clearly sides with Marie Antoinette and the aristocracy in the 
matter of the French Revolution, worrying that “the illiterate, unsteady, fac- 
tious multitude, [are] actuated by principles of interest and too often led on 
by private resentment, or public temerity, to the commission of crimes too 
horrible to contemplate.”’* And Robinson’s infantilization of and identifica- 
tion with Black domestic workers displays the kind of racializing empathy 
of which Saidiya Hartman has written at length.” As a subject, we can cat- 
egorize her at best as a reactionary formed in the oscillating fortunes of the 
bourgeois merchant class, as a white woman who was able to make some 
kind of a living in a developing industry of sympathy for white women. The 
daughter of a declined and dispossessed “respectable family” in Ireland on 
her mother’s side and of an emergent bourgeois class of merchants on her 
father’s side, Robinson was a notorious celebrity and consort by the age of 
twenty-two, who financially supported two men through her work in the 
theater and through poetry and editorial work; she died at forty-three, in- 
debted and in poverty. 
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Robinson is thus a blemished subject for the purposes of representation 
aimed at recuperating a quasi-universal Woman in the Romantic period. She 
is also a source of dream documents that provide a language of surplus ex- 
perience that recalls the dispossessed history of subsistence relations. I will 
approach Robinson’s writing here as a Spielreinian scene in which the past 
is encoded in immediate sensations and subsistence appears in the doubled 
condition of gendered vulnerability (motherhood) and its refusal (witch). 
In her auto/biography, Robinson leads us further into the entanglement of 
capital accumulation and the remaking of subsistence relations through 
the figuration of three women who appear at the cross section of gendered 
labor, a colonial debt machine, and the persistence of anticapitalist ways 
of life. Robinson’s auto/biography, begun by her but edited and completed 
by her daughter, is a kind of dream document, a text that cannot help but 
attest to the coincidence of the reproduction of capital and the social in the 
late eighteenth century. In it, Robinson’s life, that of her mother, and that 
of her beloved and abjectified instructor are woven together through rep- 
etitions of abandonment and vulnerability, and through the still-ongoing 
past of dispossession, speculation, colonialism, and acceptable forms of de- 
pendency. It is a dream space caught up in dislocations that can be neither 
collapsed nor separated. 

Three women become sites of a figural repetition—Robinson’s mother, 
Robinson, and Robinson’s teacher—of the expansion of a debt-based econ- 
omy, the destruction of former communal relations of care, and the inter- 
nalized and reproduced shame of vulnerability. In the auto/biography, we 
hear how Robinson’s father loses the family’s home and ruins their finan- 
cial security after gambling on a speculative land grab in so-called Canada. 
The success of this debt scheme depended upon the dispossession and 
enslavement of native peoples, and its failure meant the abandonment of 
Robinson’s mother by her father and all the later “accumulated vicissitudes” 
of their lives. Robinson depicts this as a scene during which “a potent 
witchery possessed his [Robinson’s father’s] brain, and all the persuasive 
powers of reason shrunk before its magic.”'* Here the witchery that pos- 
sesses Robinson’s father is not that cast by an overly sexualized or demon- 
ically depicted woman but the fetishized effect of unpaid, expropriated 
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labor transformed into a magical source of wealth that comes from nowhere 
and is simply waiting to be discovered. The speculation that supported this 
failed colonial endeavor unleashes the “epocha [that] date[s] the sorrow of 
my family” as a series of debt-ridden vulnerabilities that structure Robin- 
son’s life.!ć Later, her father absent and her mother desperate after the severe 
illness of two of her children, Robinson is married by her mother her at the 
age of sixteen to a Mr. Robinson. “Only three months before I became a 
wife I had dressed a doll,” Robinson tells us.” Her performance as a mother 
in that scene of doll-dressing is also repeated throughout Robinson's life, as 
she becomes responsible for taking care of a family constantly indebted by 
her husband’s dreams of wealth. Robinson's entire auto/biography devel- 
ops under the sign of speculation that is only possible because of repeated 
cycles of dispossession in Ireland, England, and America. And one of its 
structural requirements is the routine exposure of women to abandonment 
and violence, which also imposes the demands of care and labor in repro- 
ducing the family. The third reenactment of this figure and its “accumulated 
vicissitudes” comes in the peripheral story of Robinson’s beloved instruc- 
tor, Meribah Lorrington, at her school in Chelsea. Mrs. Lorrington was “an 
extraordinary woman” who “delight[ed] in the task of instructing” Robin- 
son and from whom she declares she learned all she ever knew, but who 
also had a deep and abiding addiction to opium." Mrs. Lorrington returns 
to the story later, at the extreme end of the continuum on which Robinson 
and her mother also reside, wandering in front of their home in a “deplor- 
filthy” and “almost naked.” Robinson cares for Meribah 
that night and gives her the little money she has but later learns that she 


» 


able situation, 


has died in a Chelsea workhouse in a “premature decay, brought on by the 
indulgence of her propensity to intoxication.” Mrs. Lorrington’s failure 
at self-regulation becomes a marker of both difference and similarity with 
Robinson, who by virtue of writing her own story displays more capacity 
for self-discipline but at the same time writes her own story in an attempt 
to salvage her reputation as a fallen and sexually deviant woman. While su- 
perficially juxtaposed as good mother, smeared mother, and fallen mother, 
these figures are organized in the auto/biography in close proximity to one 
another and differentially caught within the shared conditions of neglect, 
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vulnerability, and excessive visibility. Along with mother, daughter, and 
witch, Robinson adds teacher and addict to Spielrein’s constellation. 
Robinson’s own “deplorable situation” comes via her work in the the- 
ater, where she is employed out of long-deferred desire as well as despera- 
tion in the face of her need to pay off her husband’s debts. The theater also 
serves as the first scene of encounter with the Prince of Wales, for whom she 
ultimately leaves this source of subsistence after promises of financial secu- 
rity from him that are never to be fulfilled. It is in the theater that Robinson, 
for a short while, both procures the means of subsistence for her family and 
exposes the vulnerability of her own “deplorable situation.” Humiliating 
her father in the same way her mother had, when the latter opened a school 
to provide financial support, Robinson’s place on the stage is one scene of 
that “leap from the wings to the center stage” of so-called primitive accu- 
mulation.” A related leap finds Spielrein’s witch in the case files of Eras- 
mus Darwin, which we have already reviewed in Chapter 3. He too uses 
the trope of the stage to tell of a woman dispossessed and without adequate 
means of subsistence who appears “like a witch on the stage” when she lifts 
some wood from the local farmer’s property.” This example, of course, is 
the one that inspires Wordsworth’s “Goody Blake and Harry Gill.” This 
leap between Robinson’s scenes and Darwin’s anonymous “witch” is associ- 
ated through the emergence of capitalism in its own improper history, hold- 
ing these two women together in the separability of enclosure. Not enclosed 
within the scenography of self-representation that makes a subject possi- 
ble, both appear more as side stories or digressions—either desperate or 
primitive, improper or ignorant, women.” The scene in which these figures 
are staged is that of capital’s continual emergence, which does not generate 
straightforward connections or proper subjects but instead leaves a trace of 
the centrality of subsistence through substitutions, coincidences, displace- 
ments, and leaps of a figural nature. This association moves us away from 
Robinson’s status as an individual subject who gained celebrity, as well as 
infamy, through the theater and points instead to the reverberations of a 
more dispersed and decentralized scene of others living in the “deplorable 
situation’ of differential dispossessions, finding ways ofliving that fit neither 


the family nor its metonymic relation to the state. This leap from Robinson 
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to Darwin constellates a loose multitude of women who do not fit into the 
schema of representation but do provide a series of associations through the 
work of reproduction. As an improper means of reproduction that accords 
with other, often criminalized means of reproduction, the stage becomes 
a site that we can follow to the expansive margins, peripheries, and exoge- 
neities that constituted the English nation at the time. Emerging through 
layers of sedimentation constrained by the violent demands of making, 
hiding, punishing, and killing a labor force and its superfluous needs, these 
figures of reproduction signal our need for messier, nonbinaristic readings 
of the coupling of subsistence and accumulation. They also remind us of the 
ongoing need to understand the contours of violence that make such figures 
useful for the study of struggle and survival against it. 

Mother. Daughter. Doll. Teacher. Witch. Addict. While the available 
archive of those living against or outside the emergent state/empire is min- 
imal, these kinds of association provide layers of sedimentation that can be 
followed to a dispossessed Romanticism. We do know of certain writers 
in the emergent lumpenproletariat of the vagrant and the underemployed, 
former slaves, and those who moved between these categories, a crucial 
assemblage that was necessarily global, immigrant, and diasporic. Written 
work from this undercommons is sparse, but this is all the more reason for 
developing the practice of close reading that follows dispossessed histo- 
ries. Each chapter of this book has tried to show the excessive presence of 
bodies, relations, and movements that were not just remnants of a premod- 
ern or feudal era but already at the threshold of what one critic calls the “not 
yet fully realized and yet already mutilated project of the nation state.”** 
The unnamed populations that understand food riots as a kind of divine 
violence against a monarchical monopoly of mythic violence, the numer- 
ous bodies of those who prefer reappropriation to the disciplining of their 
labor for exploitative ends, the manifold hands that compose notes turn- 
ing subsistence into an eschatological matter, those differential relations 
of vulnerability and care experienced by women and surplus populations, 
the enclosures of constitutive exclusions that also provide the conditions of 
survival for others, and the coincidences through which spatial elsewheres 


provide the constellations of global interrelation—these relations do not 
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transcend the nation-state or capitalist relations. To borrow from Spielrein, 


these are “allegories . . . that seek analogues in the present,””* 


allegories not 
only of unconscious processes at work but also of the passage of historical 
processes through which certain figures become conduits and reservoirs of 
the unconscious, of the accumulated experiences that overflow the imme- 
diate. Read alongside one another, as figures ask to be read, this composite 
mother-daughter-witch-teacher-addict holds together multiple temporali- 
ties with the co-constitution of violences and endurances, of surplus and 
poverty. 

But in what associations with the present do we find such analogues? We 
find them in the associations that sediment around dispossession in its on- 
going and heterogeneous modes. Such analogues will necessarily be found 
at the limits of the state and its reiteration of authority through the erasure 
of the direct violence of originary accumulation. As Brian Whitener writes, 
“liberalism, whether in its imperial or democratic formulations, has a com- 
pulsion to hide the violence on which its social order depends. Capitalism 
requires violence and coercion, and liberalism is at pains to distract from, 
diminish, and deflect the centrality of capitalist violence and the state vio- 
lence needed to sustain accumulation and impose order.” A certain ten- 
dency of Romantic literary criticism has been to look for ways to inhabit 
the immanent paradoxes created by the nation-state and citizen, orienting 
toward a politics of expansive inclusion or an investment in failure that pro- 
vides only a very abstract sense of living at the thresholds. For far too long 
the rhetorical attunement of Romantic readers has been on the failures and 
(im) possibilities built into a modernity defined by the subsumption of lib- 
eral states and represented subjects. Such repetitions have led to the critical 
presumption that there was nothing of value left outside such states and that 
the failures of liberal governance could only be changed by an expansion of 
its structures. These tendencies, shared by historicist and theoretical Ro- 
manticisms alike, produce the sense that there are no ongoing enclosures 
in which liberal states continue to depend upon the simultaneous repro- 
duction and destruction of noncapitalist ways of living and practices that 
are found globally at different scales and intensities. In contrast, this book 


approaches Romanticism as significant for the ways in which the destruc- 
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tion and remaking of subsistence involves, but is by no means accounted for 
by, the liberal constructs of the human, cosmopolitanism, the subject, and 
democratic representation. 

A Romanticism useful for living today will be rooted in the work of re- 
membering the many in ways in which the expropriation and exogenization 
of noncapitalist means of subsistence can be followed into the present. Ro- 
manticism is a good tool for creative recollection that enables our refusal 
to grant pure origins or identity to enclosures in favor of a motley suscep- 
tibility to indigence, vagrancy, superstition, nonequivalent exchange, riots, 
affectability, and uncountable needs and the overwrought imagination that 
accompanies them. 

Here Robinson’s status as a figure both at the center and to the side of 
the state-building requirements of capital suggests surprising likenesses 
and connections between Romanticism and present-day global struggles 
over subsistence. Such a figure will necessarily be messy and enmeshed. She 
will not be extricated from the colonial project that made a family’s wealth 
and then ruined it; her family’s ability to live for long periods of time by 
accumulating debt will be entwined with the enclosures and dispossessions 
that opened up new forms of speculative accumulation that fueled colonial 
projects; and her own personal exhaustion, misery, and poverty will not be 
separable from the colonial and capitalist endeavors that made England a 
state with a global composition of industrial and enslaved workers. But the 
dreamlike arrangement through which this figure casts her own life as a site 
compressed by dispossession and impressed by coincident ways of living is 
useful precisely because of its impure and enmeshed making. It embodies 
layers of sedimentation that are possible to follow if we are willing to aban- 
don an investment in recuperating subjects and instead ask how lives at the 
thresholds of state and capital were lived. If we follow the constellation of 
mother, daughter, witch, teacher, and addict she sets up, we will find pas- 
sageways to other threshold spaces of reproduction that travel alongside but 
are necessarily kept in a place of strategic subjection within the processes of 
capital accumulation. 

Such spaces, what Foucault calls “the concrete body of a development, 
with its moments of intensity, its lapses, its extended periods of feverish ag- 
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itation, its fainting spells,” offers coordinates for remembering the differen- 
tial dispossessions that link Romanticism with the present.” Ways of living 
that are contiguous to the flows of capital and subject to enclosures of land, 
labor, and relations are compressed at the center and periphery, as both the 
day-to-day practices of subsistence and the manifold labors of social repro- 
duction. Robinson, her mother, her teacher, and an old wood thiefare figures 
of a dispossession in its ongoing mode and the simultaneous reproduction 
of heterogeneous ways of improper reproduction. Reading backward and 
forward, we can begin to construct the constellations that are generated by 
dispossession and the sedimentation of certain figures that emerge and are 
reproduced by that imprecise schema of so-called primitive accumulation, 
in which noncapitalist means of subsistence are always at the front line of 
the violences of capital accumulation. 

The simultaneities that have been tracked here specifically and in the 
book more generally find creative, Spielreinian associations with condi- 
tions of global indebtedness, state violence, and noncapitalist means of 
subsistence, as well as distinctive ways of living at that central threshold of 
state and capital in the contemporary cases of Nigeria, Rojava, and Pales- 
tine. Forming flashes with Romanticism that are significant in both their 
similarities and their differences, these examples provide a sketch of pos- 
sible ways to move in a globally concerned Romanticism, in tandem with 
excellent work already ongoing in the interventions of Indigenous and 
Black studies. In keeping with the methodology exemplified in this book, 
these layers of sedimentation are nonhistorical, if we define the historical 
through continuity, succession, and/or movements that progress toward 
self-representation. Instead, they are leaps made through unsettling substi- 
tutions, resonances, and displacements created by the interplay of so-called 
primitive accumulation and remade means of subsistence. 

As already suggested, the figure of the mother is an unstable pivot point 
between the reproduction of the state and capital as well as a limit to them 
because of the necessarily abject position that reproductive and domestic 
labor hold in systems of wages or citizenship: “she plays the role of assimila- 
tion and ‘betrays’ the community while also remaining inassimilable by the 
state, capitalism, and patriarchy.” The figure of the mother is a distinctly 
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nondialectical one that is central to the possibility of a different world and 
to the reproduction of the present one. According to Nazan Ustiindag, the 
mother has to be defeated in her role as a reproducer of docile subjects and 
of the family, both extensions of the state; but her constitutive exclusion 
from state institutions and development projects means that she remains 
a repository of language, memories, and histories that cannot be expunged 
from that place of exclusion. Ustiindag writes in the context of the Kurdish 
struggle for autonomy and survival in Rojava, against both the Islamic State 
and Turkey. The Kurds, as Bülent Kücük and Ceren Ozselcuk write, are “the 
world’s largest stateless people, dispersed across four nation-states,” and 
in their struggle to maintain autonomous and democratic control of the 
northeastern region’s autonomy, Rojava has become “a metaphor for liber- 
ation (especially women’s liberation).””° Üstündağ understands the mother 
as a figure that holds multiple contradictory positions and possibilities to- 
gether at the same time. She is at once a subject of the state, an archive of 
subaltern memories, and the threshold for the guerilla revolutionary; she is 
an accumulation of the continuous discontinuities that enable the produc- 
tion of subjects. As such, her unassimilability is not a pure ontological po- 
tentiality but a potential resource for struggle that is developed at the crux 
of dispossession and reproduction. The figure of the mother is significant 
for Ustiindag precisely because she sits outside any binaristic telling of the 
state and capital. Because of her figural position, the mother is only outside 
in a relational way, doing the work of reproduction that has been made ex- 
ogenous to the state because it was, at some point, a resource of insurgency. 
Such a figure creates possibilities for other ways of living if the violence that 
has gone into making reproduction into a resource of state violence can be 
turned against it. 

This status of constitutive exclusion, which is necessary and productive 
for those structures, is a shifting and recombinatory position accumulated 
over a disjointed and imprecise process of so-called primitive accumulation 
that takes place both inside and outside capital accumulation through state 
violence. Ustiindag’s point, however, is not only, perhaps not even mostly, a 
critical one; rather, her reading of the mother as a figure is a simultaneously 
genealogical and strategic one, in which the most extreme coincidences of 
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difference become the most significant sites of accumulated potentiality. 
This is not quite the same thing as a recuperative reading of the figure of 
the mother, in which it is in the reading that recuperation occurs, nor is 
it straightforwardly intersectional, in the sense that vast amounts of time 
and the shifting constructions of exclusion come into view here and disrupt 
stable claims of identities that intersect in their autonomy. Rather, this is 
a rhetorically charged reading of the mother that raises the messy and un- 
resolved question of how to make these shifted and shifting associations 
useful, such that the simultaneous positions of the mother become active 
threshold spaces, spaces in which the disciplinary function of the mother 
can be “defeated.” For Ustiindag, the simultaneities of the mother are 
transformed—not canceled out—most concretely in the guerilla fighter, 
who is both hidden and pervasive in Kurdish life and who “unleashes vi- 
olence, destruction, sadness, longing, worry, pride, and love all at once.” 
She develops the conditions in which the dispossession of “the means of 
production, reproduction, knowledge, and defense” is transformed into 
new collective practices against the interpenetration of patriarchy and the 
modern state.” Joining a significant body of work on the psychic necessity 
of freedom struggles that makes a break with struggles aimed primarily 
at state recognition and inclusion, Ustiindag’s association of mother and 
guerilla further extends and complicates that break through the necessity 
of subsistence and day-to-day reproduction in such struggles. This coinci- 
dence undercuts the fantasy of a pure break from the material deviations 
and entanglements that make possible the continuation of any community 
that carries on such a struggle. 

Ustiindag’s discussion of the figure of the mother and the guerilla is one 
example of the potential ways of wandering available to Romanticists if our 
focus is shifted from the strong historical fixity of the past and the purely 
linguistic concern with the figural to the genealogies that are waiting to be 
constructed, rigorously, through what Benjamin called the working class’s 
hatred, which could be enflamed by the memory of “enslaved ancestors” in 
the present.” Any written accounts of eighteenth-century and Romantic- 
era guerilla fighters (wood thieves, female food rioters, slaves, maroons, in- 


surrectionary workers) will necessarily remain few and far between, more 
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often than not given in secondhand accounts of the kind we see in state 
reports on urban and colonial communities. Nonetheless, we can make 
use of the paradox Üstündağ isolates in present-day Rojava to reflect back 
on the tense relations construed in the figures of mothers in texts such as 
Robinson’s auto/ biography, the need to turn to other sources and specula- 
tions to “defeat” the disciplining mother, as well as to the horizon of what 
could not be written there. The association between Rojava and Roman- 
ticism may seem like a leap, and it is: a leap in keeping with the formation 
through which those constitutively excluded from history remain central to 
the production of a modernity that is quite long in duration. This constella- 
tion of figures that we can follow through the simultaneities held together 
in the mother point us in the direction of a politics of survival that has been 
through as many iterations as have the processes of dispossession that de- 
stroy means of survival. 

Locating such constellations will entail reading for the oscillations 
between day-to-day reproduction and its place in the globality of capital 
accumulation. In her recently published “Nigerian Fragments,” notes and 
journals written during her time in exile teaching in Nigeria, anticapitalist 
and feminist theorist Silvia Federici extends her writing on the European 
witch hunts to the financialized restructuring of the postcolonial nation- 
state through the intimacy between gendered violence and national debt. 
Reading Federici’s own exhaustion brought on by the demands of daily re- 
production in a context where there is never enough and what seem like 
“petty victories” provide “a true sense of social accomplishment” makes 
Robinson’s auto/biography feel all the more contemporary. One can almost 
imagine Robinson, partially paralyzed toward the end of her life and work- 
ing feverishly as poetry editor for the Morning Chronicle to make ends meet, 
writing with some relief that she has finally procured “matches and oranges, 
key to my reproduction because they mean cigarettes and drink. By the 
time I have assembled all the basics for my sustenance, my soul has left, my 
brain is sleepy, not to mention my legs, and my funguses are thriving.” 

Federici pairs these reflections on her physiological limits and expendi- 
tures with an on-the-ground analysis of the disciplining effects of national 


debt on women. These glimpses into day-to-day reproduction shift back 
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and forth, with reflections on informal labor markets populated primarily 
by women, the effects of the postcolonial state debt that induces the intensi- 
fied criminalization and demonization of women, and the ongoing destruc- 
tion of communal practices through their interpenetration with capital. 
These moments refract an uncanny sensibility of social divisions and rela- 
tions that accumulate from the past and are remade over and over again 
in the conversion of heterogeneous means of subsistence into proper histo- 
ries of origins and the deserving, working subjects that women are meant 
to reproduce. The function of gendered vulnerability and dependency as a 
buffer to absorb the shocks of capitalist-driven indebtedness is repeated in 
Robinson’s and Federici’s texts in a way that eludes narrative. The gendered 
figures associated here carry the fraught entwinement of what is beyond 
capital’s relations of equivalence and the spaces that absorb nonequivalent 
circulations. Constellating Italy, New York, and Nigeria in Federici’s own 
life, these spaces find themselves in strange simultaneity with the England, 
Ireland, Wales, and Canada of Robinson’s auto/ biography. 

The condition of being caught in social reproduction’s inseparability 
from capital’s colonial drives, which are fueled by enclosures and specu- 
lation and secured by debt and inconstant means of subsistence, is new 
neither for populations that suffer the most brutal force of dispossession 
nor for those who hover in the mediated field of commodified labor. That 
condition is, rather, the messy materiality of many of our everyday lives of 
teaching, writing, researching, paying bills, and caring for kin and family, 
and of our own superfluous needs, some of which I hope are uncannily felt 
in the texts constellated here. Robinson, too, was a member of a heteroge- 
neous mix of debt-reliant, inconsistently employed workers who fall in and 
out of poverty. Her auto/biography documents the effects and reiterations 
of enclosure and the massive speculative economy that opened up to launch 
a capitalist empire through a figural arrangement of women and the largely 
obscured demands of noncapitalist means of subsistence at the threshold 
of development. Debt is both an instrument of colonial expansion and a 
means of subsistence for those fluctuating needs for which capital refuses to 
bear the costs. In both Robinson and Federici, we can see the way in which 
women come to bear that cost and find themselves at the exogenous center 
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ofa society organized around exchange. This intersection of debt as a mech- 
anism of accumulation and means of survival with gender difference as a 
mechanism of accumulation and means of survival develops as one crux of 
the so-called primitive nature of capital accumulation. 

The figures such accumulation weaves together and holds for the pres- 
ent provide a lesson in reading the repetitions of dispossession in a way that 
cannot be fixed to a continuous history. Instead of continuity, we find an 
accumulation of experiences that overflow the present, making pure repeti- 
tion impossible as a tool of domination. Because dispossession is a process 
that works on ways of living, it is necessarily an imprecise schema, in which 
association remains open, punctuated, and nonidentical. Indeed, seeing an 
undifferentiated repetition would mean foreclosing the possibility of read- 
ing here in favor of securing a precise and proper schema of the universal 
subject of woman as a source of reproduction that is given or originary. If 
we fail to read these repetitions as never identical and always figural ways 
in which life is remade outside universal equivalence, we will only repeat 
the myth of origins that erases the originary violence of dispossession that 
shatters any such universality. Instead of reproducing this bourgeois myth 
through which Marx first taught us about so-called primitive accumulation, 
our task as readers is to follow associations through the noncontinuous, 
nonidentical accumulations of noncapitalist ways of living that such a myth 
seeks to cover over. 

Romanticism here is unreadable without the relations of disposses- 
sion, divisions of labor, and structural effects of debt that bring past and 
present together in a way that dispels essence but exhibits the “substitu- 
tions, displacements, disguised conquests, and systematic reversals” that 
render history not just as genealogical but also rhetorical.” These figures of 
mother-daughter-witch do not offer an identity that has been constructed 
over centuries, in which gender becomes the new metaphysics of labor, but 
rather constitute a set of associations made in the ongoing remaking of sub- 
sistence within and alongside capital accumulation. A rhetorical reading of 
dispossession necessarily centers questions of property and self-possession 
in literary studies, not only to see how a European subject “behave[s] in a 


potentially violent and authoritarian way” because “this is the only way it 
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can constitute its own existence,” but also to look for the pressure of needs 
and interests that accumulate all around it.** At these heterogeneous points 
of association covered up by the authoritarianism of privative identity we 
will find other ways of living in the present. It is in this sense that I under- 
stand Fred Moten’s use of dispossession, not simply as a term for the his- 
toric event of theft of what was originally possessed but also as a continual 
reminder of a constitutive superfluity of relations that comes in advance 
and continues to circulate vagrantly through and around possession.’ 

Rojava and Nigeria, Üstündağ and Federici, come into relation with Ro- 
manticism in their figuration of the coincident accumulations of gendered 
reproduction that encompass exhaustion, destruction, discipline, love, and 
memory. This Romanticism produces such figures as if in a dream, where 
Robinson’s exhausted body shares a space with Federici’s exhausted body, 
which shares a space with Ustiindag’s defeated mother-turned-guerilla. 
While never sharing an identity, which dreams disrupt, such a coincidence 
would hold together the repetitions of so-called primitive accumulation 
and hold open the reiterations of subsistence through which these figures 
remain in association today. This dream analysis would necessarily undo 
the historical periodization of Romanticism as a bounded literary period 
while opening it up to the nonequivalent relations through which people 
continue to subsist in ways that are not originary to but have emerged with 
capitalism. These reverberations can become the terms for a Romanticism 
formed around “decentered, lateral connections” that were always already 
global instead of “those formed around a teleology of origin/return” that 
remain confined to the nation-state.*° 

Following accumulation by dispossession as it emerges through such 
figures raises the question of whether there can be a proper site of study 
in Romanticism as it begins in dispossession. Our passage from Robinson 
to Ustiindag to Federici holds together a repetition without sameness that 
hinges on the persistence and remaking of creative modes of subsistence. If 
dispossession is central to our present, then we may also have to ask if there 
is anything delimitable about Romanticism. If there is not, Romanticism 
would be caught in the reemergence, again and again, of dispossessions 


aimed at destroying noncapitalist means of subsistence and in which they 
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are revised as contemporary practices in the present. Such a Romanticism 
would not be a specific body of texts or a historical period but a way of read- 
ing and study that dispossesses us of the enclosures that separate struggles 
over subsistence from literature and language. 

In recent years, however, literary studies scholars have proven to be 
largely unprepared for sucha task, often preferring to reproduce a metaphys- 
ics of proper subjects and statist study. Notwithstanding the antiracist work 
being done by students and workers around the Black Lives Matter move- 
ment, constitutive exclusions of those whose beginnings continue to dispos- 
sess historical origins remain the limit point of the cynical expropriation of 
identity in higher education.” In the current instrumentalization of identity 
politics, the discipline of literary studies continues to demand historically 
continuous narratives and proper subjects of representation in order for dif- 
ference to matter. The question of Palestine is particularly significant here, 
given the ongoing refusal of literary and language scholars in the Modern 
Language Association (MLA) to respond to the Palestinian call for an aca- 
demic and political boycott of Israel. In this refusal there was also a failure 
of reading, a failure to follow the genealogy of rhetoric and subsistence that 
I have called Romanticism throughout this book. In 2017, this demand and 
its enclosures became eminently visible in literary studies in the MLA’s vote 
at its delegate assembly that year to “refrain from endorsing the [Palestinian 
Campaign for the Academic and Cultural] boycott” of Israel on the basis 
that “it contradicts the MLA’s purpose to promote teaching and research 
on language and literature.” The Palestinian Campaign for the Academic 
and Cultural Boycott of Israel is a nonviolent tactic to end Israeli settler co- 
lonialism in Palestine; it is modeled on the use of boycotts during the South 
African anti-apartheid struggles.” It strategically uses Israel’s need for US 
cultural and academic institutions to recognize Israel as a liberal democracy 
against it and works to educate educators on the reality of the colonial con- 
ditions under which Palestinians learn, study, speak, and live. 

Jeffrey Sacks has offered a stunning analysis of the MLA vote as a failure 
of reading, if by this term we are referring to a practice that “disorganizes 
sanctioned notions of sense, relation, and being.” The vote is a matter of 


reading because reading demands that we call into question the natural- 
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ized and neutralized distinctions between insides and outsides, history and 
figure, that we have been articulating above. It is only as a failure of read- 
ing, together with the reinstitution of mythically preexisting borders, that 
“the call for the boycott of Israeli academic institutions” appeared to “come 
to the MLA from an outside,” as an invasion of the proper “inheritance” of 
literature and language. In a phrasing that emphasizes the constitutive dis- 
possession of origins that reading entails, Sacks writes that the resistance 
to the boycott of Israel was, in fact, “a resistance to the foundation of illegi- 
bility, and the ruptured and split foundation (for example, inside/outside), 
of what we continue to call ‘literature.’ In other words, separating the 
Palestinian call for an academic and cultural boycott from an unquestion- 
able category of language and literature was a decision to preserve the en- 
closure of literature rather than pursue the Benjaminian task of reading as a 
“striv[ing] anew to wrest tradition away from the conformism that is work- 
ing to overpower it.” In voting against the academic and cultural boycott 
on the basis that it had no relation to language and literature, the largest 
body of humanities scholars in so-called North America disavowed the on- 
going nature of dispossession that we have been tracking here as Romanti- 
cism. In contrast to a continued reading of the substitutions, coincidences, 
anachronisms, and so forth that make Romanticism a problem of and for 
the present, the vote reaffirmed dispossession as a purely historical problem 
whose only proper ground is a foreclosed past. 

This vote cannot be separated from the arguments and methods of read- 
ing developed in this book. Beyond this analysis of the MLA resolution as 
an endorsement of the resistance to reading, we should also see it as a resis- 
tance to an understanding of the continuation of a Romanticism in which 
dispossession and enclosure are not yet finished with remaking the globe.” 
In this sense, it was a decision in favor of the enclosure of subjects who can 
be represented by states and against the dispossession of subjects through 
which the present can be constellated with Romanticism in the first place. 
What Edward Said referred to as the “question of Palestine” necessarily 
brings our practice of reading into a crisis in which we must decide whether 
dispossession is only of the past or whether it continues to require reading. 


It is a matter of ongoing land and resource dispossession, to be sure; but it is 
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also a matter of the ongoing reproduction of figures upon which disposses- 
sion depends: it is a living archive of creative modes of collective endurance 
and of the insecure and securitized statist claims of origins. As many Pal- 
estinians have always declared and as scholars of Palestine are now actively 
remembering, Palestine is a space beyond borders and as such is a question 
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of reading. As Hamid Dabashi puts it, “ ‘Palestine beyond borders’ may be 
a new theoretical speculation, but it has been a time-honored practice from 
the very conception of Palestinian struggle.” We might also say, then, that 
Palestine beyond borders is a call to continue reading by making a life ona 
“ruptured and split foundation.” The practice of making a life on such foun- 
dations is simultaneously a practice of subsistence and one of reading, in 
the refusal of myths that cover over the violence of the secure origins of the 
past. Palestine is crucial to a genealogy of subsistence that is inseparable 
from the figural, in which struggles over survival are always too minimal 
and always too much in relation to insides and outsides, borders, and so- 
called equivalent exchanges. Palestinian struggles stand as a powerful in- 
heritor of a Romanticism that would move beyond the nation-state as the 
paradigm of modernity and encounter forms of collective living that are de- 
centered, lateral, contiguous, and coinciding. 

The refrain of Palestine beyond borders is, then, also a call to remember 
and read noncapitalist, nonstatist forms of survival as they persisted, were 
destroyed, and were remade in the spaces now known as England, the Ca- 
ribbean West Indies, Ireland, Wales, Nicaragua, Canada, the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, Guyana, Sierra Leone, South Africa, and India 
during the Romantic period. While we have tended to read those forms 
through the containment of and elimination by the nation-state, recent 
work on Palestine that understands indigeneity and collective identity as 
established through “bottom-up and nonheroic daily resistance” to “dislo- 
cation and depopulation” presents another possible perspective on the sub- 
sistence associations that might be made in a global Romanticism.** Indeed, 
it may be the case that these more figural assessments of material struggles 
in Palestine provide a way for us to begin reworking Romanticism by ap- 
proaching the dispossession of identity without forgetting that concrete 


heterogeneities are forged through “constantly asymmetrical relations of 
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power” that condition the figures that must be struggled over in the present. 
This would mean, of course, respatializing collective identities outside the 
frame of the state and beginning to locate them instead in the speculative 
ways that Robert Wedderburn does when he addresses the urban, multi- 
racial lumpenproletariat in London and enslaved people in Jamaica simul- 
taneously. Palestinian struggles are rooted in dispossession and enclosure, 
creating a constellated entry point with Romanticism and possibilities 
for understanding transmission—poetic, political, and otherwise—that 
works backward and forward at the same time. These leaps can be followed 
through the uncanny repetition of so-called primitive accumulation, al- 
lowing us to grapple with relations formed through heterogeneous begin- 
nings rather than homogeneous origins, providing a much-needed memory 
of an Romanticism inhabited by Robinson, Robert Wedderburn, Thomas 
Spence, Mary Prince, and others rather than by always already naturalized 
or yet-to-be citizens. The active, grounded work going on in Palestine offers 
a place from which to chart such constellations with Romanticism outside 
the frame of the nation while also demanding that we remain rooted in that 
Benjaminian sense of struggle over history and the ever-present risk of its 
becoming a weapon that securitizes the past. 

In these rhetorically ruptured foundations of subsistence, “subaltern 
class memories” that have been pushed out of nationalist narratives can 
be remembered, enabling a creative practice of indigeneity forged over the 
time of survival and resistance.** As Ruba Salih and Sophie Richter-Devroe 
have suggested, the current conditions of Palestine have reactivated such 
remembrance.** Thus, the question of Palestine opens up the possibility of 
remembering a Romanticism rooted in nonidentical but relational ways of 
living. Constellations such as these that can be unfolded and constructed 
here are not identifiable with the mechanisms of representation that tend to 
function as the telos of literary criticism. They are simultaneously beyond 
and below, in excess of and too minimal to be put to work for representa- 
tional ends. 

As Ann Laura Stoler has argued, we cannot understand colonialism as 
a project either in the past or the present without attending to the ques- 


tion of Palestine, because the forms of settler colonialism there make visible 
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the use of camps, surveillance, and securitization that have been neglected 
in more hegemonic accounts of colonialism.“ This argument provides a 
powerful framework by means of which to refocus Romanticism around 
histories that are woven throughout this book, such as the reliance on trans- 
portation in the project of settler colonialism, the surveilling of immigrants 
by the Home Office in London, the inauguration of prisons for slaves in 
the West Indies during slavery, and numerous other examples that provide 
new contexts through which to study Romanticism. But we also cannot 
understand the concepts of most concern to rhetorical readers of Roman- 
ticism without these global coincidences that require engagement with Pal- 
estine. Attention to those struggles over survival that were and continue to 
be formed in the emergence of the Israeli state, which Hamid Dibashi de- 
scribes as the most direct effect of European settler colonialism, can help us 
understand something about struggles over survival in the past, struggles 
that necessarily have connections with the present if we begin from a global 
perspective rooted in noncapitalist modes of subsistence. The question of 
Palestine has revitalized the potentiality of a collectivity formed by refu- 
gees, exiles, and immigrants, a formation with transient and heterogeneous 
roots in its beginning. If we want to do more than rehearse the ideology of 
the nation-state as the end of history or reproduce the failures of the liberal 
subject as the horizon of possibility, then the present-day practices of sur- 
vival by Palestinians need to take a more central place in our thinking about 
Romanticism. 

In this sense, the current struggle for Palestinian survival is deeply con- 
tinuous with a Romanticism concerned with the figurality and nonlinearity 
of history. These associated spaces, brought together through iterations of 
dispossession, are flashes of an ongoing war against subsistence that builds 
on previous wars and relies on preexisting social relations to emerge anew. 
These various iterations of dispossession do not lend themselves to national 
identities, but they can encourage us to look for those “subaltern class mem- 
ories” that are forced out of nationalist narratives. Romanticism cannot 
have relevance if we only engage with colonialism and the accumulation of 
capital in events locked away in the past and kept in that place by our own 
writing and positions in the present. A practice and study more attuned to 
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the continuous discontinuity of so-called primitive accumulation will be 
necessary to a Romanticism that resists falling back into a discourse of 
subjects and representation that can only reaffirm nation-states and their 
subjects, and that deems certain movements against state-sanctioned dis- 
possessions legible and others as unimaginable. Indeed, only by evading 
legibility and continually undoing the ground or origin of Romanticism 
will we be able to draw meaningful connections between it and the present, 
through that “which gives and takes away the given in and as differentiation 
without beginning or end.”* Recent articulations of the Palestinian strug- 
gle as a struggle over survival and subsistence, and not through the state- 
based language of recognition or sovereignty, provide an important site by 
which to revisit the bodies, movements, and potentialities of a Romanti- 
cism to the side of the subject.” 

We must, of course, remain vigilant against falling into the trap of treat- 
ing Palestine as “a theoretical proposition,” in which its history becomes an 
expropriated resource for the renewal of a Romantic scholarly imagination. 
But we can say that Palestine is a rhetorical matter in the terms this book has 
offered. Following the affiliation between subsistence and rhetoric through- 
out Romanticism means that rhetoric takes on a history of struggle and that 
subsistence is always more than a premodern way of life that sits outside 
reading and language. For this reason the MLA resolution is an appropri- 
ate way to conclude this book, because it holds together the ways in which 
dispossession requires the repeated affirmation of origin myths such as the 
state while also demonstrating that subsistence and endurance will always 
require a struggle over figural ways of living. Such are the relations that the 
question of Palestine beyond the nation-state poses, a question that, if we 
let it, will find roots in a Romantic coincidence of needs and imagination. 

The way of rhetorical reading I have begun developing in this coda 
opens Romanticism up as a “Red Round Globe Burning Hot,” the figure 
Peter Linebaugh has recently recalled from William Blake.® In the shock- 
ing contemporaneity of that figure, where global warming and burning 
police cars are both conjured, it becomes very clear that subsistence is far 
more than a historically confined mode of production through which bare 


needs are satisfied.*' Subsistence has always been a global coincidence of 
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ways of living that are illegible within conventional histories of equiva- 
lent exchange and through representable subjects. Through the proto- 
psychoanalytic language of associationism, we might begin to think more 
about the nonhistoricist correspondences of means of subsistence in the 
spaces of the working-class home, the debate club, the theater, the debtor’s 
prison, the transportation ship, the slave ship, the maroon colony, and the 
provision ground. The possibility of memories embedded in the peripher- 
ies of association seems to me to suggest an exciting genealogy of relations 
composed otherwise than as identities in and beyond the Romantic period. 
If we consider such relations as they scale up from instances of sensation 
to entire social processes of reproduction, then we might have an entirely 
different idea of our Romantic archive, as an archive of both pasts and pres- 
ents. In other words, alongside the important work of recovery and renarra- 
tivization that has taken place in Romanticism, a more rhetorically oriented 
study of Romanticism makes possible the locating and creation of alliances 
with less chronologically driven modes of dispossession—including the 
dispossessions of identity mobilized by the nonstatist and subsistence- 
based desires of present-day mothers, daughters, teachers, guerillas, and 
witches. 
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2. Sabina Spielrein, “Destruction as the Cause of Coming into Being” [1912], 
Journal of Analytic Psychology 39 (1994): 157. 

3. Ibid., 156-157. 

4. My use of the term women throughout refers not only to those designated 
by medical professionals and the state as biological women but also to those who 
become women later in life. 

5. Ibid., 157. 

6. Arien Austen, “Journals of Originary Accumulation: Introduction to Silvia 
Federici’s Nigerian Writings,” differences: A Journal of Feminist Cultural Studies 51, 
no. § (2021): 123. 

7. Mezzadra, “Topicality of Prehistory,” 305. 

8. Daston, Classical Probability, 209-210. 

9. Forest Pyle and Jacques Khalip, “Introduction: The Present Darkness of Ro- 
manticism,” in Constellations of a Contemporary Romanticism, ed. Pyle and Khalip 
(New York: Fordham University Press, 2016), 5. 

10. Benjamin, “On the Concept of History,” 391. 

11. Foucault, “Nietzsche, Genealogy, History,” 154. 

12. Robinson qtd. in Harriet Guest, Unbounded Attachment: Sentiment and Pol- 
itics in the Age of the French Revolution (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 34. 

13. “Mr Robinson had much business to transact in London, and I was almost 
perpetually alone at Finchley. Of our domestic establishment there was only one 
who did not desert us, and he was a negro!—one of that despised, degraded race, 
who wear the colour on their features which too often characterizes the hearts of 
their fair and unfeeling oppressors. I have found, during my journey through life, 
that the two male domestics who were most attached to my interest and most faith- 
ful to my fortunes were both negroes!” Robinson, Memoirs, 89. 

14. Ibid., 18. 

15. Ibid., 13. 

16. Ibid., 14. 

17. Ibid., 46. 

18. Ibid., 22. 

19. Ibid., 27. 

20. Ibid., 14, 46, 26-27. 

21. Foucault qtd. In Mezzadra, “Topicality of Prehistory,” 305. 

22. Darwin, Zoonomia, 356-357. 

23. Judith Butler describes the production of the relation between the subject 
andits (gendered) essence through the figure of scene and stage, including “the ar- 
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chitectonics of its theatre, its framing in space-time, its geometric organization, its 
props, its actors, their respective positions, their dialogues, indeed their tragic re- 
lations, without over-looking the mirror, most often hidden, that allows the logos, 
the subject, to reduplicate itself, to reflect itself by itself. All these are interventions 
on the scene; they ensure its coherence so long as they remain uninterpreted.” 
Judith Butler, Bodies That Matter (Abingdon, UK: Routledge, 1993), 3. 

24. Ruba Salih and Sophie Richter-Devroe, “Palestine beyond National 
Frames: Emerging Politics, Cultures, and Claims,” South Atlantic Quarterly 117, 
no. 1 (January 2018): 4. 

25. Spielrein, “Destruction,” 157. 

26. Brian Whitener, “Countering Counterinsurgency: Social Reproduction 
and Emancipatory Thought” (unpublished manuscript), 3. See also Nathan K. 
Hensley, Forms of Empire: The Poetics of Victorian Sovereignty (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2016), 1-32. 

27. Foucault, “Nietzsche, Genealogy, History,” 145. 

28. Nazan Ustiindag, “Mother, Politician, and Guerilla: The Emergence of a 
New Political Imagination in Kurdistan through Women’s Bodies and Speech,” 
differences: A Journal of Feminist Cultural Studies 50, no. 2 (2019): 122. 

29. The fuller context provided by Bülent Kücük and Ceren Ozselcuk is as fol- 
lows: “As the world’s largest stateless people, dispersed across four nation-states, 
Kurds emerge as an empowered actor in the midst of the dramatic social and po- 
litical upheavals that reconfigure the Middle East and transform the region into a 
political battlefield of local, regional, and global forces. . . . After the heroic defense 
of Kobane (a city in the larger region of Rojava) in the autumn of 2014, carried out 
by the People’s Protection Units and Women’s Protection Units against the inva- 
sive and cruel attacks of the Islamic State, this small town located on the Syrian- 
Turkish border has expanded into a metaphor for liberation (especially women’s 
liberation.” Bülent Kücük and Ceren Ozselcuk, “The Rojava Experience: Possibil- 
ities and Challenges of Building a Democratic Life,” South Atlantic Quarterly 115, 
no. 1 (January 2016): 184. 

30. Ustiindag, “Mother, Politician, and Guerilla,” 134. 

31. Benjamin, “On the Concept of History,” 394. 

32. Silvia Federici, “Nigerian Writings,” differences: A Journal of Feminist Cul- 
tural Studies 51, no. 5 (2021): 141, 143. 

33. Foucault, “Nietzsche, Genealogy, History,” 151. 

34. De Man, “Epistemology of Metaphor,” 44. 

35. “What I would like to show is this: that statelessness is not relative noth- 
ingness; that insofar as blackness is and comes, rather, from absolutely nothing it 
is, indeed, something after all, namely, the commonness of the improper,” Moten, 
Stolen Life, 26. 
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36. Clifford ctd. in Salih and Richter-Devroe, “Palestine beyond National 
Frames,” 5. 

37. On the history of this incorporation of diversity, see Roderick Ferguson, The 
ReOrder of Things: The University and Its Pedagogies of Minority Difference (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2012). 

38. Modern Language Association, “Resolutions from the 2017 Delegate As- 
sembly,” mla.org. 

39. On the history and strategy of the academic and cultural boycott, see Uri 
Yacobi Keller, “The Economy of the Occupation,” Socioeconomic Bulletin, nos. 
23-24 (2009): 1-64. Keller writes, “All main Israeli academic institutions are in- 
volved in the occupation. Indeed, all major Israeli academic institutions, certainly 
the ones with the strongest international connections, were found to provide un- 
questionable support to Israel’s occupation” (s). Keller also discusses the differ- 
ence between the tactics of economic and cultural boycotts and the significant 
distinctions between these campaigns in the context of Israeli and South African 
apartheid regimes. 

40. Jeffrey Sacks, “The Resistance to Boycott: Palestine, BDS, and the Modern 
Language Association,” Radical History Review 134 (May 2019): 241-242. 

41. Benjamin, “On the Concept of History,” 391. For an extensive review of the 
relationship between BDS, language, and international higher education, see Re- 
becca Comay, Margaret Ferguson, Lenora Hanson, David Lloyd, Julie Rak, and 
David Simpson, “A Report on MLA Members’ Visit to Palestine,” MLA Members 
for Justice in Palestine, December 6, 2016. 

42. The “question of Palestine” tends to be deferred, when taken up at all, to the 
Victorian period and the British Mandate. See Stephan Wade, Spies in the Empire: 
Victorian Military Intelligence (London: Anthem Press, 2007); Mark Crinson, 
Empire Building: Orientalism and Victorian Architecture (London: Routledge, 1996); 
and John James Moscrop, Measuring Jerusalem: The Palestine Exploration Fund and 
British Interests in the Holy Land (London: Leicester University Press, 2000). 

43. Hamid Dibashi, “Afterword: Palestine without Borders,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly 117, no. 1 (January 2018): 180-181. 

44. Ilan Pappe, “Indigeneity as Cultural Resistance: Notes on the Palestinian 
Struggle within Twenty-First-Century Israel,” South Atlantic Quarterly 117, no. 1 
(January 2018): 168, 170. As Pappe writes, the use of the term “indigeneity” in a Pal- 
estinian context has been fraught, owing both to the pseudo-national framework 
established by the Oslo Accords as well as to Palestinian concerns that claims to 
indigeneity would “tally with the Israeli politics of dividing the Palestinians into 
religious and cultural minorities and question their national cohesive identity.” In 
contrast, he invokes James Clifford’s notion of indigeneity “not as a fixed identity 
but rather as a dynamic identity that one can grow into” (158). 
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45. Ruba Salih and Sophie Richter-Devroe, “Palestine beyond National 
Frames: Emerging Politics, Cultures, and Claims,” South Atlantic Quarterly 117, no. 
1 (January 2018), 2. 

46. Ibid., 2-3. 

47. Stoler, Duress, 37-67. 

48. Moten, Stolen Life, 3. 

49. See Moten on this point as well: “The poetics of nonsense arises within the 
horizon of this discursive system, in the border area between late Enlightenment 
and early romanticism.” Moten, Stolen Life, 4. 

so. Linebaugh, Red Round Globe Burning Hot. In Linebaugh’s most recent 
work, Romanticism is found across Great Britain, Ireland, the West Indies, and 
Nicaragua. 

51. Even Pier Paolo Pasolini reads Palestinian faces in this manner, saying that 
“they have pre-Christian faces, pagan, indifferent, happy, savage,” and comparing 
them to the European lumpenproletariat. Pasolini, Seeking Locations in Palestine 
for the Film “The Gospel According to Matthew” (196s). 
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